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Articte I.—HERBERT SPENCER’S LAWS OF THE 
KNOW ABLE. 


First Principles. By HERBERT SPENCER. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1866. 


’ 


Mr. Spencer's “First Principles” consists of two parts, 
Laws of the Unknowable, and Laws of the Knowable. Part L 
we reviewed in the New Englander for January, 1872, and 
found its principles self-destructive. We have now to enquire 
whether Part II. is any more worthy of the high reputation it 
has acquired. 


Positivism aims to give us the how of the universe with- 
out the why. All questions of causation are looked upon 
as forever beyond the reach of human faculties. There may 
be causes, there may not be; it pretends not to decide this 
question, but ignores the whole enquiry both as useless and 
as indicating mental immaturity. But the mind can never 
rest satisfied with such a position as this. Indeed, many sci- 
ences, as physical geography, comparative anatomy, paleon- 
tology, geology, would be impossible without assuming the 
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reality of causation. Unless why be a legitimate question, 
we can never advance one step beyond our own experience. 
Mr. Spencer recognizes this, and, advancing beyond the Posi- 
tivist doctrines, aims to tell us, not only how things are, but 
why they are as they are. Having in Part I. safely landed 


all absolute knowledge, including the knowledge of God, in 
the realm of the unknowable, and having thereby placed re- 
ligion in the category of the impossible, he next proceeds 
to show, by reasoning on our ideas of matter and force, and 
by generalizations from known scientific laws, how the uni- 
verse, including both life and mind, has necessarily evolved 
itself from the primitive nebule or star-dust. Assuming the 
existence of a diffused nebulous matter, and admitting the 
validity of our ideas of matter and force, the Kosmos must 
have become what it is. The scheme is certainly a bold one, 
and demands unbounded confidence in logical architecture. 
When Mr. Darwin presents his limited doctrine of the ori- 
gin of species, we feel that there is an enormous dispro- 
portion between the vast conclusion and the scanty evidence ; 
but when the problem is to give an @ priori recipe for the uni- 
verse, this feeling is greatly increased. Nothing but a very 
secure set of first principles can justify such a procedure. But 
let us see how he succeeds. 

Mr. Spencer evidently believes, with Emerson, that “a fool- 
ish consistency is the bugbear of weak minds.” At all events, 
in writing Part II, he is at no pains to remember the philo- 
sophical principles established in Part In Part I. we learn 
that a self-existent creator is an untenable explanation of the 
universe, because self-existence is rigorously inconceivable. 
And why inconceivable? Because “self-existence necessarily 
means existence without a beginning; and to form a conception 
of self-existence, is to form a conception of existence without a 
beginning. Now by no mental effort can we do this. To con- 
ceive existence through infinite past time, implies the concep- 
tion of infinite past time, which is an impossibility ” (p. 31). 
The impossibility here affirmed is one insisted upon by Hamil- 
ton, and, before him, by Hobbes; but we must confess that 
upon a most diligent examination of our own conceptions, we 
are unable to detect the alleged difficulty. The force of the 
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argument lies altogether in the assumption, that nothing is 
entitled to the rank of knowledge which will not appear before 
the representative faculty ; whereas our most certain knowledge 
is just what Hamilton has most happily termed “ the unpictur- 
able notions of the intelligence.” If by conception is meant 
an image, it is true enough that we can form no conception of 
self-existence ; but if he means to deny that we can believe, 
think, or know that there is such a thing as self-existence, he 
is clearly false. There is self-existence somewhere, and what- 
ever absurdity the fact may imply, we have no surer piece of 
knowledge than this. But see how Mr. Spencer answers him- 
self. Infinite time is an impossible conception, and any idea 
involving it must be viewed as a “ pseudo-idea.” Yet as soon 
as he has packed God and religion off to the unknowable, he 
tell us, with undoubting assurance, that matter was never cre- 
ated (chap. VL). But if never created, then matter must have 
existed through infinite past time. The conception, then, of 
uncreated matter, involves the conception of infinite past time. 
“* Now by no mental effort can we do this. To conceive exist- 
ence through infinite past time, implies the conception of infi- 
nite past time, which is impossible” (p. 31). We yield to the 
cogency of the reasoning, and admit the eternity of matter to 
be an untenable hypothesis, a “ pseudo-idea.” He is equally 
sure that matter and force are indestructible ; both “ persist.” 
But if not destroyed, they must exist through infinite future 
time; and the conception of the indestructibility of matter and 
force really involves the conception of infinite future time. 
“ Now by no mental effort can we do this,” &. So then, Mr. 
Spencer’s leading doctrines concerning matter and force are 
condemned by his own metaphysics as untenable hypotheses, 
involving “symbolic conclusions of the illegitimate order. 

As a kind of bar to this criticism, he says: “ Whatever may 
be true of matter absolutely, we have learned that relatively to 
our own consciousness matter never either comes into existence 
or ceases to exist” (p. 239). This, however, in no_ wise assists 
him, for in his plea against idealism (chap. V.), he assures us, 
that, though we do not know the absolute reality, yet the rela- 
tive reality, which we do know, stands in fixed connection with 
it. “Thus, then, we may resume with entire confidence those 
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realistic conceptions which philosophy at first sight seems to 
dissipate. Though reality under the forms of our conscious- 
ness is but a conditioned effect of the absolute reality, yet this 
conditioned effect, standing in indissoluble relation with its 
unconditioned cause, and equally persistent with it, so long as 
the conditions persist, is, to the consciousness supplying those 
conditions, equally real. The persistent impressions, being the 
persistent results of a persistent cause, are for practical purposes 
the same as the cause itself, and may be habitually dealt with 
as its equivalents” (p. 229). As then the connection is indis- 
soluble, while the relative reality persists, the absolute reality 
must persist also; and as the relative reality, matter, never 
begins nor ceases to exist, it follows that the absolute reality 
never begins nor ceases to exist. Now a Divine existence is 
incredible, because it involves the conception of infinite time ; 
yet here are doctrines about matter and force which, though 
involving the same impossible conception, are dealt with as 
first truths. It is impossible to overestimate the convenience 
of a double-faced logic like this. We submit that Mr. Spencer 
must do one of two things, either recall his sentence of banish- 
ment against the Deity, or else consign his fundamental doc- 
trines to the limbo of “ pseudo-ideas.” 

Mr. Spencer is not only a scientist, but a metaphysician also. 
As a consequence, he is fond of representing laws, which have 
been discovered only by long and careful induction, as discov- 
erable by @ priori cogitation. ‘Thus the indestructibility of 
matter, the continuity of motion, and the persistence of force, 
are declared to be @ priori truths of the highest certainty. It 
is a fashion with him to close a chapter by pointing out that 
the contained doctrine is really an @ priori truth, or is a neces- 
sary corrollary of some @ priori principle. This is a necessity 
of his system. No possible amount of experiment would avail 
to prove these doctrines for all time and space, and, unless they 
can get some @ priori support, they must present a sorry figure 
in so great a field. Indeed, as Mr. Spencer points out, these 
doctrines are incapable of inductive proof. Matter can be proved 
indestructible only by assuming the persistence of force; and 
forcec an be proved persistent only by assuming matter to be inde- 
structible. The argument is circular and worthless; one or the 
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other of these doctrines must be based on @ priori considerations. 
Throughout this philosophy, fact is necessarily subordinate to 
theory. Out of a universe of a phenomena, only a few can 
be placed in the witness-box, and who knows but that only 
the most pliable have been subpoenaed? The panel is very 
large, and, possibly, the jury may be packed. Unless the meta- 
physical principles be very secure, such a suspicion will neces- 
sarily attach to any verdict, based upon such scanty evidence. 
The facts adduced serve to give a scientific appearance to the 
work, but their argumentative value is small. It is to the 
underlying metaphysics that the doctrines must look for sup- 
port. Yet we cannot but think Mr. Spencer singularly unsuc- 
cessful in his attempt to unite fact and philosophy. He does 
not seem, indeed, to have any just appreciation of the fact that 
contradictions cannot coéxist. In one place, he tells us that a 
necessity of thought is no sign of a necessity of fact; and then 
he offers a necessity of thought as the best proof of an exter- 
nal fact. He says: “ Our inability to conceive matter becoming 
non-existent is immediately consequent upon the nature of 
thought itself. Thought consists in the establishment of rela- 
tions. There can be no relation, and, therefore, no thought 
framed, when one of the terms is absent from consciousness. 
Hence it is impossible to think of something becoming nothing, 
for the same reason that it is impossible to think of nothing 
becoming something—the reason, namely, that nothing cannot 
become an object of consciousness. The annihilation of mat- 
ter is unthinkable for the same reason that its creation is 
unthinkable ; and its indestructibility thus becomes an d priori 
cognition of the highest order” (p. 241). To the objection, that 
most men believe that matter is destructible, he replies, that 
most men do not really think, but only think that they think. 
“ And if this obliges us to reject a large part of human think- 
ing as not thinking at all, but merely pseudo-thinking, there 
is no help for it” (p. 243)—an explanation bordering on the 
heroic. 

This reasoning, which is repeated in proof of the persistence 
of force, amounts to this: what we cannot conceive is impossi- 
ble. We cannot conceive either creation or annihilation ; henec 
they are impossible. 
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Let us ask Mr. Spencer to answer himself again. Turning 
to the chapter on “ Ultimate Scientific Ideas”—a miscellaneous 
collection of metaphysical puzzles, we learn that inconceiva- 
bility is no test at all of truth. That matter is infinitely divisi- 
ble, we are told, is an impossible conception. That it is not 
infinitely divisible is declared to be equally irrational. Now 
as it must be one or the other, it follows that the inconceivable 
is not the impossible. 

Again, the supposition that matter is absolutely solid is 
inconceivable. The converse is equally inconceivable. But as 
one of the suppositions must be true, it appears again that 
inconceivability is no test of truth. 

Reasoning upon consciousness, he says: ‘‘ Hence while we 
are unable either to believe, or to conceive, that the duration 
of consciousness is infinite, we are equally unable either to 
believe, or to conceive, that the duration of consciousness is 
finite; we are equally unable either to know it as finite, or to 
conceive it as finite” (p. 63). Now as both conceptions are 
alike inconceivable, and as one must be true, it follows that 
inconceivability is no test of the possible. 

Even more; not only is the inconceivable shown to be 
impossible, it is even the demonstrable. That a body moving 
with velocity 4 should, upon contact with another body, move 
with velocity 2, is shown to be a supreme inconceivability. 
Yet if a ball moving with velocity 4 should strike another of 
equal weight, then supposing the latter free to move, and 
the point of contact to be on the line joining their centers, 
both would move on with velocity 2. It would be at once 
inconceivable and a fact. The sphericity of the earth is another 
inconceivable of the first magnitude, and a fact of undoubted 
demonstration. We might cull dozens of illustrations from 
this chapter, all showing the worthlessness of inconceivability 
as a test of truth. Now who would expect to find the author 
of this chapter basing his beliefin anything upon the incon- 
ceivability of the opposite? Yet no sooner does Mr. Spencer 
get clear of the Unknowable, than he finds it the best of proofs. 
The creation of matter and force, and their destruction, are 
impossible because inconceivable. And this is adduced as 
argument after giving us page upon page of proof that incon- 
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ceivability is no test at all of reality. A short memory must 
be a great convenience in argument like this. 

As a rendering of the mental text, we cannot but think the 
inconceivability, which is charged upon the belief in creation 
and destruction, to be one of the many psychologic forgeries, 
which Mr. Spencer has substituted for the true reading. Incon- 
ceivability is an ambiguous term. Some statements violate the 
law of our reason; others transcend our reason. To the first 
class belong all violations of the law of contradiction, such as 
that a thing can be and not be at the same time. To the sec- 
ond class belong enquiries about the inner nature, and action 
of things, such as the questions: how does matter attract? 
what constitutes existence? The first class only are strictly 
inconceivable. Violating, as they do, the fundamental intui- 
tions of the mind, as long as we have any faith in reason, we 
must believe these inconceivables to be impossibles. The sec- 
ond class is merely incomprehensible. How matter is consti- 
tuted, how motion is transmitted, how force is exercised, these 
are not strictly inconceivable, but incomprehensible. We have 
not the data, if we have the faculties, for absolute enquiries like 
these. A denial based upon an inconceivable of the first class 
is founded upon mental power; one based upon an inconceiy- 
able of the second class is founded upon mental weakness. 
Because of what the mind is, we declare all that denies our 
mental intuitions to be inconceivable. Because of what it is 
not, we declare all that transcends our intuitions to be incon- 
ceivable ; but one inconceivable represents an impossible, the 
other only an inexplainable. Now if we examine the alleged 
inconceivability of the creation, or destruction of matter, we 
shall see that it is really an incomprehensibility and nothing 
more. It does not violate, but transcends the laws of our 
thought. For who has such knowledge of the inmost uature 
of matter, that he can positively deny that the things seen 
were made from things not appearing? Who has so possessed 
himself of the central secret of material existence as to be sure 
that the solid globe may not disappear like the “ baseless fabric 
of a vision, and leave not a wrack behind?” God can origin- 
ate action, why can he not originate being? On the subject 
of causation, the mind has a very positive deliverance, but it 
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has none on this question; it is simply transcendental to our 
faculties. All we can say is, we cannot comprehend how cre- 
ation or destruction is possible, but that they may be we can- 
not deny. Yet Mr. Spencer uses this mental impotence as a 
sufficient test of objective reality. We cannot explain how a 
thing can be; hence it cannot be. Part I. loads the mind with 
opprobrium ; Part IL constitutes it the measure, not merely of 
knowledge, but of existence. Part I. declares inconceivability 
worthless as a test of reality; Part Il. makes it the best of 
proofs. 

But leaving these contradictions to destroy each other, we 
pass to the central point of this system, and indeed the central 
point of all, that styles itself the “‘ New Philosophy,” the Cor- 
relation of Forces. 

This doctrine necessarily holds the first place in every scheme 
of evolution; for, if it cannot be maintained, there must be 
irreducible breaks in the reasoning. If the physical forces 
refuse to correlate with the vital, there would be no possibility 
of passing from the tossing whirlpool of flame, or the waste 
theatre of rock and mud, which once constituted our earth, to 
organic existence. There would be an absolute necessity fer 
some external power to introduce the new creation, or the inor- 
ganic would remain inorganic forever. In the same way, if 
the physical forces do not correlate with the mental, the evo- 
lutionist cannot pass, by a continuous chain of cause and 
effect, from the primitive cloud-bank to mind and its manifesta- 
tions; and the scheme would be incomplete. But if, on the 
other hand, there should be such correlation, there would be a 
possibility of finding the present order of things potentially 
existent in the ancient nebule. The earth cooling down to 
organic limits, the physical forces in their restless hide-and-seek, 
might chance upon organic combinations; and thus life, and 
finally mind, would be started on their way. It is then of first 
importance to a philosophy, which aims to educe life, mind, 
poetry, science, Milton, Plato, Newton, Raphael, everybody, 
and everything from a condensing mist of matter, to make out 
this correlation. Let us see how the work is done. 

In the proof of the correlation of the physical forces we note 
the same ridiculous confusion of force and motion, which is so 
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patent in all our works on this subject. Heat is a mode of 
force, and a mode of motion, at the same time. Motion pro- 
duces magnetism; magnetism is motion; magnetism is force. 
The same is said of light and electricity; both are motions; 
both are forces. Yet the universal definition of force, is the 
hidden cause of motion or‘change. Force is cause, motion is 
effect. When pressed for a definition, there is no scientist, 
who would view them in any other relation. If it is true that 
heat, electricity, &c., are all modes of motion, then their correla- 
tion ought not to be termed a correlation of forces; but a cor- 
relation of motions. To use the cause and effect as interchange- 
able and identical, involves a most remarkable confusion of 
ideas. Yet Mr. Spencer is not alone in this error. We do not 
know a single scientist, who has maintained the proper distine- 
tion between force and motion. It would be easy to fill pages 
with quotations from the writings of the most prominent scien- 
tists, all illustrating the same confusion. The professional 
intellect is never to be trusted beyond the profession. 

But admitting the correlation of physical forces, do these 
correlate with the vital forces? What is the proof that vitality 
is a function of material forces? Mr. Spencer says: 

“Plant life is all directly or indirectly dependent on the 
heat and light of the sun—directly dependent in the immense 
majority of plants, and indirectly dependent in plants, which, 
as the fungi, flourish in the dark; since these, growing as they 
do at the expense of decaying organic matter, mediately 
draw their forces from the same original source. Each plant 
owes the carbon and hydrogen of which it mainly consists, to 
the carbonic acid and water contained in the surrounding air 
and earth. Carbonic acid and water must however be decom- 
posed before their carbon and hydrogen can be assimilated. 
To overcome the powerful affinities which hold their elements 
together, requires the expenditure of force; and this force is 
supplied by the sun. In what matter the decomposition is 
effected, we do not know; but we know that when, under fit 
conditions, plants are exposed to the sun’s rays, they give off 
oxyyen, and accumulate carbon and hydrogen. In darkness 
this process ceases; * * * * Thus the irresistible infer- 
ence is, that the force by which plants abstract the materials of 
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their tissues from surrounding inorganic compounds, the forces 
by which they grow and carry on their functions, are forces 
that previously existed as solar radiations.” 

“That animal life is immediately dependent on vegetable 
life is a familiar truth; and that, in the main, the processes of 
animal life are opposite to those of vegetable life is a truth 
long current among men of science. Chemically considered, 
vegetable life is chiefly a process of deoxidation, and animal 
life chiefly a process of oxidation: chiefly, we must say, 
because in so far as plants are expenders of force for the pur- 
pose of organization, they are oxidizers, (as is shown by the 
exhalation of carbonic acid during the night); and animals in 
some of their minor processes are probably deoxidizers. * * * 
And while the decomposition effected by the plant, is at the 
expense of certain forces emanating from the sun, which are 
employed in overcoming the affinities of carbon and hydrogen 
for the oxygen united with them; the recomposition effected 
by the animal, is at the profit of these forces, which are libe- 
rated during the combination of such elements. Thus the 
movements, internal and external, of the animal, are reappear- 
ances in new forms of a power absorbed by the plant under 
the shape of light and heat. Just as, in the manner above 
explained, the solar forces expended in raising vapor from the 
sea’s surface, are given out again in the fall of rain and rivers 
to the same level, and in the accompanying transfer of solid 
matters; so, the solar forces that in the plant raised certain 
chemical elements to a condition of unstable equilibrium, are 
given out again in the actions of the animal during the fall of 
these elements to a condition of stable equilibrium ” (p. 271-278). 

To this general proof he adds: “ The transformation of the 
unorganized contents of an egg into the organized chick, is 
altogether a question of heat: withhold heat, and the process 
does not commence; supply heat, and it goes on while the tem- 
perature is maintained, but ceases when the egg is allowed to 
cool. The developmen‘al changes can be completed only by 
keeping the temperature with tolerable constancy at a definite 
height for a definite time; that is only by supplying a definite 
quantity of heat ” (p. 278). 
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The gist of Mr. Spencer’s argument is this. Without sunshine 
there can be no plant or animal life; hence sunshine and life 
are one. Without heat the chicken cannot be hatched; there- 
fore heat and vitality are identical. Now surely it requires a 
great deal of faith to accept this argument as conclusive. At 
the most, it only proves the possibility of their identity ; but it 
by no means establishes the fact. All that is really made out 
is, that light and heat are necessary conditions of vital action ; 
but the conditions of the action and the power acting need not 
be the same. Bricks and mortar are conditions of the builder’s 
activity, but they are not the builder. Now if the believer in 
vitality should choose to say that there is a constructive force 
in the body, which, while separate from the physical forces, 
does use those forces as its agents in construction and function, 
what is there in Mr. Spencer’s argument to disprove it? There 
is not one word which makes against such a hypothesis; yet 
he moves on apparently without a suspicion that any more 
proof is desirable ; and tells us on the strength of this fallacy that 
“ whoever duly weighs the evidence will see that nothing but 
an overwhelming bias in favor of a preconceived theory can 
explain the non-acceptance” of the correlation of both vital 
and mental forces with the physical. But on looking at the 
subject with a critical eye it seems to us that “ nothing short of 
an overwhelming bias in favor of a preconceived theory can 
explain its acceptance.” Whoever has proved the correlation 
of the physical and the vital forces, Mr. Spencer has not. 

But has any one proved it? Is there in any of the treatises 
on this subject anything which establishes the identity of the 
two? There is no end of assertion. Mr. Huxley tells us that 
protoplasm is the basis of life, and then says that life is the 
‘ only known source of protoplasm. But since there is no life 
without protoplasm, and no protoplasm without life, the 
question of priority becomes the parallel of the famous inquiry, 
whether the hen produces the egg, or the egg the hen. It 
becomes necessary to break the circle somewhere, and he tells 
us that if we could have been present when the earth mani- 
fested extraordinary conditions, we might have seen proto- 
plasm produced from the inorganic. This, and the further 
declaration, that there is no telling what chemistry may do yet, 
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is all that Mr. Huxley has to offer. One “ might-have-been” 
and one “ may-be” is the support of the great conclusion. We 
cannot allow him even this much, since, as he tells us that 
protoplasm may die and often is dead, it necessarily follows 
that protoplasm is not life. Pages of similar assertions and 
fancies might be gathered from the leading works on this sub- 
ject, together with not a few contemptuous expressions about 
the believers in vitality. The odiwm theologicum is a favorite 
charge against the theologians; but it really seems as if there 
is an odium scientificwm which is not one whit more honorable. 
Dr. Beale, one of the first microscopists of the day, in an essay 
on the Mystery of Life complains as follows: “It is indeed 
significant if as seems to be the case at this time in England, 
an investigator cannot be allowed to remark that the facts, 
which he has demonstrated, and phenomena, which he has 
observed, render it impossible for him to assent at present to 
the dogma, that life is a mode of ordinary force, without being 
held up by some who entertain opinions at variance with his 
own, as a person who desires to stop or retard investigation, 
who disbelieves in the correlation of the physical forces, and in 
the established truths of science.” 

Disregarding now all mere assertion and imagination, what is 
really proved in the premises? 

A living organism manifests properties so different from 
those of inorganic matter that unless some plausible explanation 
can be found in the properties of the latter we must assume 
some peculiar power, some distinct cause to explain the varia- 
tion. A living being assimilates inorganic matter, and shares 
with it its peculiar properties. Dead matter grows only by 
accretion, living matter by selective assimilation. A living 
being can reproduce itself; this is a power entirely foreign to 
anything else. A living being if killed cannot be made to live 
again; dissolution is destruction. In this it differs from the 
erystal, that standing illustration of the unbelievers, which can 
be dissolved and reproduced at pleasure. Inorganic substances 
have no identity apart from their constituent atoms, living 
beings maintain their identity in the constant change of their 
composition. The body of to-day is not the body of last year, 
but it is the same living being. The phenomena of carbon, 
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nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen, when they appear in the organic 
world, differ entirely from their phenomena in the inorganic. 
Nor is the difference one of degree alone, but of kind also. 
When two elements unite to form a compound with properties 
unlike those of either, compound and components agree in 
showing only chemical properties; but these organic elements 
manifest properties not chemical but vital. What has bestowed 
upon these elements these high prerogatives? What has raised 
them to this upper plane? It is admitted that no chemist can 
do it; did they do it themselves? or is there a mystic chemist 
in that little cell, who is the author of these inimitable wonders ? 

The standing answer of the correlationists is that the peculiar 
chemical combination explains the facts. We may not be able 
to detect the molecular interactions, but there is no doubt that 
if we could do it, we should find a complete explanation of 
vitality in the properties of the chemical elements. These ele- 
ments in certain combinations manifest chemical properties ; 
in other combinations they manifest vital properties. This is 
the sum of the utterances on this subject. 

We may note in passing, that, if this doctrine be true, there 
need be no further tr-uble to prove a correlation of the vital 
and physical forces, because life then would be only the sum 
of the functions and not a form of force at all. But is it true? 
If so, these identical combinations ought to result in the same 
form of life. Yet it is well known that the germ cells of many 
of the higher, and lower animals, and even of plants, are chemi- 
cally the same. Now if chemical affinity is the only force at 
work here, how does it happen that these germs of similar 
composition develop into such diverse forms? It is said 
that difference of conditions determines the difference of 
result; but the answer is obvious. On this supposition the 
source of impregnation is a matter of indifference. An oak 
germ might become a man, and a human germ might become an 
acorn ; in short, all males might interchange without affecting 
the result. The doctrine of the chemical identity of all organ- 
isms, is just the reason why we cannot believe that life is a form 
of affinity. How does it happen that the same atoms, with of 
course the same chemical properties, should go to build up 
forms so diverse, unless there be a builder there guiding the 
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atoms to their places? To ascribe the difference to “ condi- 
tions” will not do; the difference of result necessitates a differ- 
ence of cause. So far from life’s being a function of affinity, it 
maintains itself in opposition to it. Organic compounds are in 
unstable equilibrium, which affinity is constantly trying to 
overset. This it does as soon as the life has gone, and quickly 
reduces the body to more stable inorganic compounds. What 
is it which resists? The chemical elements are all in the dead 
body ; what has happened that function is performed no longer ? 

But what do the physical forces do in the body? We take 
food, which certainly does produce power, and does nourish the 
system: is not this a correlation? ‘To this the answer is that 
the physical forces are the working forces of the body; they 
are expended in labor and in the performance of function ; but 
the preceding considerations render it impossible to look upon 
them as the organizing, constructive, or directive force of the 
system. This organizing force cannot indeed dispense with 
the physical forces as its servants, but there is no proof of 
correlation. 

The only argument of any weight, which can be urged 
against this, is that of Maudsley ; and that does not attack the 
justice of the reasoning, but is rather an appeal to inconceiva- 
bility. He says: 

“ Admitting that vital transforming matter is at first derived 
from vital structure, it is evident that the external force and 
matter transformed does in turn become transforming foree— 
that, is vital. And if that takes place after the vital process 
has once commenced, is it, it may be asked, extravagant to sup- 
pose that a similar transformation might, at some period, have 
commenced the process, and may be even now doing so? 

* * * And the advocate of this view may turn upon his 
opponent and demand of him, how he, with due regard to the 
axiom that force is not self-generating, and to the fact that liv- 
ing matter does increase from the size of a little cell to the 
magnitude of a human body, accounts for the continual pro- 
duction of transforming power? A definite quantity only 
could have been derived from the mother structure, and that 
must have been exhausted at an early period of growth” (Body 
and Mind, p. 169). 
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This is the best thing the correlationists have said yet; and 
it is the best that can be said. The only thing that will 
be more satisfactory will be the production of life from the 
inorganic. Dr. Carpenter's famous reductio ad absurdum, pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions for 1850, is similar to 
this argument, but having the logical merit of self-contradiction 
it need not be considered. Now the gist of Maudsley’s argu- 
ment is this. Vital force is increasing. Now either it must be 
self-generating, or it must be transformed physical force. The 
former supposition is absurd, hence the latter is true. We are 
not quite sure that the first supposition is as absurd as the 
exigencies of his argument demands. At all events, we know 
of no scientist who believes that matter ever loses its power 
of attraction; but if not, then here is an indefinite creation of 
power. But if this is possible, why may not the original spark 
of vitality have indefinitely multiplied itself? But admitting 
the supposition to be as absurd us Mr. Maudsley thinks it, his 
alternatives do not exhaust the possibilities of the case. Vitality 
might be self-generating, it might be transformed physical force, 
or it might have a source unrecognized at present. Let us 
grant the absurdity of the first supposition. The previous con- 
siderations show the difficulty of admitting the second; there 
is then no alternative but to ascribe it to an unknown source. 
Indeed, why not? It is possible that the microscope does not 
see every thing; there may well be “more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy.” 

So much for the correlation of the physical and vital forces. 
Our interest in the doctrine is chiefly logical; true or false, 
religion would be able to live, and philosophy to catch its 
breath. But whatever the future may establish, we must say 
that, at present, this boasted correlation has not a shadow of 
support; but is in irreconcilable opposition to known facts. 
It is based in many cases upon that desire for unity and sim- 
plicity in science which is at once so attractive and so mislead- 
ing; in many more upon a desire to be irreligious, and in all 
upon monstrously bad logic. 

But let us get back to Mr. Spencer. His argument for the 
identity of physical and vital force we saw to be remarkably 
worthless ; now let us see whether he succeeds any better in 
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proving the identity of the physical and mental forces. He 
says: 

“ All impressions from moment to moment made on our 
organs of sense stand in direct correlation with physical forces 
existing externally. The modes of consciousness called pres- 
sure, motion, sound, light, heat, are effects produced in us by 
agencies which, as otherwise expended, crush or fracture pieces 
of matter, generate vibrations in surrounding objects, cause 
chemical combinations, and reduce substances from a solid to 
a liquid form. Hence if we regard the changes of relative posi- 
tion, of aggregation, or of chemical state, thus arising, as being 
transformed manifestations of the agencies from which they 
arise ; so must we regard the sensations, which such agencies 
produce in us, as new forms of the forces producing them. * * 

“ Besides the correlation and equivalence between external 
forces, and the mental forces generated by them in us under 
the form of sensations, there is a correlation and equivalence 
between sensations and those physical forces which, in the 
shape of bodily actions, result from them. The feelings we 
distinguish as light, heat, sound, odor, taste, pressure, &c., do 
not die away without immediate results; but are invariably 
followed by other manifestations of force. In addition to the 
excitement of secreting organs, that are in some cases traceable, 
there arises a contraction of the involuntary muscles, or of the 
voluntary muscles, or of both, * * * 

“Tf we take emotions instead of sensations, we find the cor- 
relation and equivalence equally manifest. Not only are the 
modes of consciousness directly produced in us by physical 
forces retransformable into physical forces under the form of mus- 
cular motions and the changes they initiate ; but the like is true of 
those modes of consciousness which are not directly produced in 
us by the physical forces. Emotions of moderate intensity, like 
sensations of moderate intensity, generate little beyond excite- 
ment of the heart and vascular system, joined sometimes with in- 
creased action of glandular organs. But as the emotions rise in 
strength, the muscles of the face, body, and limbs, begin to move. 
Of examples may be mentioned the frowns, dilated nostrils, and 
stampings of anger; the contracted brows, and wrung hands, of 
grief; the smiles and leaps of joy, and the frantic struggles of ter- 
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ror and despair. Passing over certain apparent, but only appar- 
ent exceptions, we see that whatever be the kind of emotion, 
there is a manifest relation between its amount and the 
amount of muscular action induced.” (p. 275-277). 

This with the further consideration, that certain physical 
stimuli, as whisky and opium, increase mental action, while 
unconsciousness follows inaction of the brain, is the substance 
of what is offered in proof that the physical and mental forces 
are one. Disengaged from swelling statement, it may be stated 
thus. Physical forces, as light or heat, excite sensations, there- 
fore sensations are transformed light or heat. 

Sensations being pleasant or painful excite desire or repul- 
sion. These are followed by motion, either toward or from 
the object of sensation. Therefore mechanical motion and its 
equivalents are the correlates of sensation. 

Again, mental action is attended by certain physical condi- 
tions; hence they are one. 

Indeed the whole argument may be summed up in this. 
Physical states excite mental states, and mental states excite 
physical states; therefore each is a form of the other. 

Looking at this merely with a logician’s eye, it must be con- 
fessed that it falls far short of proof. It establishes relation, 
not identity. One thing may well be the cause of another 
without being that other. No one can deny that light and 
heat may be the physical antecedents of sensation without being 
transformed sensations. Surely to prove a relation is not to 
provea correlation. To theclaim of quantitative relation between 
mental action and brain waste, there is this reply. The soul 
communicates with the material world through a physical 
organism; and its interests are bound up with it. Mental 
action is accompanied by nervous action, and this being so, we 
should expect such quantitative relation, even if there were no 
real interchange of power. Besides, there are many things 
which seem to indicate that even this relation is not as constant 
as the theory demands; that the soul can by its own energy 
restore physical vigor. An army is marching along, weary and 
dispirited. The men are ready to drop down with fatigue. 
The band strikes up a familiar air. The ranks straighten up; 
the men feel new life and vigor, and a march is made afterward 
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which would have been impossible before. Whence the new 
power? Every student has known what it is to feel the jar and 
discord of a nerve cease and weakness turned into power, as in 
some moment of despondency he started some great idea. 
Under its inspiration he has done that which otherwise would 
have killed him, and he has done it too without a correspond- 
ing depression. Whence the new power? Ordinarily the rela- 
tion between mental action, and nervous waste, is maintained ; 
but not in every case. Yetif it were, a correlation is not made 
out. The experiments made by Prof. Barker and others, which 
are said to prove the identity of mental force and heat, really 
establish only a correlation between the nervous action, which 
attends thought, and heat. Nervous action and heat correlate, 
but the real point is to prove that nerve force and mental force 
correlate. This has never been done. The whole argument 
upon this subject consists in ringing the changes upon the 
fact, known and undoubted from the beginning, that physical 
states influence mental states, and conversely; which is far 
enough from proving an identity. Yet not only is this all that 
Mr. Spencer has to offer; it is all that anyone has to offer. And 
the conclusion based on this scanty evidence is dressed up in 
a pseudo-science, and trumpeted abroad as having all the cer- 
titude of scientific demonstration. To ask for more evidence 
is sure proof of “an overwhelming bias in favor of a precon- 
ceived theory.” 

Bad as the argument is logically, psychologically it is still 
worse. An electric current generates heat, and, under the same 
conditions, does it every time. The connection is constant, 
and if it were not we should deny the correlation. Now if 
thought and sensation are only transformed nerve force, the 
relation must be constant; and whenever the proper forces 
appear at the chamber of the mind, the corresponding thought 
or sensation should invariably appear. But in truth, nine- 
tenths of the physical antecedents of sensation never produce 
any sensation at all. Let one be engaged in study, and all the 
sounds of the room may fall unheeded upon his ear. Let him 
be wrapped in thought, and all the sights of nature may excite 
no notice. The physical antecedents were there; from drum 
and retina came up the nervous tides, which are said to corre- 
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late with thought ; but they perished without notice. And so 
nerve currents are constantly pouring up from skin, from mus- 
cle, from eye, and ear, but the most of them pour unnoticed 
over into the abyss, which separates thought from the finest 
motion and the rarest matter. Why is this? Simply because 
the mind is active in all knowledge. Without attention by 
the inhabitant within, the nervous messengers knock in vain at 
the chambers of the soul. This undoubted fact is, of itself, 
sufficient to disprove the correlation. 

But allowing, for argument’s sake, that the connection holds 
for motion going in, the theory gives us no explanation of 
motion coming out. According to this theory, there can be no 
self-determination ; and if there is any such thing, the theory 
is false. Can then the soul initiate action, or can it not? 
The appeal is to consciousness; and the answer is undoubted. 
Whatever theory it may upset, the soul is self-determinant. 
It can act, or not; it can act in this direction, or in that. It 
avails nothing to say that it cannot act without a motive; 
motives are reasons for action, not causes, in a philosophical 
sense. It is equally useless to say, that without the physical 
forces the volition could not be carried out. The soul manifests 
itself through material media; and of course can do so only 
when the so-called material forces are present. But what was 
it that set muscles to contracting, and forces to working? Did 
they do it themselves? Or is there a cause behind them, which 
set them to work? Which supposition is true? The latter, 
the universal consciousness being witness; and that hidden 
cause, as Dean Alford would say, “that’s me.” The soul’s 
inherent activity renders the correlation impossible. 

There is, indeed, a simplicity in this doctrine which is very 
attractive. To begin with only matter and attraction, and rise: 
by successive steps through chemistry and physiology, until 
not only matter and force, but thought and mind also are under: 
our feet ; until love, conscience, and faith, fall into line with 
the physical sciences ; this certainly is an attractive programme. 
It offers to do so much, with such a small capital. Given the 
raw rudiments of matter and force, and an unlimited supply of 
time, and there will be no difficulty in grinding out an angel. 
Unfortunately, it cannot be done. Mental science cannot be 
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studied as the continuation of the physical. In the original 
act of knowledge they are separated by a gulf which cannot be 


— There is no doubt a psychological value in physio- 
ogical research ; but such research can never blossom into 


psychology. If it were possible to observe all that passes in 
the body, and gaze to the center of the brain, we should get 
no mental facts. We should see motion, not sensation ; vibra- 
tion, not thought. Motion in the spinning of brain molecules, 
or the passage of nervous currents, would be all that the sharp- 
est eye could detect; nor would there be anything in this to 
suggest the world of thought beyond. This can be reached 
only through self-consciousness. Indeed all fact is known 
only through self-consciousness. Mental science is independent 
of physical ; but not conversely. Physiology may boast as it 
will about the light it has thrown on mental problems; psy- 
chology has thrown vastly more light on physiological prob- 
lems. The mind is implicitly given in all knowledge; but is 
so unobtrusive, that men fall into the folly of supposing, that 
physical science, which mental science alone makes possible, is 
able to displace the latter. In every act of knowledge two 
things are always given, the knower, and the known; and 
these are given as distinct from each other. We may restrict 
our attention to the subject, and the result will be mental 
science ; or we may give it to the object, and the result will be 
physical science. But in every act of knowing, both are given ; 
and no discredit can be cast on one without also destroying 
the other. Hence physical and mental science are twins; and 
Siamese twins at that. The very nature of the cognitive act 
renders it impossible to arrange them in linear order. What- 
ever may be possible in fact, the human science, which attempts 
such arrangement, must commit both logical and psychological 
suicide. The discredit cast on the subjective does, and must, 
destroy the objective ; they appear or disappear together. We 
submit, then, that the linear arrangement of the sciences, which 
the “New Philosophy” contemplates, is psychologically impos- 
sible. But, if either element is to be discarded, it must be the 
objective ; and not the subjective. If a linear order is to be 
adopted, it must be referred to the mental and not the physical 
axis of knowledge. In the last analysis, materialistic science 
is‘a contradiction. 
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Psychology has yet another word to offer to the “ New Phi- 
losophy.” It demands the authority for the belief in force at 
all. It summons the evolutionist to tell where he discovered 
this force with which he conjures so mightily. And just here 
every system of mechanical atheism is speechless. For it is 
admitted now by all, that force is not a phenomenon, but a 
mental datum. Hime did philosophy a good service in show- 
ing that Nature presents nothing but succession ; and this is 
rigidly true. The keenest eye looking upon the armies of phe- 
nomena, which march to and fro in the physical world, can 
detect nothing but sequence. It is only as agents that we 
believe in action. It is only as there is causality within that 
we can reach causality without ; and the knowledge of internal 
causality is born only of our conscious and self-determined effort. 
Self-determination, volition, is the essence of the only causation 
that we know directly ; this is the sum total of our knowledge 
of power. Internal changes we refer to our will; external 
changes, what shall we say of them? We must refer them to 
external will or to nothing. We must either make them the 
results of volition, or leave them as mere sequences, without 
dynamic connection. The uncultured mind in all ages has 
persisted in referring external phenomena to external wills. 
Was there a storm, Neptune was angry or Eolus had let slip 
the winds. Was there a pestilence, some malignant demon 
had discovered the fountain of life, and charged it with deadly 
poison. Every order of fact had its god, to whose agency it 
was referred; in short, nature was alive. Absurd as were many 
of the beliefs begot of this tendency, it was far truer to psy- 
chology than is the prevailing scientific conception of an imper- 
sonal force. This doctrine has no warrant whatever within, nor 
the shadow of support without. For the mental law, which 
warrants the belief in external power, also warrants the inter- 
pretation of that power into volition. Will-power, or none, is the 
alternative offered by an inexorable logic. Besides, the concep- 
tion of an impersonal force in matter, is really opposed to the 
law of inertia. That law assumes absolute deadness in matter ; 
and this doctrine attributes to it all kinds of activity. One 
doctrine is, that matter cannot move itself; the other is, that 
matter can move itself. It is for the scientists to determine 
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which dogma they will give up. Comte, in a passage we 
have never seen quoted, admits the justice of this reasoning. 
He says: 

“Tf we insist upon penetrating the insoluble mystery of the 
essential cause of phenomena, there is no hypothesis more satis- 
factory than that they proceed from wills, dwelling in them, 
or outside of them; an hypothesis which assimilates them to 
the effect produced by the desires which exist within ourselves. 
Were it not for the pride induced by metaphysical and scientific 
studies, it would be inconceivable that any atheist, ancient or 
modern, should have believed that his vague hypotheses on 
such a subject were preferable to this direct mode of explana- 
tion. And it was the only mode which really satisfied the rea- 
son, until men began to see the utter inenity and inutility of 
all absolute research. The order of nature is doubtless very 
imperfect in every respect ; but its production is far more com- 
patible with the hypothesis of an intelligent will than with that 
of a blind mechanism. Persistent atheists then would seem to 
be the most illogical of theologians; for they occupy them- 
selves with the same questions, yet reject the only appropriate 
method of handling them.”—(L’ Ensemble du Positivisme, p. 46). 

That is, itis nonsense to ask for the cause of the present 
order; but if you are not yet ripe enough to see the folly of 
such inquiry, then the only rational answer is that the order of 
nature is the result of a superintending mind. Mr. Comte 
was not, in strictness, an atheist; he was more; he was a 
Positivist. 

Mr. Spencer too admits the cogency of the reasoning which 
reduces external force to a resultant of Divine Will; but 
escapes the conclusion by logical sleight of hand. He says: 

“On lifting a chair, the force exerted we regard as equal to 
that antagonistic force called the weight of the chair: and we 
cannot think of these as equal without thinking of them as 
like in kind ; since equality is conceivable only between things 
that are connatural. The axiom that action and reaction are 
equal, and in opposite directions, commonly exemplified by 
this very instance of muscular force versus weight, cannot be 
mentally realized on any other condition. Yet contrariwise, it 
is incredible that the force as existing in the chair, really resem- 
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bles the force as present to our minds. It scarcely needs to 
point out that the weight of the chair produces in us various 
feelings according as we support it by a single finger, or the 
whole hand, or the leg; and hence to argue, that as it cannot 
be like all these sensations, there is no reason to believe it like 
any. It suffices to remark that since the force as known to us 
is an affection of consciousness, we cannot conceive the force 
existing in the chair under. the same form without endowing 
the chair with consciousness. So that it is absurd to think of 
force like our sensation of it and yet necessary so to think of 
it, if we realize it in consciousness at all” (p. 58). 

It suffices to remark that the force of this argument lies in 
the assumption that force is identical with muscular tension and 
sensation. There is no absurdity in supposing that the great, 
coérdinating force of matter, whereby not only this chair and 
the earth, but all things, are bound together, is a manifestation 
of the Divine Will. In such case when our wills measure 
themselves against it there is really a common measure. But 
as for the tension we feel, it is not the force we put forth, but 
its effects. Sensation is not power, but result. Our knowledge 
of power is based upon our self-determination, not upon our 
muscular feelings; and all these might be removed without 
affecting our belief in force. There is, to be sure, an absurdity 
in the paragraph; but it is the absurdity of identifying cause 
and effect; and belongs entirely to Mr. Spencer. 

In a recent essay upon Mr. Martineau, Mr. Spencer makes 
some further criticisms upon this doctrine that Mind is first and 
rules forever. He says: 

“Tf then I have to conceive evolution as caused by an ‘orig- 
inating Mind,’ I must conceive this mind as having attributes 
akin to those of the only mind I know, and without which I can- 
not conceive mind at all. I will not dwell on the many incon- 
gruities hence resulting by asking how the ‘originating Mind’ 
is to be thought of as having states produced by things objec- 
tive to it; as discriminating among these states, and classing 
them as like and unlike, and as preferring one objective result 
to another. I will simply ask what happens, if we ascribe to 
the ‘originating Mind’ the character absolutely essential to the 
conception of mind, that it consists of a series of states of con- 
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sciousness? Put a series of states of consciousness as cause 
and the evolving universe as effect; and then endeavor to see 
the last as flowing from the first. It is possible to imagine in 
some dim kind of way a series of states of consciousness serv- 
. ing as antecedent to any one of the movements I see going on; 
for my own states of consciousness are often indirectly the 
antecedents to such movements. But how if I attempt to 
think of such a series as antecedent to all actions throughout 
the universe, to the motions of the multitudinous stars through 
space, to the revolutions of all their planets round them, to the 
gyrations of all these planets on their axes, to the infinitely- 
multiplied physical processes going on in each of these suns 
and planets? I cannot even think of a series of states of con- 
sciousness as causing the relatively small group of actions going 
on over the earth’s surface; I cannot even think of it as antece- 
dent to all the various winds and dissolving clouds they bear, 
to the currents of all the rivers, and the guiding action of all 
the glaciers, still less can I think of it as antecedent to the 
infinity of processes simultaneously going on in all the plants 
that cover the globe, from tropical palms down to polar lichens, 
and in all the animals that roam among them, and the insects 
that buzz about them. Even to a single small set of these 
multitudinous terrestrial changes, I cannot conceive as antece- 
dent a series of states of consciousness—cannot, for instance, 
think of it as causing the hundred thousand breakers that are 
at this instant curling over the shores of England. How then 
is it possible for me to conceive an ‘originating Mind,’ which I 
must represent to myself as a series of states of consciousness, 
being antecedent to the infinity of changes simultaneously going 
on in worlds too numerous to count, dispersed throughout a 
space that baffles imagination ?* 

If the doctrine of an “originating Mind” prove to be one 
half as absurd as the doctrines here taught, we shall hasten to 
give it up. Mind is a “series of states of consciousness.” We 
verily believe with Mr. Spencer that such a mind could not 
originate the universe; but what shall we say of the mind that 
can originate such a definition? A state must be the state of 
something. Consciousness implies a being who is conscious. 





* Pop. Science Monthly, July. 
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Motion without something that is moved is irrational; and so a 
state, which is the state of nothing, is the baldest nonsense. 
Mind is neither a state nor a series of states but a being who 
experiences these states. We do not hesitate a moment to class 
Mr. Spencer’s definition with the “ pseudo-ideas.” Now the 
fundamental conception of mind is a self-determining intelli- 
gence. We grant that, in many things, the Divine Mind must 
be directly opposed to ours. We gain our knowledge from 
without; with Him all is self-contained. Our art is copied from 
the beauty about us; with Him beauty originates. From our 
own experience we can gain no clue to very many phases of the 
Creative Mind; but wherever we find a free intelligence, we 
call it Mind; it may differ from us in very many ways; but in 
the underlying freedom and wisdom we should find a common 
measure. Now can such a Mind, free and intelligent, be the 
cause of all things? Mr. Spencer thinks not; for though it is 
abundantly credible, that linear forces in their blind play should 
have produced the great harmony of the universe, and should 
preserve the tune; a Mind, he thinks, would become confused 
and giddy. We defy anyone to get out of Mr. Spencer’s argu- 
ment, apart from the nonsense about the “series of states,” 
anything more than this; an infinite Mind would have more on 
its hands than it could attend to. He speaks of the infinity of 
processes going on on our earth; and multiplies it by the num- 
ber of the stars; and asks, if it is credible that one mind should 
originate and control all this. There is no difficulty in suppos- 
ing a blind force, without foresight; without wisdom to have 
done it all, and to maintain all in eternal order; but “ nothing 
short of an overwhelming bias in favor of a preconceived the- 
ory can explain the acceptance” of a Creative Mind as the 
explanation of the universe. Surely science must be asleep, and 
philosophy at the lowest ebb, when such sheer nonsense as this 
is allowed to usurp unchallenged a prominent place in either. 
Do you speak of the stars? “Lift up your eyes on high and 
behold who hath created these things, that bringeth out their 
host by number: he calleth them all by names by the greatness 
of his might, for that he is strong in power not one faileth.” 
No trace of confusion or weakness there. Does the infinity of 
orderly change astonish you? “Hast thou not known? Hast 
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thou not heard that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator 
of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? there 
is no searching of his understanding.” The absurd definition 
of Mind is miserable eaough as an argument; but the assertion 
that Mind is unequal to the situation is positively ludicrous. 
One active force in nature, the scientists say, and psychol- 
ogy gives them the choice of making that force nothing, or the 
resultant of an Ever-living, Ever-working Will. Yet possibly 
some may feel that the doctrine is at variance with known sci- 
entific discoveries. How can we reconcile this doctrine of Will- 
power with the fixedness of Nature's laws? ‘ With Him is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning.” Why may not Will 
adopt, for purposes of its own, a fixed mode of working? Why 
may not the steady law be made the expression of the constant 
thought? But is not gravitation an impersonal force? Surely 
since all the splendid achievements of astronomy are based upon 
this assumption, we must suppose it to represent a fact. Yes, we 
may suppose it to represent a fact, while it is not the fact itself. 
In mechanics, when we have a.single force, we can always 
decompose it into two or more forces which shall produce the 
same effect; or if we have a number of forces, we can com- 
pound them and obtain an equivalent single force. In every 
such case of resolution and composition, the reasoning for one 
member of the equation, holds for the other; yet in such cases 
we are not dealing with the fact itself, but with its equivalents: 
the resultant is the equivalent of the components, and con- 
versely. By this device the problem is made amenable to our 
calculus ; and the known equivalence justifies our confidence in 
the conclusion. Now scientific theories we believe to be of this 
order ; they are equivalents of the fact but not the fact itself. 
Being equivalents they serve the purposes of science as well as 
the fact itself would; enabling us to previse phenomena, and 
to give unity to our knowledge; which is the chief function of 
science. Thus the atomic theory looks upon matter as com- 
posed of indivisible atoms, Different elements ‘have atoms of 
different sizes; but the size for the same element is constant. 
Our chemical philosophy is based almost entirely upon this con- 
ception; but, while it has a scientific value, it is extremely 
doubtful whether it represents any fact of the interior constitu- 
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tion of matter. It is an equivalent not a fact. So too the vibra- 
tory theory of light, and the classifications of natural history 
serve to explain many facts, to give unity to our knowledge 
and to forecast the future. So far they are equivalents; and 
we may safely rely upon the conclusions based upon them ; but 
there is no proof that they are any more than equivalents. 
Indeed the fact that they all fail to explain all the phenomena 
indicates that they are like those mathematical calculations 
based upon approximative methods, true enough for practical 
purposes ; but sure to diverge from the truth if carried too far. 
They all have a parallax with the truth, imperceptible indeed 
for terrestrial distances, but at the distance of the fixed stars, 
the subtending line is the diameter of the earth’s orbit. This 
then is what we mean in saying that gravitation represents a 
fact, but is not the fact itself. Indeed this is the way in which 
Newton stated the theory; not that there is a power in the sun 
by which the planets move, but that they move as they would if 
there were such a power. This is all that science needs to 
know. But they would move in the same way, if they were 
guided by Divine Power. Both theories explain the facts; but 
the former has the demerit of being irrational, and must be 
rejected. 

We look upon this idea of force as the only mediator between 
science and religion. It has long been seen by all thinking 
men, that it is impossible to make any satisfactory partition of 
territory between these rivals. Wherever there are events, 
whether in mind or matter, science will look for a law. Wher- 
ever there are events, whether in mind or matter, religion will 
look for God. If science and religion are mutually exclusive, 
there must be constant encroachments, with resulting feuds, 
until one or the other is destroyed. It may be possible for 
some men to keep their religion in one hemisphere of their 
brain, and their science in the other, but to most men such a 
feat is impossible. Nor is it desirable that it should be other- 
wise, for such a composite figure is more suggestive of hypoc- 
risy than anything else. If one lobe believes only in immut- 
able law, the other can have little faith in prayer. But it seems 
to us that this idea of force makes an honorable reconciliation 
possible; enforcing as it does the need of an originating Mind, 
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but leaving the method of its working undetermined. Science 
discovers laws, but is forced to provide an Ever-active Admin- 
istrator; this satisfies religion. Religion proves an Ever-living 
Will, but is compelled to grant its steady method ; this satisfies 
science. To the first the cause, to the second the method; to 
the first the power, to the second the path by which it proceeds. 
Nor do we believe that an abiding peace is possible on any 
other basis. 

But as we wish to continue this argument a little further in 
order to show the true character of Mr. Spencer's system, let us 
grant, what he assumes, the existence of a universal, impersonal 
force, and see how he accounts for the intelligence the universe 
seems to manifest. We shall find it to be only the old atheistic 
system of chance in a new, and not much improved, edition. 
One force of infinite differentiations, but without intelligent 
play, is that able in its blind hide-and-seek to hit upon and 
maintain organic forms, which manifest the highest adaptive 
skill? If life is a resultant of force, it is not the result of a sin- 
gle form but of many. Physical, chemical, electric thermal 
forces enter into the compound ; and only by the nicest adjust- 
ment is life maintained. Any one of the forces entering into 
the body would destroy it, if unrestrained. Is this underlying 
linear force capable of originating the happy balance? The 
old theory that out of the jumble of atoms organic combina- 
tions arise, is scouted by every one; is it any more credible 
that out of a jumble of forces organic forms should come? 
Mr. Spencer sees no difficulty in such a view; and bases his 
faith on the “ Instability of the Homogeneous,” the “ Multipli- 
cation of Effects,” and the process of “ Differentiation and Inte- 
gration ;” three chapters in which he explains the process of 
evolution. 

Take any mass of homogeneous matter, its different parts 
stand differently related to both internal and external forces. 
The exterior will receive light and heat, while the interior 
will receive no light and little heat. The same will hold of the 
action of any of the forms of force. But this unequal action 
will result in unequal changes, by which the original homogene- 
ity will be destroyed. Heterogeneity, being once established, 
will cause a still more varied reaction of the several parts, and 
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the necessary result will be a still more complex heterogeneity. 
The increasing differentiation of the parts will cause the inci- 
dent force to split into a variety of forms, light, heat, electricity, 
all of which increase the heterogeneity and “ multiply effects.” 
Here then we have a force constantly at work to produce diver- 
sity: and in some of its turnings and twistings it produces liv- 
ing forms. This is the sum of the two chapters on the “ Insta- 
bility of the Homogeneous ” and the “ Multiplication of Effects.” 
It will hardly be credited without a quotation. 

“Take a mass of unorganized but organizable matter—either 
the body of one of the lowest living forms or the germs of one of 
the higher. Consider its circumstances, either it is immersed in 
water or air, or within a parent organism. Wherever placed, 
however, its outer and inner parts stand differently related to sur- 
rounding agencies, nutriment, oxygen, and the various stimuli. 
But this is not all. Whether it lies quiescent at the bottom of 
the water, or on the leaf of a plant, whether it moves through the 
water, preserving some definite attitudes, or whether it is in the 
inside of an adult ; it equally results that certain parts of its sur- 
face are more exposed to light, heat, or oxygen, and in others, to 
the material tissues and their contents. Hence must follow the 
destruction of its original equilibrium. This may take place in 
one of two ways. Either the disturbing forces may be such as 
to overbalance the affinities of the organic elements, in which 
case there result those changes known as decomposition, or, as 
is ordinarily the case, such changes are induced as do not 
destroy the organic compounds, but only modify them. The 
parts most exposed to the modifying forces being most modi- 
fied.” (p. 871). 

Passing over the utterly false assumption that germs are 
unorganized, let us examine this reasoning. This homogeneous 
germ must lapse into heterogeneity. Action and reaction will 
be further complicated by this change, “ effects” will be “ mul- 
tiplied,” and the result will be more heterogeneity. The direc- 
tion of these changes is, to be sure, mainly a matter of guess- 
work; for, as Mr. Spencer well says, “the actions going on 
throughout an organism are so involved and subtle, that we 
cannot expect to identify the particular forces by which par- 
ticular integrations are effected.” The finished result will be, 
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let us suppose, a baby. Out of the infinite heterogeneities 
possible, this unintelligent force will hit each time upon that 
particular heterogeneity, a baby. When born, it will bring 
with it eyes fitted for the light, ears adapted to sound, lungs 
adapted to the air, bones to support the structure, muscles to 
move it, a nervous system to codrdinate and control the motions, 
yet all this marvelous adaptation of the parts to each other, 
and of the whole to its surroundings; and this astonishing 
prevision of future needs, are the result of the “ Instability of 
the Homogeneous” and the “ Multiplication of Effects.” Two 
very pregnant principles surely. But grant that the homogene- 
ous is unstable, why should it not fall into a chaotic hetero- 
geneity? Why should not the heterogeneous changes cancel 
themselves? that is, why should not the result of one hetero- 
geneity be, to cancel a previously existing one? Why should 
there be any progress at all? Most of all, why should there 
be any orderly and intelligent series of changes such as is here 
exhibited? There is no answer to these questions in anything 
Mr. Spencer has said. Possible heterogeneities are infinite, the 
problem is, the production of heterogeneity manifesting the 
highest intelligence. The “ Instability of the Homogeneous” 
might possibly account for chaos; it is totally insufficient to 
explain creation. 

Mr. Spencer attempts to supplement this reasoning by the chap- 
ter on “ Differentiation and Integration.” The doctrine is, that 
like tends to get with like under the operation of a uniform 
force. It is illustrated by the fact, that a smart breeze in Octo- 
ber carries away the dying leaves, and allows the green ones 
toremain. This is called “segregation.” The sorting action 
of rivers is another example. First the larger stones are depos- 
ited, next the smaller, and finally the fine mud is deposited 
far out at sea. Some phenomena of crystallization are also 
appealed to. Mr. Spencer has a way of using the vaguest and 
most far-fetched analogies as identities, which often makes it 
impossible to get at any defined meaning. But we suppose that 
he means by this to persuade us to believe that there is some 
sorting action in the body, whereby similar kinds of organic mat- 
ter get together. Bone matter unites, nervous matter “ segre- 
gates,” &c. Omitting to inquire as to the fact, it suffices to say 
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that even if true the argument is not improved. Simple aggre- 
gation would satisfy this “law of segregation” ; but something 
more than aggregation is necessary for organic needs. Ner- 
vous matter must not only be “ segregated,” but “segregated” 
in a very peculiar manner. There must first be a large mass, 
from which passes a long cord of the same material, which in 
its turn gives off long threads, which divide, and subdivide, 
until the body is enclosed and interlaced with a most marvel- 
ous network. This is a very peculiar kind of “ segregation,” 
and it is hardly illustrated by the blowing off of dead leaves, 
or the washing of sand out of gravel. The same remark is 
true for all the components of the body. Bones, muscles, 
veins, must be “ segregated” just so, to serve the purposes of 
the structure. It is not “segregation” alone, but the “ segre- 
gation” in such peculiar forms, in forms so happily adapted to 
the needs of the organism, and which bear such marks of 
intelligence ; this it is which is the real wonder. And this is 
entirely unaccounted for by anything in the “ Instability of 
the Homogeneous,” the “ Multiplication of Effects,” or the 
“ Law of Segregation.” We repeat it; this is nothing but the 
Lucretian system of chance dressed up in a pseudo-scientific 
jargon. The atoms, Lucretius says, must in infinite time try 
all forms; and some of these will live. The homogeneous, the 
later Lucretius says, must fall into the heterogeneous; and 
some of these heterogeneities will live. Will some one point 
out the difference between them ? 

The purely hap-hazard character of his combinations appears 
more clearly in the volumes on Biology and Psychology, where 
these principles are applied at length. If anyone has any 
doubt of the justness of our criticism, we recommend him to 
examine, say, the Genesis of Nerves and Nervous Systems 
(Psychology, $224, et seg.). We can only give a summary of 
the reasoning. Motion always takes place along lines of least 
resistance, but “when through undifferentiated tissue there 
has passed for the first time a wave of disturbance from some 
place where molecular action is liberated, to some place where 
it is absorbed, the line of least resistance followed must be an 
indefinite and irregular line.” He then proceeds to show how 
this vague course must become a definite channel; and, after a 
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page of as pure fancies as ever entered Don Quixote’s brain, he 
emerges with what he calls the “formula,” that nerves are 
formed by the passage of motion along lines of least resistance. 
Observe the little difficulties which Mr. Spencer has not deigned 
to notice. It is very important that nerves should be just 
where they are. Now how did it happen that in that mass of 
“undifferentiated tissues” the “some place where molecular 
motion is liberated,” and the “some place where it is absorbed,” 
happened to be just the places between which nervous connection 
is needed? Consider the marvelous interlacing of the nerves, and 
how necessary that complexity is for the needs of the structure; 
and then tell us how it came to pass that the “lines of least 
resistance” arranged themselves so happily. There is no 
@ priori necessity for such an arrangement; on the contrary, 
there is the very strongest @ priori improbability against it. 
The bare possibility is a thing of chance, and that of the infi- 
nitesimal order; while the argument is based upon the purest 
imagination. Surely it requires no small amount of nerve to 
manufacture nerves in this fanciful fashion ; and then parade 
the result as having the exactness of science and the certitude 
of demonstration. The only thing more astonishing is, that it 
should ever have been believed. 

But we are tired of pursuing weakness and folly further, or 
we might add pages of similar absurdities We do not mean 
to deny that there is much that is ingenious and valuable in 
Mr. Spencer’s work ; but we do say that when stripped of their 
seeming science, his explanations are just those that atheism 
has always given, chance and time. These are the great won- 
der-workers. Let us sum up. We have seen that the philo- 
sophical principles of Part 1. and IL are in absolute contradic- 
tion; that if Part L is true, Part Il. must be sent to the limbo 
of “ pseudo-ideas” ; while, if Part IL is true, the sentence of 
banishment against religious ideas must be recalled. We have 
seen that the positive proof of the correlation of the physical 
with the vital and mental forces is of the weakest kind, even 
if there were no opposing evidence; while in addition, we 
have seen that it is in plainest opposition to undoubted facts. 
We have further seen that the same mental law which warrants 
the belief in external power, also warrants the resolution of 
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that power into Divine volition. Finally, we have seen that, 
even granting to Mr. Spencer his impersonal force, his proof 
that it is capable of doing the work of intelligence, is a com- 
pound of scientific terms and the purest romance. That such 
a book should have held a prominent position in science for 
nearly ten years is the best example we can recall of the 
“Stability of the Heterogeneous.” The future may assign it a 
place in the “ Poetry of Science ;” we are confident that it will 
give it no higher position. 

When any doctrine, however dear, is disproved, we are going 
to give it up. As friends bear their dead forth to the green 
fields, and lay the cherished forms forever out of sight; so, 
when science renders it impossible for us longer to hold them, 
we will gather up our most cherished beliefs, and bury them 
forever. We seek truth, though it leave us and the world 
orphans ; and write on every tombstone, “ Death is an eternal 
sleep.” But we have no apprehensions of such a result. Again 
and again has the death of the Living God been proclaimed ; 
but in every case it proved that the wish, not reason, was father 
to the thought. Times innumerable has religion been over- 
thrown; but still the devout soul kneels and prays. Aye 
more, as in the retreat of the Ten Thousand, the weapons the 
enemy cast into our camp we have used to kindle our fires. 
We would not now have back the old conceptions, if they 
could be had for the wishing. No one would now wish, in 
the interests of piety, to set up the date of creation 4004 B. C. ; 
or to restore the crystal firmament with its points of light. 
The long times of geology seem sublimest symbols of His infi- 
nite years. The flashing splendors of the skies, the ponderous 
orbs, the blazing suns, the measureless distances, the mighty 
periods, how much more worthy of the Creator do these seem 
than the pitiful, peep-show heaven for which the Church once 
contended? The steady laws, impressive types of His fixed 
thought, are enemies no longer. Never before was the universe 
so fit an abode of the God we love as it is to-day. Never did 
the heavens so declare the glory of God as they do now. The 
most impressive lesson of the past is, to fear nothing that is 
real, and to despair of nothing that is good. It bids us lay 
aside the secret scepticism of our own teachings, which is at 
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once our weakness and our disgrace, and fear nothing, either 
from the truth, or for it. We listen without dread for the 
worst word that science or anything else can utter; and we 
are confident that, when that word shall have been uttered, the 
devout soul will still have the warrant of reason, as well as of 
faith, for joining in that ancient ascription of praise to “ the 
King Eternal, Immortal, Invisible, and the only Wise God.” 





Professor James Hadley. 


Articte IL.—IN MEMORIAM.—PROFESSOR JAMES 
HADLEY.* 


PROFESSOR JAMES HADLEY was born in Fairfield, Herkimer 
County, New York, March 30, 1821. This town was for many 
years the seat of a flourishing Medical Institution, in which his 
father, at the time of his birth, was Professor of Chemistry. There 
was also in the town a well known Academy, which during 
Prof. Hadley’s childhood and youth was under the care of 
Rev. Dr. David Chassel, a man of Scotch descent and Scotch 
characteristics. Dr. Chassel was Prof. Hadley’s sole instructor, 
aside from the members of his own household, with one or two 
inconsiderable exceptions, from the age of seven years until he 
entered college. Of Dr. Chassel he always spoke with great 
affection and respect. The household abounded in intellectual 
activities and stimulating excitements, and was filled with the 
atmosphere of sympathy and love. He was from the first a 
child of delicate organization, as is the wont of great scholars, 
and from very early years became the pride and pet of the village. 
He was a bright-eyed and frolicsome boy, caring for several years 
more for play than for study, though his quick observation, 
his rapid acquisitions, and his tenacious memory, distinguished 
him very early above all his peers) When he was nine 
years old he was afflicted with a white swelling upon his knee, 
the consequence of a casual injury, which was followed by a 
year and a half of severe suffering, and disabled him for life. 
During this long and painful illness, he still held his place of 
preéminence, his playmates vying with one another for the 
privilege of trundling the bright-eyed sufferer in his invalid’s car- 
riage. “Sweet are the uses of adversity,” and these sweet uses , 
are manifold, but in no respect are they more conspicuous than 
in the lives of men eminent for literary achievements. Many a 
random blow—an unlucky accident, as it would be called,—has 
developed and matured a great genius, by sharpening the wits, 
by turning the mind in on itself, by chastening the feelings, 
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by shutting up the roving and scattered thoughts to books, 
reflection and imaginative power, or determining the sufferer 
to a secluded and bookish life. So it was with Prof. Hadley. 
As a mere child he had indeed never misspelled a word, and 
in learning to read, had tasked himself to read the earliest 
sentence which he mastered with the letters inverted. He had 
also begun Latin at seven, but it was not till his early discipline 
of seclusion and suffering was perfected, at the age of ten and a 
half or eleven years, that he gave himself to study and to books. 
From that time his life was that of a systematic and energetic 
scholar. He did not abandon play. Nothing could repress the 
exuberance of his spirits or the force of his bodily activity. He 
soon learned with or without his crutch to perform feats of sur- 
prising agility. But his papers show that as early as fourteen 
he began to map out the work of his days and weeks, and that 
his scheme of study was most liberal and involved severe effort. 
He edited a literary newspaper, furnishing the matter for entire 
numbers himself and writing these out in the fair chirography 
which he acquired by self-schooling. These papers are still pre- 
served and abound in various and sprightly jeux d'esprit in prose 
and verse, on topics humerous and grave, such as all boys delight 
in. At the age of fifteen he picked up a Hebrew Chrestomathy, 
and, with some help, taught himself the elements of the Hebrew 
language. At about this age he occasionally heard the recitations 
of his own class, and the scene is well remembered when this 
slender and delicate boy sat upon the knee of one of his class- 
mates, and heard the lesson through. None of us can doubt 
that he heard it thoroughly and keenly, and boldly scrutinized 
the work of his stalwart associates. A little later Dr. Chassel 
made him his assistant in hearing some of the classes. The 
next three years he served acceptably as a regularly elected as- 
sistant in the school. At the age of nineteen and a half, he 
entered Yale College, coming hither at his own suggestion. His 
father and brother were graduates of other colleges, and his 
mother naturally shrunk from sending this delicate and darling 
son so far away among strangers. But he insisted on coming, 
because he thought he should find here what he desired. He 
applied for admission to the Junior class. President Woolsey 
examined him in Greek, and after hearing him read a little and 
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asking him a few questions, expressed his entire satisfaction. 
When the examination was finished he told him that he could 
take any position in the class which he might desire. Little 
did he think at that hour what a blessing had come to the 
college in this modest stranger, who knocked at her door at the 
sixth hour—how this youth should be stimulated and retreshed 
by his own example and scholarship, and take the torch of 
Greek and other learning from his own hand to transmit it new- 
trimmed and replenished to another generation ; so that when 
he should die he himself should say of him “he was a great 
scholar, great for any part of the world.” While in college, 
he pursued special studies in almost every term, in one term 
German, in another Spanish, in another the Calculus, in another 
Hebrew, but was foremost in his class, which graduated in 1842. 
He remained a year as resident graduate, devoting himself 
especially to mathematical studies. During this year his atten- 
tion was drawn to certain difficult problems in the mathematical 
journal then conducted by Prof. Pierce, of Cambridge. These 
problems he solved with such ingenuity as to attract the atten- 
tion of the distinguished Professor, who has repeated the 
remark more than once, that he could not forgive Yale College 
for making the man Professor of Greek who should have been 
the first mathematicidn of the country. The year following he 
entered the Theological Seminary, and remained two years, 
except that from September, 1844, to April, 1845, he acted as tutor 
in Middlebury College. In September, 1845, he became tutor in 
this college, and held that office till August, 1848, when he 
was appointed Assistant Professor of Greek. In July, 1851, 
when President Woolsey resigned the professorship of Greek, 
he was elected his successor, and was married the 18th of 
August. In 1864 he was called toa severe affliction in the 
death of his brother, Prof. Henry H. Hadley, a man of kindred 
genius, whom he greatly loved. In February, 1865, he was 
prostrated by an insidious disease which required release from 
all active service. In September, 1866, a surgical operation be- 
came necessary, which was followed by long continued debility. 
In January, 1868, he began his college work again, perfectly 
restored as he thought, but with somewhat lighter labors. Early 
in the last college year he suffered from a cold inducing a 
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partial relaxation of the vocal organs. Early in the present 
year he suffered from a similar attack, but he regarded it as 
temporary, and still insisted that his constitutional force and 
capacity for work were unabated. A few weeks since, a 
more active disease assailed him, to the repeated onsets of which 
he at last yielded, and on Thursday morning, November 14, he 
gently breathed away his life. These are the brief records of a 
most honored: and useful career, in which has been matured 
and manifested a character of marked eminence and peculiari- 
ties. ‘To some of these peculiarities I ask your attention. 


As a scholar, Prof. Hadley was remarkable for the extent of 
his acquisitions. The enumeration of the many languages 
which he completely mastered, and the many others with which 
he was more or less familiar, is decisive of this. In the Greek 
and the Hebrew he was an adept. He was familiar with the 
Latin, and the principal modern languages, including the 
Swedish ; with Arabic and Armenian; with several Celtic lan- 
guages, as Welch, Gaelic and Irish ; with the Sanskrit, and the 
different forms of the Gothic. Of late years he has given special 
and continuous attention to the sources and early forms of the 
English. It was no uncommon thing with him to devote a few 
weeks to the special study of the grammar and vocabulary 
of a language before unknown, and thus appropriate valuable 
material for his general studies in comparative philology. To 
most scholars the complete mastery of a single language is the 
work of many years and distinguishes the life. To it every 
other study is auxiliary at least, if not secondary. But for 
Professor Hadley to acquire a language was so easy, and the 
ends for which he studied language were so broad and compre- 
hensive, that he seemed to be equally at home in many tongues, 
and to appropriate from many others all that was required for 
his purposes. In respect to every language which he com- 
menced, he was inclined, however, not to stop with the amount 
of knowledge which would suffice for any immediate object, 
but to proceed to the mastery of whatever could be known. 

We hardly need add that in this extent of linguistic study 
he was uniformly exact. Indeed the exactness and thorough- 
ness of his habifs were incidental to the extent of his 
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studies, even when he studied for the ends of comparative criti- 
cism. While he discerned principles with singular sagacity, and 
made his generalizations with a broad comprehensiveness, he 
would not be content till he could enforce each principle with 
abundant illustrations, and justify and enliven his generaliza- 
tions by an affluence of examples. Most philologists, even 
among the most eminent, incline either to excess in detail or 
generalization. To Prof. Hadley it was as natural to remember 
the particular example as it was to seize the principle which it 
illustrated. On the one hand, the principle in question was not 
overlooked by a microscopic attention to the minute; on the 
other hand, he was slow to accept the conclusions of another, 
however well accredited, until he had traveled over the entire 
process by which the original discoverer had reached them, and 
so to speak, had verified and discovered them for himself. 

The variety of his knowledge was as remarkable as its ex- 
tent. He was not only equally at home in several languages, 
each of a different family and type, which in itself is uncommon, 
but he was equally master of other branches of knowledge, 
some of them remote from language and philology. In the 
pure mathematics he had a special delight—being as a learner 
and teacher singularly rapid in his insight, clear in his 
discriminations and ingenious in invention. At an early period 
of his public life, as we have seen, it was almost a matter of 
question whether he was not as well fitted for this science 
as for philology. In the multitude of his linguistic studies, 
he never abated his interest in the mathematics, and never 
forgot any problem which he had mastered. He watched with 
close and interested attention the progress of mathematical 
physics, and kept himself familiar with the decisive movements 
which have marked the progress of each of the sciences of 
nature. In chronology and history he was singularly preéminent. 
This was not surprising in view of his prevailing tastes and 
activities. But there was occasion of surprise at the ever re- 
newed evidence that he could retain so many facts so long 
after they had been specially attended to, or cared for. The 
events of common life, and the details of college experience, the 
names and characters of individual pupils, as well as the dates 
and circumstances of public transactions, were held fast, and as 
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it would seem never forgotten. The dates of ancient and 
modern chronology were indelibly traced upon his memory. 
The great epochs and events which make Ancient and Modern 
History memorable and instructive, were pictured vividly 
before his imagination. His earlier pupils had reason to 
wonder at the instructor who could hear long lessons in 
chronological history without a text book. To the history of 
the Roman law, he had been attracted first by its historic 
interest and relations, and subsequently by its systematic 
completeness, and logical symmetry. In this department he 
made such achievements as to prepare a course of lectures, 
which have never failed to command respect even from those to 
whom jurisprudence in its principles and details was the 
study of a life. So great was his pleasure in this study, that 
he remarked that he was more fond of jurisprudence than of 
anything else, and was better fitted for the law than for any 
other profession. We recall, in this connection, the circumstance 
that in his youth the boys of the village uniformily and un- 
animously submitted all their questions in dispute to his arbitra- 
tion as final. In political science he felt a strong interest for 
similar reasons, and so far as a sense of his fitness was con- 
cerned, no hesitation would have been felt at any time in the 
last years of his life, in transferring him to the chair either of 
history or of political and social science. Of the American 
Oriental Society he was an acknowledged pillar from the first, 
and for the last two years has been its president. In the Philo- 
logical Association the variety of his acquisitions, and the 
reach and sagacity of his reflections in diverse spheres, were 
most conspicuous. Whatever paper might be read, whether on 
the Semitic tongues, or any of the Indo-European languages, 
ancient or modern, whether on Anglo-Saxon, or the later Eng- 
lish, whether the paper concerned matters of fact or attempted 
ambitious and fanciful speculation, whether the subject was 
known to have been familiar to him for years, or seemed remote 
from the range of his special studies; whenever Professor Had- 
ley spoke, he spoke with authority, and was listened to with 
deference, because he spoke from certain knowledge and ma- 
ture thought. It was interesting to observe how skillfully and 
kindly, how sharply and yet how gently, he couldepeak under 
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circumstances of unusual delicacy. Most aptly did the image 
from the old poet, whom he knew so well, of the gently falling 
snow, describe the quietness with which the words of authority 
dropped from his lips, and the hush of deference with which 
they were received. His written communications were care- 
fully prepared. Many of them cost him the labor of months. 
They were uniformly novel in import, and in some sense impor- 
tant contributions to what was already accepted or known. 
They were as uniformly characterized by exhaustiveness of re- 
search, by elaborateness of thought, clearness of method, and 
compactness and simplicity of diction. Even the stranger to 
his person and to the subject of which he spoke or read, who 
happened to be present at one of the meetings of this Associa- 
tion, could not fail to be impressed with the conviction that he 
was a man of various knowledge. Had such a stranger gone 
from the public sessions by which he had been so impressed into 
any of the social gatherings which followed, and entered into 
familiar conversation with Prof. Hadley, he would have found 
that on most topics of general interest, he would seem equally 
at home, equally well-informed and clear sighted, whether the 
topic were the latest news of the season, or some great public 
movement of politics or finance; whether it concerned a matter 
of scientific research or of literary criticism. 

Variety of knowledge does not always indicate breadth of 
mind. Not a few men have extensive, exact and various 
knowledge, who are narrow-minded men, inasmuch as their 
well-grounded positiveness within certain spheres seems to dis- 
qualify them from appreciating the facts or truths which lie be- 
yond. Men of erudition and men of science are equally liable 
to this consequence of special studies, even when such studies 
cover a wide range. That Professor Hadley was in every sense 
a wide-minded man, is evident from his equally s»gacious 
comprehension of scientific truth, and sympathetic appreciation 
of literary perfection and beauty. His mind responded as 
readily to the splendid achievements of Faraday as to the re- 
fined sentiment and the finished diction of Tennyson. His 
knowledge of English literature in its most recent phases and 
productions, including the best works of fiction, was exhaus- 
tive. In critical judgment, exact memory and appreciative 
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enjoyment of modern English writers, he was surpassed by 
few to whom literature is a specialty. His powers of poetic 
composition were of no mean order. His judgments on ques- 
tions of common life, and his sympathies with men of humble 
acquisitions, both illustrated the same breadth of character. 
His knowledge of the many sided and many shaded tendencies 
of modern speculation, as well as of the grave questions of 
theological truth and practical duty, and his wise and well 
considered conclusions in regard to these topics, were all sig- 
nificant of the same. His capacity to decide upon the propri- 
eties of controversial discussion, and his selection of felicitous 
diction, were equally conspicuous, 

If we turn from his achievements as objective products, and 
inquire by what subjective habits and activities these results 
were attained, we find them characterized by great ease and 
naturalness. The workings of Professor Hadley’s mind, even 
when most extraordinary in their grasp and insight, apparently 
cost little effort. It was pleasure and play to him to trace the 
intricacies which to others are a tangled maze, and to respond 
with delicate touch to those refined discriminations which are 
impalpable to the ordinary mind. To perceive once, was with 
him to remember always. To master a train of thought by a 
single glance, was to make it his own forever. Much of this 
ease and precision was an endowment of nature, or, as he would 
prefer to phrase it, was the giftof God. But it was in part 
also and very greatly the result of discipline, and this perfec- 
tion of discipline was in his case owing largely to those fine 
moral qualities in which are so often, if not uniformly, to be 
found the springs of what is best and most symmetrical in intel- 
leetual achievement. We cannot conceive of Professor Hadley 
as a boy, except as a boy who always had a book in his hand, 
and to whom his books were a real and interesting world. We 
cannot conceive of him except as acquiring with the eagerness 
of the busy and roving bee, and as hoarding his stores as spon- 
taneously as he acquired them ; but we cannot overlook the fact 
that many a boy as gifted as he was has been beguiled to the 
waste and perversion of his powers, by the ease with which he 
could use them; and that many more as apt and as quick as he 
have contracted some injurious mental habit, which has fear- 
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fully revenged itself upon their intellectual growth. Others 
equally promising, through moral perverseness, have forced their 
marvelous powers to grind in some prison house cf the Philis+ 
tines instead of rejoicing in the freedom with which the truth. 
makes free. The easy working of his mind was surprising, 
however it be accounted for,—-whether it be ascribed to genius, 
or to intellectual discipline, or to moral culture, or to all com- 
bined. The ease with which he wrought was never abused to 
that fatal facility of superficial thought and extemporaneous 
guess-work which is made a substitute for thorough going and 
earnest application. Whatever his mind wrought it wrought 
with its entire energy. 

This leads us to observe that the energy of Prof. Hadley’s 
mind was as surprising as the spontaneity of its acting. His 
capacity to bring into action the entire force of his’ powers 
was almost unique, especially when connected with the absence 
of the usual indications of effort. But the energy which was 
present was manifest from the results. We can think of noth- 
ing more apt to illustrate this feature of his character, if the 
comparison may be allowed, than the smooth and quiet working. 
of one of these fearfully noiseless steam engines which. makes 
itself felt in the precision and strength with which it drives every 
spindle and drill to its work. This quick and effective energy’ 
involved, of necessity, the complete concentration of his intellea- 
tual force, and the exclusion of everything irrelevant, whether’ 
the digressive thought or the intrusive feeling. The energy of 
Prof. Hadley also made itself known in the form of self-reliance: 
Though modest in the assertion of his opinions, he was strong in 
holding them. Though his convictions were never intruded, 
they were not easily changed. That his energy was chiefly in- 
tellectual, was indicated by the absence of passionate earnestness 
and impatient excitement. His coolness was equally conspicuous 
in inquiring after what was true and in the exposition'and: de- 
fence of the conclusions which he had reached. His patience of 
labor was but another form of the same energy, as it was mani- 
fested in the control of his personal inclinations, in' subduing, 
fond partialities, and submitting to every form of unexciting 
drudgery. A supreme and honest devotion to truth was the 
chief passion of his soul. His sense of justice was conspicuous: 
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Few men have looked upon the various aspects of the face of 
truth so uniformly in the dry light of reason. Few have main- 
tained a more unselfish allegiance to all her behests, with such 
complete subjection to her lawful authority. 

We have incidentally referred to the fact that Prof. Hadley’s 
mastery of any subject upon which he expressed an opinion, 
and his simple allegiance to the truth, gave him great authority 
among the scholars of this country. It was not so much he who 
spoke, as it was that measure of ascertained and accepted truth 
which had become impersonated in him. His peers and his 
pupils felt assured, when they heard him on any subject, that the 
field of inquiry had been mastered—-that whatever was accessible 
had been patiently collected, impartially considered, sagaciously 
interpreted, and clearly and methodically set forth. If we add 
to this the considerate kindness that restrained him from inflict- 
ing needless pain, and the unaffected modesty that veiled his 
own personal agency, and hid rather than obtruded the tokens 
of superiority, we have explained how it happened, that among 
American scholars he was so generally and so readily acknowl- 
edged, by those with whom he came in contact, to be preémi- 
nent in many departments of knowledge. The most eminent 
among our living scholars needed only to meet and confer with 
him, to acknowledge this superiority to be unquestioned. It 
was regarded as only an act of generous loyalty thus to do 
homage to one who accepted no allegiance for himself, but 
gracefully transferred it to that truth which all scholars regard 
as supreme. 

Had Prof. Hadley been brought in contact or comparison 
with European philologists he would have taken rank among 
the foremost scholars of his generation. We infer this from 
what we know of the acquisitions and works of philologists 
living and dead, from his unquestioned competency to appre- 
eiate and criticize these works, and from the honor which he 
received from those American scholars who have achieved a 
European reputation. His friends all profoundly regret that he 
could not have been personally known to those trans-Atlantic 
scholars, who would have gladly acknowledged him as their 
peer. It is-worthy of notice that he made his surprising acqui- 
sitions without the leisure or the excitement of studies in a 
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European university, and that he made them when pressed with 
the laborious necessity of teaching college classes for three hours 
a day and more. Prof. Hadley, moreover, did not follow the 
German method of introducing himself to the world of scholars, 
He wrote no book for many years, and his grammar is avowedly 
based upon that of Professor George Curtius. Brief essays and 
papers, however able, do not readily attract the attention of 
foreign readers. Prof. Hadley, like many of the scholars of 
England, preferred to acquire the knowledge which he desired 
to possess, rather than to recast it for the few English-speaking 
readers, who were scarcely advanced enough to receive it. 
Moreover he was so pressed with his duties in training his 
classes in elementary Greek, and now and then directing the re- 
searches of a more advanced pupil, that for years he had not the 
leisure to write a treatise. Most of all, it should be remembered 
that he was the last man who would stoop to any of the manifold 
sensational devices for originality, which bring notoriety rather 
than reputation to many aspiring doctors of the German Univer- 
sities, even in so grave and exact a departmentas philology. He 
preferred to wait his time. We regret that he has been called 
out of the world too early for the world to know by his learned 
works how great a light it has lost. Much was expected from 
him in the work of revising the New Testament, to which he 
applied his hand in a few pencillings as the last work of his 
life. Great importance was attached to his comprehensive 
knowledge of Hebrew and Greek, his scholarly insight, his can- 
did and comprehensive judgment, and his mastery of compact 
and lucid diction. The suggestions which he would have made 
in the progress of this work, would have testified to the scholars 
of the Old World, that at least one great scholar and critic had 
been furnished by the New. 

The special field of his usefulness and of his fame has been 
as an instructor. In this field he has expended his best energies 
for others, and impressed himself strongly and permanently 
upon many thousands of young men. This was his chosen field, 
not merely because he was distinctly called to it as the appointed 
work of his life which he accepted as laid upon himself by his 
great taskmaster, but because he embraced it as the noblest 
calling to which he might aspire. The remark has often been 
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made—what a pity and what a waste that a man like Prof 
Hadley, one of the foremost scholars of the country, should be 
doomed to teach elementary Greek to successive Freshman 
classes, when, if things were as they should be, he might have 
expended the treasures of his wisdom upon a few appreciative 
students, and the rest of his time in making fresh acquisitions. 
Not so judged Prof. Hadley, dearly as he would have prized 
the leisure, and heartily as he would have enjoyed the apprecia- 
tive sympathy and the forward zeal of maturer scholars. He 
knew the needs of young students and the defects of their 
elementary training too well; he estimated the power of his 
own personal faithfulness and influence too justly, to be willing 
to forego this opportunity of usefulness as long as his strength 
would allow him to do elementary work. It was a great thing 
for this college, that year after year, so long as he was the 
only Professor of Greek, so many young men in the first term 
of their college life were brought in contact with a teacher of 
such splendid gifts and such exemplary thoroughness ; a teacher 
who, though he might seem hard and exacting at first, was soon 
geen to be no more rigid than the truth of the science which 
he taught, and in whom the most exemplary fairness was 
always conspicuous ; a teacher who was himself a copious foun- 
tain of exact knowledge, and whose dealings with his pupils 
exemplified the imperial attractions of impartial justice. As 
these pupils knew him better from week to week, their impres- 
sions of his wholesome rigor faded away, and love and honor 
took their place. When they came a second and a third term 
under his instructions, those whose esteem was worth possessing, 
honored him as all ingenuous and earnest souls honor gentle 
wisdom. The few who, from time to time, enjoyed his special 
intimacy by reason of their advanced studies, sat at his feet 
with admiration and delight. Among these were some of our 
most eminent philologists, who weep with tears which they 
would not restrain that he who was to them both brother and 
friend is snatched from their sight. 

Not only have his fidelity and patience been most useful to 
his pupils, but they have been wholesome in their indirect bear- 
ing upon his fellow instructors, who could not but be reproved 
by his exemplary thoroughness if they were not inspired by his 
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unselfishness. Directly and indirectly they have taught the 
graduates of this college one of the most important lessons for 
this generation, that in the institutions of learning, patiently 
and skillfully to teach the elements of knowledge is a service 
to which distinguished genius and learning may be wisely and 
honorably devoted, and that to disdain such service or to seek 
to escape it, may indicate a spirit which is as superficial as it is 
selfish. Prof. Hadley gave the sanction of his example most 
fully to the precept, “ He that is greatest among you, let him 
be your servant.” In this he showed both his greatness and his 
goodness. More than once has he turned aside from proposals 
which would release him from many annoying duties, on the 
ground that he could serve the college more efficiently by con- 
tinuing to perform them. It was, however, his much prized 
privilege and a delightful prospect, in these last months of his 
life, to be assured that he might gather about him successive 
classes of graduate students, and so extend and direct the philo- 
logical studies of many who should aspire to be the teachers 
and scholars of the country. While he did not believe in uni- 
versity studies for those who are not prepared by an elementary 
training to receive and appropriate them, his heart and his 
hopes were set on doing something effective in the way of univer- 
sity instruction. The bitterest disappointment which scholars 
must feel at his death, and especially the friends of this college, 
is that he could not have been spared to turn these hopes into 
achievements. ' 

Such was the spirit with which he regarded his office, and 
such was the estimate which he placed upon his duties. It is 
needless to say that in the discharge of these duties, he 
was thorough, and clear, and methodical, and affluent; that 
he was continually bringing home to his pupils the example 
of a perfect mastery of the language which he taught; that 
he made his affluence of learning to bear clearly and definitely 
upon every word and every sentence; that his methods of im- 
pressing his own instructions and of testing the attainments of 
his pupils, were all that could be desired. Many of his pupils 
might say, in the language of a graduate of some fifteen years 
since, “when I entered college, I thought I knew something 
of Greek and of the Greek grammar, but when Prof. Hadley’s 
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little manual was put into my hands, and I was required to 
learn it, I was at first in despair in view of what I did not know, 
and yet was compelled to learn. I learned it by constraint 
under desperate necessity. The effort which it cost me awaked 
me to the consciousness of power and rewarded me with the 
joy of achievement. I have forgotten my Greek, but if Yale 
College shall abandon Prof. Hadley’s method, I shall lose my 
confidence in Yale College.” 

The great merits of this method were that it was exact and 
exhaustive. Professor Hadley’s pupils were taught from the 
first, that if they would satisfy him their knowledge must be 
precise and comprehensive. They were taught to school them- 
_ selves to a complete mastery over the grammatical relations of 
every phrase; to analyze every word into all its elements, and 
to follow its history to its earliest beginnings. They were also 
required to trace out the remotest allusions, and to discriminate 
between the nicest shades of thought. In the purposes of gen- 
eral discipline no method could be more effective, inasmuch 
as the instrument of training in his hands was the subtlest 
and most flexible of languages, and the teacher was the master 
of all its capacities to task and reward the mind. As a special 
preparation for philological study no schooling could be more 
admirable. As a means of literary culture it left behind man- 
ifold refining influences. Some of his pupils perhaps would 
have desired that his fine literary taste had allowed itself more 
freedom, after the needs of grammatical and general discipline 
had been in a measure satisfied, and that he had not confined 
himself so rigidly to the sphere of philology. There were, 
doubtless, some who would gladly have followed him in the 
more rapid reading of easy authors for logical and rhetorical 
ends, after the breaking in of Freshman year was finished ; 
but none ever doubted the substantial value and the inimitable 
completeness of his scholar-like instructions. 

What Prof. Hadley was as a college officer has been in part anti- 
cipated in what has been said of him as an instructor. In both 
these capacities it was eminently true that, 


“ His soul was like a star and dwelt apart, 


The lowliest duties on itself did lay.” 
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In every sphere of action and in every duty in which he thought 
himself qualified to be useful, he was prompt, persevering and 
thoughtless of himself. In the tedious and vexatious examina- 
tions for admission, he was the first to begin and the last to 
leave, and was uniformly cool and patient, thorough, and yet 
considerate. He gave his whole mind to these ungrateful 
labors; opening his heart to the special circumstances of each 
individual, and yet adhering resolutely to the principles which 
justified rigid rules. From the general and special examina- 
tions, which are numerous and time-consuming, he never sought 
exemption, but was forward to accept more than his share of 
these unwelcome services. In the preparation of special reports 
and the consideration of proposed changes in the discipline and 
studies of the college, he was uniformly painstaking and exhaus- 
tive in collecting the data, and comprehensive and sagacious in 
his judgments. He was appealed to for his clear remembrance 
of the unwritten precedents and traditions which had been en- 
forced in the past, and his memory was equally master of the 
incidents of individual cases and of the reasons which gave to 
each precedent its authority. He was as conversant with the 
precedents which are followed in the allotment of lodgings or 
the reception of petty excuses, as with the principles on which 
the theory of the curriculum and the disposition of its studies 
are grounded. But while he was thus master of the past tradi- 
tions and experience of the college, he was in no sense mastered 
by either. He was as ready for change as the mest confident and 
ardent of his less experienced colleagues, provided any change 
could be justified to his judgment. He originated and accepted 
such changes with a brave and hopeful spirit. He was ready to 
reconsider any of the many questions which might be supposed 
to be settled by the practice of the past, in the light of the altered 
and altering circumstances of these times. If there was any study 
in college of which he might be suspected of being unreasonably 
tenacious, it was the study of Greek. Nothing ever impressed 
me more with his candor and openness to new light than his 
enumeration of the reasons, which might be supposed to influ- 
ence the judgment of those who would make this study elective 
or would even dispense with it entirely. While his mind was 
clear, that, even under the many disabilities to which the colleges 
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are subjected by the imperfect preparation of the preparatory 
schools, this study should be enforced, he was not unwilling to 
revise his opinion as often as it was questioned. He was more 
sensitively alive to the defects of the American college system 
than the most radical of the reformers who would reject it, 
for he had watched its workings and recorded its imperfections 
for thirty years of close and interested experience. He was none 
the less confident concerning the defects and failure of the sub- 
stitutes which were proposed than if he had lived to be thirty 
years older, for he had carefully pondered the certain tenden- 
cies of methods and principles. The confident predictions of 
the downfall of the old system, and the sanguine representa- 
tions of the uniform success of the new, did not disturb his 
faith in the decision of experiment. His faith in principles 
was undaunted, and his disdain of expedients to attract the 
public attention or to mould public opinion was almost pas- 
sionate. That his influence in these respects was powerful in 
this college, I need not say. That in the crises of public 
opinion through which we are now passing he was a tower of 
strength, is felt in our hearts too deeply to be expressed in 
words. In this loss we are not alone. The colleges of the 
country all share in it. Not only does the scholarship of the 
country lose one of its brightest ornaments, but the cause 
of thorough and liberal] culture mourns the death of one of its 
strongest and wisest defenders. Prof. Hadley’s influence in 
this institution was not the least valuable because he had the 
confidence and respect of all its departments. He could suc- 
cessfully mediate between them all, because he could sympa- 
thize with each, and his even-handed impartiality and his con- 
ciliatory spirit carried the authority which belong to truth and 
goodness when they are most happily blended. The same was 
eminently true of his relations to his more immediate colleagues. 
While he stood pre-eminent among them all for his clear insight, 
his never-failing knowledge, and his open eyed candor, his uni- 
form courtesy and his considerate gentleness won the hearts of 
old and young. Alas, that we have lost him from our counsels, 
and that nothing is left but the remembrance of his wisely 
tempered charity and his loving wisdom ! 
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I had intended to speak particularly of Prof. Hadley as a 
man, but nearly all that I should say has been already implied 
in describing him as a scholar and an instructor. As he was 
preéminently a scholar and aspired to be nothing more, it 
would follow that his individual manhood should express itself 
most positively in these forms of activity, and be limited to 
these spheres. We cannot regret that it should have been so 
with him, when we reflect how nobly he illustrated the impor- 
tant principle that the highest and best intellectual achieve- 
ments must be rooted in character, and that, even in the spheres 
of pure science and philology, the attainments in quantity and 
quality are determined very largely by the character of the man 
who makes them, so that even génius, in the best sense of the 
term, has its ethical side. However apt, and easy, and energetic, 
and just were the spontaneous actings of his mind, and however 
masterly were his original capacities to discern and to compre- 
hend, we cannot doubt that the single eye, the patient spirit, 
and the candid temper, with which he sought for knowledge, 
very largely determined his eminent success. He certainly 
well exemplified the truth of the remark of Lord Bacon, that 
a man cannot truly enter the temple of science any more than 
the kingdom of heaven, except he shall first become as a little 
child in his docility to the truth. 

But Prof. Hadley was known and loved as a man in other 
relations than those of a scholar. He was unsuspecting yet 
not weak, he was loving yet self-respecting, he was open yet 
not obtrusive, he was self-poised yet not repulsive, he was quiet 
yet by no means tame, he was true yet not over demonstrative. 
What he was as a son and a brother, a husband, a father, and a 
friend, those know best to whom he has stood in these relations. 
How strongly he could love could be known only by those who 
remember how bitterly he grieved at the death of the brother 
and dear companion of his youth, and at the loss of the other 
gifted brother who, by excess of patriotic and Christian devo- 
tion, gave up his own most valuable and promising life. How 
bravely and peacefully he could suffer, those can attest who 
were with him in hours of dread foreboding and painful 
realization. The peaceful home of his quiet studies, which he 
illumined by his keen discernment and his serene gentleness, 
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in which scholarly activity was constantly relieved by domestic 
and social pleasantry, could testify what an upright, just, stead- 
fast and joyous heart was his, and how noble and generous 
and loving a man he was. 

This character was formed and sustained by a steadfast and 
earnest Christian faith. The culture which he seemed to put 
on so naturally and so gracefully, extending as it did with rare 
symmetry to his intellect, his tastes, and his sympathies, was 
eminently a Christian culture, inasmuch as faith in the personal 
Christ gave it form and vitality. The “sweetness and light” 
which blended so delightfully in his character and his intellect, 
the light which grew more and more radiant, and the sweetness 
which became more and more attractive, were inspired by the 
master of his best affections and the object of his unswerving 
trust. There was in him no occasion to adjust the conflict 
between the claims of culture and the impulses of Christian 
duty. He was too spontaneous and entire a Christian to allow 
such a conflict to exist, and yet very few of his intimate friends 
knew how assured and warm-hearted was his Christian character. 
He was nurtured in the gentle ways of a loving Christian house- 
hold. At the early age of ten, he became a communicant in 
the Presbyterian church. He lived a blameless and decorous 
life in the multitude of his literary and social activities, with no 
special Christian activity till he was eighteen, when the death 
of a greatly beloved brother, fourteen months younger than 
himself, the dear companion of his childhood, brought the future 
life very near to his mind, and awakened his slumbering faith 
to a vigorous and earnest activity. From that period his 
Christian life has been positive and distinct to his own con- 
sciousness. It has shown itself in his uniform interest in all 
religious observances, in his reverent attention to religious 
truth, and in his sympathy with all devotional duties. It would 
however, be most unjust and dishonorable to his memory to 
conceive that the grounds of the Christian faith were not 
closely and earnestly scrutinized in the light of his mature 
knowledge, or that he was too much absorbed in professional 
and favorite studies to subject the objects of his faith and hope 
to the severest scientific examination. He was a practised 
student of history ; he was a consummate philologist. He was 
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familiar with all that had been written by the most learned and 
the most acute of the modern antagonists of Christianity. He 
had been a student of theology, and was at home amung the 
speculative objections of those who would assert or insin- 
uate that no sensible man who is abreast with modern think- 
ing can accept the supernatural Christ of the Christian his- 
tory. I shall never forget, on an occasion when there was sub- 
mitted to him an argument for his revisal, how emphatically 
and positively he assented to the position taken, that modern 
criticism must force the historic student to say: The Christian 
history is genuine or, at least, enough of it to oblige the critic 
to accept the alternative, that the Christ of history, if not super- 
naturally commissioned, was either a conscious deceiver or 
romantically self-deceived. 

On another occasion he said something like this: No man 
who considers the way in which men begin and go on in this 
life, can fail to perceive, explain or describe it as he will, that 
we begin our life under what seems a moral disadvantage and 
go fearfully astray. No man who believes that God is good can 
avoid presuming that he would interpose in some way to help 
man. If he has interposed, there is no way in which he could 
do it so effectually as by revealing himself in a human person, 
as he is said to have done in Jesus Christ. I must therefore 
believe that He is God manifest in the flesh. 

The steadiness and sharpness of his mental vision had little 
in common with that speculative flightiness which will not 
distinctly face the facts of man’s desperate moral extremity. 
As little could his literary insight sympathize with that flighti- 
ness of critical interpretation which would eliminate from the 
evangelical narrative the spiritual truth and historic reality 
which have made it powerful to meet this extremity. As a 
thinker and an interpreter, Prof. Hadley felt himself compelled 
to be a Christian believer. He was a literal and historic, but 
none the less a catholic Christian. 

These conclusions concerning Christ were not held merely as 
critical or scientific opinions. With the spontaneous and 
thorough energy which characterized the man, he made them 
operative in his life. The Christ of history became to him a 
spiritual power, on whom he rested all his hopes for this world 
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and the next, reaping in his own serene and buoyant life the 
large rewards which are promised to those who seek first the 
kingdom of God. It is a pleasant thing to record that the last 
work of his life was in the interest of the proposed revision 
of the New Testament, for which he marked with a pencil the 
phrases and words requiring alteration in the first three chapters. 
Such a man as Prof. Hadley is not likely to give frequent 
utterance to his inmost religious feelings. But there have been 
times when they have been distinctly expressed. When he 
was called to face a severe surgical operation with a doubtful 
issue, he expressed entire assurance of his confidence in Christ 
and of Christ’s fidelity to himself After the operation was 
over, during a long continued paroxysm of agony, he broke out 
in semi-consciousness in the words of a Welsh hymn, of which 
he subsequently furnished a written translation : 
“Oh God give me thy peace, 

And the vision of thy face; 

And pardon now my great faults, 

Ere I go down to the grave. 

This might I gain, I would fear no more 

The vale or the sting of death, 

Till led by thy hand to the farther side, 

Unalarmed, unharmed, some day I come, 

Above all pangs and pains.” 
In the early part of his last sickness, before it had assumed an 
alarming character, he said freely, under the oppression of 
extreme prostration, that the future life was so clear and sure 
to him, that death had become rather attractive than otherwise. 
Certainly he should prefer to die than to be unable to labor. 
Few scholars with his hopes and his fame, few men of any class 
in the meridian of life, have learned in the school of Christian 
hope to rejoice so confidently 


“Tn the sublime attractions of the grave.” 


No words could better describe the habitual feeling of his 
soul in respect to this life and the next than the words: “ There- 
fore we are always confident, knowing that whilst we are at 
home in the body, we are absent from the Lord. We are con- 
fident, I say, and willing rather to be absent from the body and 
to be present with the Lord. Wherefore we labor, that whether 
present or absent we may be accepted of Him.” 
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In the later stages of his illness, after a day of fearful strug- 
gle for life, on returning to consciousness, he asked: ‘“ What of 
yesterday?” On being told how near he had been to death, he 
exclaimed : “ Is it possible that I have been so near the realiza- 
tion of my hopes!” Again, he said, in great feebleness: ‘I 
cannot easily command my thoughts, but I can slowly hum 
over these stanzas : 

‘We would see Jesus—for the shadows lengthen 
Across this little landscape of our life; 


We would see Jesus, our weak faith to strengthen 
For the last weariness—the final strife. 


We would see Jesus—the great Rock Foundation 
Whereon our feet were set by sovereign grace; 
Not life nor death, with all their agitation 
Can thence remove us, if we see his face.’ ” 


This prayer we believe has been fulfilled,—that he has seen 
the Redeemer whom he confessed and in whom he hoped, 
and been made completely like him by seeing him as he is;— 
that he has left behind whatever of evil or infirmity remained, 
and been introduced into what he described toward the last 
in these slowly uttered words: “ Salvation—forever—forever— 


forever ;” adding also, “ Christ—everlasting—sure.” 

As we follow him in our triumphant thoughts to the begin- 
nings of that eternal life, we cannot wholly forget the irreparable 
loss which his family, his friends, this college, and the frater- 
nity of American scholars have sustained. The loss is indeed 
irreparable. None can feel this more sensitively and bitterly 
than myself, in the manifold responsibilities to which I have 
been called. I speak for my colleagues as well, who feel as 
keenly that one of the wisest and kindest of our circle has been 
taken from the sphere of activity which we had hoped he 
might fill for a score of years. It will be long before we forget 
him or cease to remember him with tender and reverent affec- 
tion. He has been with us for more than thirty years as a stu- 
dent and instructor. His is one of the brightest names among 
all those which this College has enrolled upon its annals. May 
his example and spirit remain with us for another generation ! 
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du Systéme de Philosophie Positive. Ordre et Progrés. 
Paris: Chez Carilian-Goeury et Vor. Dalmont. 1851, 1852, 
and 1858. (‘Three volumes published in successive years.) 


INTRODUCTORY. 


AFTER all that has been written, and ably written, on the 
subject of the Positive Philosophy, it may seem superfluous to 


add another attempt to weigh and estimate that remarkable 
system of thought. But it has seemed to the writer, that, with 
all that has been done in this line of effort, there is still room 
for another effort to present the main outlines of this system in 
its bearing on the questions now at issue between science and 
religion. 

Without presuming to criticize the labors of others, it is suf- 
ficient to say that it is the aim of the writer, in this effort, to 
present such a view of positivism in its scientific, moral, and 
religious bearings, as shall bring the subject within the scope 
of the general reader, and enable him to judge intelligently the 
various questions which rise for decision in the conflict of 
opinion growing out of the writings of Comte. 

But some notice of the life of the author, and of the aims 
which gave direction to his thinking, and shape to his system 
of philosophy, is essential to a clear understanding of his pub- 
lished works. Fortunately all that is important under this 
head may be gleaned from the prefaces and foot-notes of the 
several volumes of the Philosophie Positive and the Politique 
Positive. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF M. COMTE. 


Auguste Comte, the author of the System of Positive Philos- 
ophy, was a native of the south of France, born in the year 
1797. He informs us that he was descended “ from a family 
eminently catholic and monarchical,—trained, moreover, in one 
of those schools in which Bonaparte was vainly trying to 
restore, at great expense, the ancient mental preponderance of 
the theologico-metaphysical régime.” 

But the conservative associations of the youthful Comte did 
not prevent him trom being deeply stirred by the revolutionary 
events and ideas that crowd the annals of those troublous times, 
Accordingly he tells us, that, while he had scarcely attained 
his fourteenth year, he had “ passed through all the essential 
grades of the revolutionary spirit of the period, and already felt 
the fundamental need of a universal regeneration at once politi- 
eal and philosophical.” 

In this state of mind M. Comte entered the Polytechnic 
School in Paris, where he graduated with distinction in 1816. 
With his mind full of the problems of social and political 
reform, he sought to discover some relation between his mathe- 
matical and scientific studies and the ever-present questions 
which were always uppermost in his mind. Accordingly, 
while he was a student in this celebrated institution, and before 
the age of nineteen, he had come to conceive of social phenom- 
ena as governed by invariable natural laws, no less than the 
phenomena of inert matter, and had formed the purpose of 
applying the methods of the exact sciences to the investigation 
of the great questions of society and government. If he entered 
the Polytechnic School already convinced of the necessity of a 
universal, political, and philosophical regeneration of society, 
when he left the institution he had definitively accepted for 
himself the task of working that regeneration, and had conse- 
erated himself to it as the labor of his life. 

It seems that the young philosopher, at the outset, looked to 
our country as the theater of the great mission to which he felt 
himself called. In a letter, dated February, 1852, he tells us 
that “on leaving the Polytechnic School in 1816, he was on the 
point of transplanting to the United States his rising philosoph- 
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ical mission, under the worthy patronage of the good General 
Bernard and indirectly under that of the noble President Mun- 
roe.” He does not give his reasons for the abandonment of 
this early plan. The result was that he decided to remain in 
Paris, and to fight the battle of his life there; and a battle truly 
it was, as he saw it in anticipation and as he found in 
experience. 

Having decided to remain in Paris, he found himself con- 
fronted by the necessity of a two-fold struggle for existence. 
He was without fortune and must earn his own support, while 
trying to perform his accepted task—that of revolutionizing the 
thought of his own age and of all succeeding ages. It will be 
convenfent to notice first some incidents connected with his 
plans and efforts to provide for his own personal subsistence 
before passing on to notice the far greater struggle, to which 
the first was only subordinate and subservient. 

To provide for his own support he chose the employment of 
teacher of mathematics, an occupation for which he was emi- 
nently fitted by taste and previous culture. But the path 
which he had chosen was beset with difficulties. The restora- 
tion of the Bourbons to the throne of France had taken place 
shortly before the young student had completed his course at 
the Polytechnic School. With the incoming of the old dynasty 
came back the ascendency of the church in the control of pub- 
lic education. Under such control there was no place for free 
thinkers in connection with the system of national education. 
The ruling powers would tolerate in the chairs of public instruc- 
tion none but loyal sons of the church. While the mathemat- 
ical abilities and attainments of M. Comte were such as would, 
in other circumstances, have early secured for him a chair of 
instruction in some of the higher public institutions of France, 
the proscriptive policy, which had become ascendant in the con- 
trol of education, cut him off from ail hope of employment in 
that direction. He was thus shut up to the necessity of giving 
private instruction as his only means of support. This was his 
sole reliance for personal subsistence during the first sixteen 
years after his graduation. 

In 1882, after the accession of Louis Phillipe to the throne 
of France, he was appointed to a subordinate position as teacher 
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of mathematics in the Polytechnic School, an appointment 
which he believed he would have received in 1816, had he not 
been shut out of every path of preferment in the system of 
public instruction. Five years later he was appointed exam- 
iner of candidates aspiring to enter the Polytechnic School. 
This double service was so moderately compensated, that he 
was obliged, in order to meet the necessities of his position, to 
take upon himself the additional labor of daily instruction in 
a preparatory institution designed to fit students to enter the 
Polytechnic School. 

Thus, after a struggle of twenty-one years, he was at length 
wholly relieved of the painful necessity of giving private and 
individual lessons as a means of support, and was able to com- 
mand more time for the philosophical labors which constituted 
the main work of his life. Speaking in 1842 of his labors as a 
teacher, he says, “ Up to a very recent period my existence has 
always depended on a labor of daily instruction ordinarily pro- 
longed to six or eight hours.” 

During this painful struggle to maintain a mere physical 
existence, while elaborating the system of the Positive Philos- 
ophy, the author gives us plainly to understand that the diffi- 
culties of his position were greatly aggravated by the hostile 
influences with which he was surrounded. He divides the 
learned public before whom he must act his part as a revolu- 
tionist in the domain of philosophy into three schools of thought, 
the theological, the metaphysical, and the scientific. To each 
of these schools he attributes a share of responsibility in caus- 
ing the embarrassments under which he labored during the 
whole of his philosophical career. 

To the theological party he ascribes the exclusion of himself 
and others, suspected of disloyalty to the church, from all the 
paths of preferment in the system of public instruction. He 
speaks of an influence emanating from this party which led to 
a disbandment at the Polytechnic School in 1816, which brought 
disaster or embarrassment to many persons connected with that 
institution. And when, some years later, the proscriptive 
policy was mitigated in favor of some of M. Comte’s associates, 
he tells us how he was personally excepted from any share in 
this partial toleration. 
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As may well be supposed, the appearance, in succession, of 
the several volumes of the Positive Philosophy, did not mitigate 
the hostility of the ecclesiastical party. Ou the contrary, before 
the work was completed, it had given such offence to the Cath- 
olic hierarchy as to draw down upon itself the fulminations of 
the court of Rome. It also seems that a course of popular 
lectures on astronomy, which M. Comte had delivered every 
winter for twelve years, at last so provoked the wrath of the 
partizans of the church, that they loudly demanded his dis- 
placement from the subordinate position in connection with 
the Polytechnic School, which was his main reliance for support. 

According to the statement of M. Comte, he found the repre- 
sentatives of the metaphysical school of thought less openly 
hostile than those of the theological school, yet not less per- 
sistently averse to the philosophical system which he was try- 
ing to urge on the attention of the public. They seem to have 
adopted the policy of profound silence with regard to his 
published works, preferring to leave him and his labors, as far 
as possible, under a cloud of obscurity, rather than to give 
notoriety to his opinions by encountering his system of philos- 
ophy on the open field of public criticism. He tells us that 
during the twelve years in which the successive volumes of 
the Positive Philosophy were appearing in print, they received 
not the slightest notice from the periodical press of France ; 
and that an appreciative review of the first two volumes by 
Sir David Brewster in the Edinburgh Review in 1838, was the 
first and only respectful notice which had been accorded to 
the work in any important journal up to the time of the pub- 
lication of the sixth and last volume in 1842. 

Among other experiences with the metaphysical party, M. 
Comte mentions certain consultations between himself and M. 
Guizot, in which he proposed to the latter to establish in the 
college of France a chair devoted to the general history of the 
positive sciences. He intimates that M. Guizot at first favored 
the proposition, but that afterward, prompted by his meta- 
physical prejudices, he definitively set aside the proposed 
innovation. 

Belonging himself to the scientific school of thought, he nat- 
urally looked to this class for countenance, encouragement, and 
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aid in the work to which he had devoted his life. But this 
hope seems to have been disappointed. With few exceptions 
of encouragement and good-will, he found the scientists of his 
time little disposed to listen to lessons which assumed to recon- 
struct the philosophy of each of their special departments of 
study, and to lay down rules of procedure for them and all 
subsequent investigators in every field of scientific research. 
Indeed, M. Comte broadly intimates that he was the victim of 
mean prejudices, envies, and grudges on the part of prominent 
men of science, who could not brook his superiority in the mas- 
tery of the yreat themes of science and philosophy. He ascribes 
to the influence of these jealousies his failure to receive the 
appointment to the principal chair of mathematics in the Poly- 
technic School in 1840, when he was a candidate for the posi- 
tion with fair prospects of success. He was aiso of the opinion 
that to the combined enmity of the three schools of thought 
already named he owed his exclusion from the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and his failure to receive other honorary 
rewards usually bestowed on men of high attainments in science. 

Making some allowance for the coloring of morbid feeling, 
which is obvious in the statements of M. Comte, his represen- 
tation of his relation to the parties which divided among them- 
selves the empire of thought in his day, may be accepted as 
substantially correct. It was to be expected that the partizans 
of the church would be hostile to any man whose eatire intel- 
lectual activity tended directly to undermine the current theo- 
logical belief. And it is not strange that metaphysicians 
should think lightly of one who was laboring to narrow down 
the entire field of philosophical speculation to the standard of 
material facts and their observed relations. It was moreover 
altogether natural that scientists, who had achieved distinction 
in special departments, should look with suspicion and disfavor 
on the obscure propounder of a system of philosophy, which 
assumed the mastery of the entire field of scientific speculation, 
and presumed to dictate and guide the labors of the cultivators 
of science in every department of research. There was doubt- 
less much of narrowness and illiberality in the treatment which 
M. Comte met at the hands of the learned classes of his time. 
It was nevertheless what might have been expected from 
human nature in the circumstances. 
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If we now pass from M. Comte’s struggle for an honest live- 
lihood, and incidentally for an honorable position among men, 
to the main work of his life as the founder of a new philosophy, 
we find him devoting the first ten years to the preparatory 
work of amassing the materials required in the elaboration of 
the new system, reducing them to order and tracing out the 
laws which were to give shape to the rising structure which 
he had undertaken to build. 

During this period he became intimately associated with the 
celebrated St. Simon. The point of attraction between them 
was their common conviction of the necessity of a complete 
social regeneration, based on a wide-spread mental renovation. 
The different mental tendencies of the two men ultimately pro- 
duced a divergence between them, followed ere long by a final 
separation, which was not without some ill-will and recrimina- 
tion on the part of the senior partner; though M. Comte speaks 
with considerate kindness of his ancient friend. But he recalls 
with regret this episode in his mental history, as having led to 
a waste of philosophical activity in vain attempts at direct 
political action, and to a premature publication of his plan of 
social and political regeneration. 

We are informed by M. Comte, that, during this preparatory 
period of his philosophical labors, he “ made the fundamental 
discovery of the laws of sociology in 1822, at the age of twenty- 
four.” Eager to give the world the benefit of his supposed 
discovery, he immediately put in print a small volume entitled 
Syst2me de Politique Positive. Only one hundred copies of 
the work were printed and circulated in 1822. It was reprinted 
in 1824, and communicated to a great number of European 
savants and philosophers. Of this little volume it is sufficient 
to say, at this point, that it assumes to set forth the invariable 
natural laws which bear sway in vital and social phenomena, 
and to apply those laws to the questions of society and 
government. 

In the production of this work, the author seems to have 
definitively put on the harness for the great battle of bis life. 
From this time onward, as long as he lived, he ever regarded 
himself as called to a great mission, which was to exalt and 
bless humanity through all time. He studied and lectured, 
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and published in the full faith that he was the destined man 
whose mission it was to bring to a peaceful consummation, 
through the reign of ideas, the political agitations which began 
with the Lutheran Reformation, and culminated in the bloody 
drama which was opened in Paris in 1797. And it is not too 
much to say, that he expected large results, in that direction, 
from the little work above named. 

In noting the lofty aims and extravagant expectations of M. 
Comte, we should be careful to distinguish his plan of social 
and political reform from those schemes with which it is liable 
to be confounded by those who are not familiar with his writ- 
ings. In distinction from all the forms of communism and 
socialism which aim to reform society by reconstructing it, the 
system of positivism aims to reform and reconstruct society and 
politics by the gradual diffusion of ideas. 

M. Comte was disappointed in the reception accorded to his 
first effort at the solution of the social problem. Like most 
enthusiasts, he made the mistake of taking his own intensity of 
conviction as an index of the power of his system to command 
the public assent. In speaking of the motives which prompted 
this first publication, he says, ‘“‘ My personal conviction of hav- 
ing sufficiently accomplished the encyclopedic preparation 
indispensable to my social mission allowed my ardor for renova- 
tion to push me immediately to the direct construction of the 
doctrine destined to terminate the immense western revolution.” 
He goes on to say, that on reviewing the foundation principles 
of his doctrines, he “ felt that the new faith, with all systematic 
minds, required a scientific foundation equivalent to that which 
he had painfully acquired,” * * * and “that the social philos- 
ophy could only take its true character and acquire an irresist- 
ible authority by resting on the philosophy of nature as a 
whole.” “This conviction,” he tells us, “immediately gave 
rise to a continuous meditation of twenty-four hours, which 
ended in his conceiving the complete systematization of the 
Positive Philosophy as an indispensible preamble” to the 
application of the laws of sociology to the questions of society 
and government. 

Thus the conception of the Positive Philosophy arose out of 
an exigency created by the failure of the first attempt of the 
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author to wrestle with the problems of social and political 
reform. The system was invented, as we may say, as an instru- 
ment for the accomplishment of an ulterior purpose, which 
dawned upon his mind in youth, took definite shape in early 
manhood, and was the guiding light of all his active efforts in 
the subsequent years of his life. The aim of M. Comte from 
the beginning to the end of his career was social and political 
regeneration. 

Working under this impulse, and with the above-named 
objects in view, the author had so far elaborated his system of 
philosophy, that he was able to publish the plan of his great 
treatise in 1826. It took him sixteen years to carry this plan 
into execution. But he found no occasion to deviate from his 
original conception ; and such as he had traced the plan in 1826, 
such it stood as finally completed in 1842. 

Contemporaneously with the publication of the plan of his 
great work, M Comte commenced the exposition of the princi- 
ples of the Positive Philosophy in a course of lectures, which 
was opened in Paris in April, 1826. This course was inter- 
rupted by a serious illness after a few sessions, and was not 
again resumed till January 4, 1829. M. Comte mentions Hum- 
boldt, Blainville, and Painsot as having honored him with their 
presence at the opening of the course, and adds the names of 
Fourier, Navier, Broussais, Esquirol, and Binet as in attendance 
on its resumption in 1829, 

In the preface to one of his volumes, the author speaks of the 
malady which suspended his first course of lectures as a vio- 
lent cerebral storm. In the personal preface to the last volume 
of the Positive Philosophy, we learn that this cerebral disturb- 
ance culminated in an attack of insanity of considerable severity 
and persistence. He tells us that the attack was the “result of 
the fatal concurrence of great mental suffering with violent 
excess of labor.” 

M. Comte was for a while placed under the care of the cele- 
brated Dr. Esquirol. After a period of medical treatment he 
was pronounced incurable. He afterward regarded this decis- 
ion as very fortunate for him, in that it left the disease free to 
pass, without the interference of medicine, through a natural 
crisis to recovery. Thus left to himself and to the affectionate 
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care of friends, he had so far recovered in August, 1828, that 
he was able to turn his sad experience to account in a published 
review of a work by Broussais on “ Irritation and Madness.” 
Within five months from the last date he resumed the course 
of lectures already referred to. From this time the work went 
on, with some delays, but without serious interruption, to its 
final completion in 1842. 

At the outset M. Comte expected to present the whole sub- 
ject within the limits of four volumes. The fourth volume 
was to embrace the science of Sociology, not yet created,—fix 
its place and assign its rank in the order of recognized sciences, 
This intended fourth volume grew on his hands to three vol- 
umes, much larger than the first three of the series. This was 
due, in part, to the fact that a new science was to be created 
and assigned to its appropriate place in the new system of phi- 
losophy, and, in part, to the abundance and complexity of the 
materials which were to be reduced to order. Perhaps it ought, 
in justice, to be added, that there is some evidence that the 
great prolixity which characterizes the last volumes of the 
Positive Philosophy, was also due, in part, to confusion of mind 
induced by the long-sustained effort of the author, while under 
the severe pressure of collateral burdens, to complete his great 
task in the least possible time. 

Most of the chapters of the Positive Philosophy had, in sub- 
stance, been presented in the form of lectures before they were 
reduced to form for the press. As to the manner in which the 
work was prepared for the press, the author may be allowed to 
tell’ his own story. He says, “ As regards the mode of execu- 
tion of the several portions of this treatise, it is sufficient for me 
to remark that the embarrassments of my personal situation * 
* * * have obliged me to bring to the task the greatest possi- 
ble celerity * * * *, without which my philosophical enter- 
prise would have remained essentially impracticable. * * * * 
Pressed for time, I have never been able to rewrite any part 
whatever of this long work, which has always been printed 
from my original draft, the transcription of which would have, 
at least, doubled the duration of my execution.” 

M. Comte seems fully to realize the disadvantages of such 
haste, and laments the necessity which rendered a more deliber- 
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ate procedure impossible. The candid critic will cheerfully 
give him the benefit of the above explanation ; and it would 
not be strange if there should be found much occasion, in the 
perusal of the volumes of the Positive Philosophy, for the 
exercise of that charity which he seems willing to accept. 

By a comparison of dates, it will be perceived that a period 
of twenty years had elapsed since the appearance of M. Comte’s 
first small publication, entitled Syst2me de Politique Positive, 
till he was again prepared to resume the subject which was the 
theme of that early production. The Politique Positive was a di- 
rect attempt to apply the laws of sociology, which the author sup- 
posed he had discovered, to the questions of social and political 
reform which were agitating the public mind. Being disap- 
pointed in the result of this effort, he gave the labor of nearly a 
life-time to the work of preparing for another effort in the 
same direction, which he hoped would prove more successful. 

Resuming now his original task, M. Comte, with some inter- 
ruptions, gave the remainder of his life to the work. The 
title of the brochure of 1822 was adopted for the work now 
undertaken—Systéme de Politique Positive. In the published 
plan of this work four volumes were promised; but so far as 
is known to the writer, the fourth volume never appeared. 

The troubles of M. Comte with the leaders of thought, with 
whom he was brought in contact, increased rather than dimin- 
ished during his second career, as he calls it. But this time 
he complains principally of the illiberality and intolerance of 
scientific men. In the later volumes of the Positive Philos- 
phy he had sharply criticized the scientific methods of -his 
time, as lacking in philosophical breadth, and as greatly embar- 
rassing elementary instruction in science by loading it down 
with cumbrous and useless details. In the personal preface to 
the last volume he gives an account of what he calls the perse- 
cution, which defeated his election, when he was a candidate 
for the principal chair of mathematics in the Polytechnic 
School in 1840. In these statements he severely censures 
certain individuals by name, and with a few exceptions he 
speaks disparagingly of the scientific class as a whole. After 
this the reader will not be surprised to learn that M. Comte 
was displaced from his principal office in connection with the 
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Polytechnic School in 1844, and that his connection with that 
institution was completely severed seven years later. 

Thus deprived of his principal means of support, he made 
an effort to supplement the deficiency by returning to the 
employment of private instruction. Failing in this, he appealed 
for assistance to his friends, who came to the rescue with a 
subscription which was intended at first to be temporary, but 
in the end became perpetual. Besides the French contributors, 
he mentions English and American friends among his benefactors. 

During this period occurred that singularly romantic episode 
in the life of M. Comte, in the form of a strange liaison, which 
he contracted with a lady much younger than himself, whom 
he calls his incomparable angel, his everlasting friend, with 
other like terms of admiration and endearment. According 
to the statements of the author, the Politique Positive might 
never have been undertaken but for the inspiration which his 
wearied powers derived from his relations with this lady. 

After speaking in the preface to the first volume of the Pol- 
itique Positive of the completion of the Positive Philosophy, 
and of a period of leisure which followed, he goes on to say: 
“Thus provided with the time necessary for my second career, 
I lacked especially the strong and permanent impulse which 
alone could utilize worthily the brain-power at my disposal. 
My mind, wearied by its immense objective course, was inade- 
quate to regenerate subjectively my systematic force, whose 
principal destination had then become, as at the outset, rather 
social than intellectual. This indispensible regeneration, which 
was destined to einanate from the heart, was procured for me six 
years ago by the incomparable angel whom the concurrent desti- 
nies of humanity commissioned to transmit to me worthily the 
gradual perfection of our nature.” The author goes into a some- 
what extended statement of the influence of this lady, Madame 
Clotilde de Vaux, in stimulating his purpose to go on. with 
his work, and in giving shape to his thinking by the influence 
of her character, by personal suggestion, and above all by the 
light which his acquaintance with her cast on the position and 
influence of woman in the great social and political regenera- 
tion which he hoped to accomplish by the publication of the 
Systeme de Politique Positive. 
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It is pertinent to remark in this connection that an amiable 
servant girl comes in for a large share of commendation, as hav- 
ing shed the light of a simple, pure, and devoted life on the 
great questions of social regeneration. Perhaps it ought to be 
said here that the writer is not aware of any evidence that there 
was anything criminal in the relations between M. Comte and 
Madame de Vaux. He seems ever to have regarded her as a 
sister; and as for his devoted maid-servant, he affirms that 
nothing but legal obstacles prevented him from adopting her as 
his daughter. 

Following this preface is a long dedication of the volume to 
Madame de Vaux, who had died a year before, in which we 
perceive that death and the lapse of time had not dissolved the 
strange fascination with which her living presence had swayed 
his entire being. Indeed, to thoughts of her, living and dead, 
he ascribes the inspiration which gave impulse to his activities 
through all his subsequent career. He characterizes the influ- 
ence of Madame de Vaux over him as a “ moral regeneration,” 
and he speaks of the years which followed his acquaintance 
with her as his “second life.” 

It does not accord with the plan of this paper to go into an 
estimate of the Politique Positive, at this point, farther than to 
say, that the reader will find in it no indication of the new 
intellectual strength and grasp which M. Comte imagines him- 
self to have derived from the inspiration of Madame de Vaux. 
‘On the contrary, his “second life,” as represented by his writ- 
ings, will seem on a much lower intellectual level than his first. 
There is, in the published volumes of this work, so much that 
is extravagant, wild, and fantastic, as to give plausibility to the 
theory that with the author's acquaintance with Madame de 
Vaux commenced a mild monomania, which went with him 
through life. There is something in the quiet complacency 
with which he speaks of himself as the high priest of humanity, 
and of the corresponding obligations of the human race to him, 
which reminds one of the kings and princes and grand moguls 
often met with in the hospitals of the insane. 

Whatever may be said with regard to the author’s soundness 
of mind in the later years of his life, the weakness of his last 
literary effort is admitted by the warmest admirers of the Posi- 
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tive Philosophy. Mr. Lewes, one of the ablest of the English 
admirers of M. Comte, after bestowing the highest praise on the 
Positive Philosophy, says, in speaking of the Politique Positive, 
“Over his subsequent efforts to found a social doctrine, and to 
become the founder of a new religion, let us draw the veil. 
They are unfortunate attempts, which remind us of Bacon’s 
scientific investigations; and, in the minds of many, these 
unfortunate attempts will create a prejudice against what is 
truly grand in his philosophical career.” He goes on to say, 
“In the Cours de Philosophie Positive we have the grandest * 
* * system which philosophy has yet produced.” 

The passages quoted above may be taken as expressing the 
general estimate of the writings of M. Comte by the most intel- 
ligent disciples of positivism. They glory in the Philosop/nie 
Positive, but would cast the veil of forbearing charity over the 
Politique Positive. Indeed M. Littié, a firm disciple of posi- 
tivisin and editor of the second edition of the Philosophie Post- 
tive, in his “ Préface d'un Disciple,” carries his charity so far 
as completely to ignore the existence of the Politique Positive. 
The reader would not imagine, from anything in this preface, 
that M. Comte had ever undertaken any serious literary labor 
after the publication of the last volume of the Positive Philos- 
ophy in 1842. The strange episode of his intimacy with 
Madame de Vaux is also passed over in silence. 

It is not necessary, fur the object in view, to extend this 
notice further. It may be presumed that the foregoing sketch 
has so far placed the reader en rapport with M. Comte and his 
surroundings as to enable him to follow intelligently the 
attempt, which will be made in a subsequent Article, to trace 
the genealogy of positivism, and to discover the law of evolu- 
tion by which the system arose, in the mind of its founder, out 
of the social and political chaos which prevailed in large por- 
tions of Europe during the early part of the nineteenth century. 
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Arricte IV.—PRISON DISCIPLINE AS A SCIENCE. 


Every reader of the Vicar of Wakefield (and who has not 
read that charming book?) remembers the story which good 
Dr. Primrose tells of his experience in prison, and his efforts to 
reform the unfortunate companions of his confinement. Gold- 
smith, with the happy inspiration of genius, seems to have 
touched the root of a matter which has wonderfully developed 
since his day. His own sympathy with distress of every kind 
revealed to him what appeared to be hidden from his contem- 
poraries—the very bad condition of the imprisoned classes of 
society, and the cruel character of the criminal code of the time. 
We read his words as though they had been written for a later 
century. Indeed, is it not always the privilege of a true genius 
to look both before and after, and to speak as though with the 
gift of prophecy? “It were highly to be wished,” says the 
worthy Doctor, “that legislative power would direct the law 
rather to reformation than severity ; that it would seem convinced 
that the work of eradicating crimes is not by making punishments 
familiar, but formidable. Then, instead of our present prisons, 
which find or make men guilty, which enclose wretches for the 
commission of one crime, and return them, if returned alive, fitted 
for the perpetration of thousands, we should see, as in other parts 
of Europe, places of penitence and solitude, where the accused 
might be attended by such as could them give repentance if 
gnilty, or new motives to virtue ifinnocent * * * It were 
to be wished, then, that power, instead of contriving new 
laws to punish vice, instead of drawing hard the cords of 
society till a convulsion came to burst them, instead of 
cutting away wretches as useless before we have tried their 
utility, instead of converting correction into vengeance, it were 
to be wished that we tried the restrictive arts of government, 
and made the law the protector, but not the tyrant, of the peo- 
ple. We should then find that creatures, whose souls are 
held as dross, only wanted the hand of a refiner; we should 
then find that creatures now stuck up for long tortures, lest 
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luxury should feel a momentary pang, might, if properly 
treated, serve to sinew the State in times of danger; that, as 
their faces are like ours, their hearts are so too; that few minds 
are so base as that perseverance cannot amend; that a man 
may see his last crime without dying for it; and that very lit- 
tle blood will serve to cement our security.”* 

Goldsmith’s words were directed against the severity of the 
laws of England, which, at the time, decreed the penalty of 
death for no less than one hundred and ninety-six offences. 
But he, also, in the pregnant sentences which I have quoted, 
enforced the propositions, that the criminal was still a man 
with manhood’s rights, and that the discipline of prison life 
should be employed for the reformation as well as the punish- 
ment of the offender—propositions which lie at the basis of 
this very interesting branch of social science. Yet Goldsmith 
wrote before Howard had begun his philanthropic labors for 
the prisoner, to which he at last fell a martyr, and before Eliza- 
beth Fry had been born.t He anticipated, by at least half a 
century, the leading opinions of the best laborers in this long 
neglected field. His protest against the blood-thirsty character 
of English law was well deserved. Let the careful student 
read Walpole’s Letters, or Boswell’s Life of Johnson, or any of 
the books that treat of the familiar social life of England at 
the period in question, and he will find sufficient evidence of 
the need of calling public attention to the matter. Men and 
women were executed every week—“ seventeen this morning,” 
says Walpole in one of his letters. The case of one young 
woman, but nineteen years of age, with an infant at the breast, 
hung at Tyburn for taking a piece of coarse linen from the 
counter of a draper’s shop, but not carrying it from the prem- 
ises, was deemed of sufficient importance to be mentioned in 
Parliament, but it led to no immediate practical results. The 
country had grown to be “a shambles.” and travelers were 
obliged, even at noon, and within sound of Bow Bells, to go 





* Vicar of Wakefield, chap. xxvii. ‘4 

+ The Vicar of Wakefield was published in 1766. Howard’s attention was 
most strongly turned to the subject of prison improvement by an official inspection 
of Bedford jail in 1773. He died at Kherson in the autumn of 1789. Elizabeth 
Fry, the celebrated Quakeress, who labored in behalf of female prisoners for 
many years, was born May 21, 1780. 
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armed, “as if one was going to battle.” For, with all the 
severity of the law and its frequent illustration, life and prop- 
erty were wholly insecure. 

A great change has taken place in public opinion within the 
last hundred years. In England and the United States—partic- 
ularly in the latter—there are now but few capital crimes. 
In Rhode Island and Iowa there is no capital punishment. 
Better ideas of the treatment of prisoners have prevailed, and 
more humane methods have been adopted. England has a 
prison system unsurpassed for efficiency. Laws have become 
milder and punishments less severe. Much of this ametiora- 
tion is, of course, due to the gradual improvement of society 
in all its parts. Property and life are now secure. The trav- 
eler can make his journeys with comparative, if not complete, 
safety in every portion of the civilized globe. The result 
comes from the growth of the sentiment of obedience to law 
as the recognized power of society and the State—beneath that, 
from the development of the principle of justice in human 
thought, conscience, and conduct, with which all laws must be 
in accord to secure a thorough obedience. The laws are milder 
as society becomes more just. There is still, however, abundant 
room for philanthropic labor in the direction of prison reform. 
Great progress has been made, but much yet remains to be 
done, and there is need of the wisest and most judicious 
methods of study and action. Prison discipline must be studied 
as a science, with a sagacious, intelligent, and dispassionate 
examination of the facts and laws upon which it is based. It 
does not belong altogether within the realm of sentiment. It is 
rather within the domain of calm inquiry and the most careful 
exveriment. It is easy to indulge in hasty generalizations and 
extravagant theories. But anyone, who has had any personal 
intercourse with our convict and criminal population, knows 
how difficult, and sometimes disheartening, is the task of pro- 
ducing practical results for the lasting benefit of those who 
have fallen into crime. Philanthropy is very liable to a mis- 
taken and misplaced generosity. As we climb a rugged path, 
it must not be surprising if we sometimes miss our footing, 
and stumble on the way. But perseverance, courage, and 
faith will yet win the ascent. 
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It is easy to understand how persons of a warm and gener- 
ous temperament should come to cherish a sympathetic interest 
in the criminal, without due regard to the real character of the 
crime he has committed. The spectacle of personal, individ- 
ual misfortune is always sure to arouse sympathy in hearts that 
are at all susceptible to pity. There is also a certain element 
of romance in successful crime, of which the essayist, the nov- 
elist, and the poet have been quick to avail themselves. Music 
and the drama have put the villain on the stage with a surpris- 
ingly successful effect. In actual life, crime, especially where 
attended with difficulty and danger, possesses a certain fascina- 
tion, and the story of it is always sure of attention, as the hero 
of it is always sure of becoming an object of curiosity, and is 
sufficiently notorious to attract for the time the public eye. 
The mystery, with which it is partially shrouded, the passions 
that have been excited, the ingenuity of purpose with which it 
is sometimes accompanied, the complications, schemes, devices, 
the often baffled but at last successful plan—in fine, the many 
dramatic and even startling and unexpected situations and 
incidents that attend the development of the plot, have often 
an absorbing interest. Add to this, that the human mind is, 
in some conditions, strongly attracted to the dark side of life, 
the strange, the horrible, the grotesque, and we have a com- 
bination of influences sufficient to produce a very powerful 
sympathetic action in human nature toward crime and the 
criminal. 

There is another element in this kind of sympathy. In view 
of the misfortune which is present, one is liable to forget the 
injury that has been done to the absent, and the consequent dis- 
tress and disturbance of the beneficent forces of society. It is 
not pleasant to contemplate a human being deprived of liberty, 
subject to complete restraint, reduced to a thorough submission 
to an indisputable authority, shut out from intercourse with the 
world, and, as one may say, buried alive. We pity the wretch, 
because he is thus wretched. But in this feeling of pity, we 
must not altogether lose sight of those whom his crime has 
made, possibly, more wretched than himself. He was, in some 
respects, a voluntary agent. He knew, in part at least, the 
probable consequences of his crime. He understood that he 
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was acting in violation of law. He placed himself in distinct, 
and to some extent deliberate, antagonism to society, selfishly 
serving his own interests and passions, and disregarding the 
rights of others. Pity for such a man and for all human dis- 
tress is, and ever should be, a welcome guest, that we would 
always gladly entertain. But it should be pity, not called 
forth and exercised because he is thus held in restraint, but 
rather because he has so wronged and perverted his nature as 
to make his restraint necessary to the safety of his fellow-men. 
It is also a short step from pity to encouragement. It will be 
perceived that we are here treading on very delicate and even 
dangerous ground. It is especially needful that we be well- 
poised by reason, while our sensibilities beckon us along the 
way. A warm heart, a cool brain, and steady nerves are 
required to walk with safety the difficult path. 

Prison discipline, as a science, must be based upon two 
fundamental principles: 1. The recognition of the essential 
manhood of the criminal ; 2. The possibility of reclaiming and 
reforming him. If he goes down to the depths, he is also 
capable of rising to the heights of character. He is to be pun- 
ished for his violation of the law. Society is to be protected. 
But in order to prevent a future violation of the law and to 
ensure a future protection, society must undertake the reforma- 
tion of the criminal. So prisons are built, and the dangerous 
classes are put in confinement. But their term of confinement 
should be so employed that, when they are once more set free, 
they shall not be “ fitted for the perpetration of a thousand” 
crimes, but fitted rather to become useful to society and the 
State. It seems almost commonplace now to speak thus. Yet 
to make this commonplace has required many years of labor and 
sacrifice. According to the old method, the criminal was 
simply to be punished—paying to the full the penalty of his 
offence, and suffering without mercy the extreme ferocity of the 
law.* Yet this summary way of dealing with the matter was 
not effectual in diminishing crime. Neither the slow torture of 
imprisonment, nor the quick agony of execution, heightened 
by the terrified imagination, could suffice to deter the evil-dis- 








* It was not till 1790 that the law of England, imposing the penalty of burning 
upon women convicted of coining, was repealed. 
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posed from indulging their inclinations. The assizes were 
always crowded. The courts were always busy. A large 
criminal population grew up in every community. The young 
were corrupted. The old were encouraged in their career of 
wickedness. It was startling to think that society had within 
its bosom the elements of violence, hatred, insatiable greed and 
immitigable enmity, which were liable,‘at any moment, to 
break out in uncontrolable fury. Was it possible to restrain 
and control these elements? Was it not possible to utilize 
them, and turn their strength to beneficent ends—even as a man 
dams up the mountain torrent and sets its forces to work for 
human benefit? Howard and Romilly—and many another 
man and woman whom their words and works encouraged— 
undertook to soften the severity of the law, and to place 
around the prisoner the humanizing influences of religion and 
education. 

The new method of prison discipline grew up. Something 
besides punishment became the object of imprisonment. It 
was a great gain to humanity and civilization when the State 
learned that something better could be done with a man than 
to hang him. The State is gradually learning that a man is 
worth saving, too, and that there is hope even for the worst. 
The criminal is a man still, notwithstanding his degradation, 
and is to be reformed—that is, formed anew, made into 
a new creature, furnished with new objects of pursuit and 
thought, aroused to new hopes, directed into new courses of 
life, and pointed to a new and higher destiny. No one doubts 
that this would be a fine result, if it could be accomplished. 
But many persons are skeptical as to the success of any cura- 
tive process. Children are the most hopeful subjects, but even 
adults in crime are not wholly to be despaired of and given 
over to the adversary. 

Prison discipline, as a science, seeks to ascertain the nature 
and causes of crime. As the true physician treats his cases, 
not experimentally, trying this and that kind of medicine to 
see what will be its effects, but scientifically, seeking to know 
the nature of the disease, studying the constitution, habits, 
hereditary qualities of his patient, striving to ascertain the seat 
of the disorder, that he may know and apply the best methods 
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of cure; so the true philanthropist must treat the social dis- 
orders and diseases,—not empirically, trying this or that kind 
of law, but, with careful and diligent study, endeavoring to dis- 
cover the source of the trouble, and there apply his remedies. 
All scientific study and treatment must be radical. The gar- 
dener, sometimes, finds it necessary to prune the roots of his 
trees, and must always keep them in a healthy and thriving 
condition. 

Crime has somewhat of the nature of disease. The connec- 
tion between the moral and the physical organization, between 
the mind and the body, is verv subtle and mysterious. Not 
enough is known of it at present to justify any dogmatism upon 
the subject. Dr. Maudsley declares, and urges with great 
ability and clearness, that this connection is absolute and inti- 
mate. “It behoves us,” he says, “to clearly realize the broad 
fact that there is not an organic motion, visible or invisible, 
sensible or insensible, ministrant to the noblest or to the most 
humble purposes, which does not work its appointed effect in 
the complex recesses of mind; that the mind, as the crowning 
achievement of organization, and the consummation and out- 
come of all its energies, really comprehends the bodily life.”* 
It would be a curious subject for investigation and development, 
but demanding a more scientific pen than mine, to elucidate 
the characteristics of the sympathy which, without doubt, 
exists between the perverted sensations of a malformed, or dis- 
ordered brain, and those movements of the moral nature which 
issue forth in crime. A thorough discussion of the subject, 
from a physician’s point of view, would be an invaluable con- 
tribution to the literature of penology. That the perversion 
of the moral nature is, sometimes, intensified, if not induced by 
a disordered exercise of the physical functions, seems suff- 
ciently clear. But to what precise extent this perversion of 
the conscience and the will may thus be the result of a depraved, 
diseased, or abnormal condition of the physical nature, it is 
impossible to say in the present state of the inquiry. We can 
only be justified in affirming that crime, in some of its aspects, 
wears the appearance and bears the character of disease. 





* Body and Mind: Lect. iii. A very suggestive, but broadly materialistic book. 
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In some of its characteristics, also, crime is an inherited prop- 
erty. Like insanity, the criminal disposition can be and is 
transmitted from a parent to his progeny. It may, also, like 
insanity, sometimes, skip over a generation or two, to reappear 
at a more distant point in the line of descent. There is a taint 
in the blood. There is a certain twist in the moral nature, 
which communicates itself to subsequent growths from the dis- 
torted parent stock. It must be remembered, however, that it 
is not the crime itself, but the predisposition, which is trans- 
mitted ; and this predisposition may be modified by circum- 
stances, changed by subjection to elevating and improving influ- 
ence, and even utterly overcome, if not entirely expelled, by 
proper moral and religious discipline. Moreover, human 
nature has a certain faculty, or rather capability, of clearing 
itself, by the external influence of association and the like, and 
the inner stimulus of ambition, aspiration, and hope. The 
impure waters of a river are cleansed and purified by passing 
over two or three falls, or by running rapidly among rocks that 
come to the surface and break the current. All the particles 
of water come into immediate contact with the light and the 
air, and are thus enabled to throw off the uncleanness that soils 
them. Let in light and air upon the moral nature, and see 
how quickly it will clean itself. It is also to be borne in mind, 
that what Dr. Ray says of the mind may also be predicated of 
the moral nature. “The transmitted defect is confined [in 
some instances} to a very circumscribed range, beyond which 
the mind presents no obvious impairment.”* This is noticed, 
in our study of the criminal classes, in cases of kleptomania 
and the like, in cases of depraved appetite, and of excessive ill- 
temper, leading to violence. “ With an intellect unwarped by 
the slightest excitement or delusion,” says Doctor Ray, farther 
on, “and with many moral traits, it may be, calculated to 
please and to charm, its subjects are irresistibly impelled to 
some particular form of crime. With more or less effort, per- 
haps, they strive against it, and when they yield, their conduct 
is as much a mystery to themselves as to others.” Even here 
there is some ground of hope, that, by the use of suitable and 
proper means, this defect may be remedied. 





* Mental Hygiene, chap. i. 
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Crime, again, or, rather, the criminal disposition, is a latent 
quality of human nature, which is developed amid certain cir- 
cumstances and under certain influences favorable to its mani- 
festation. It may be kept under by the power of moral and 
religious principle, and may never come to the surface. By 
dint of hard struggle, it may be overcome—the world not know- 
ing what is resisted. But, if the character be otherwise weak 
and yielding, the malevolent disposition soon comes to obtain 
the control, and dominate the life. Attracted toward the asso- 
ciations and circumstances favorable to its growth—as roots run 
out into congenial soil—it is nourished and strengthened, 
making increase of itself, until it blossoms into fearful crime. 
This tendency is observable even in childhood. The most care- 
fully nurtured child will sometimes grow up to be a vicious 
man, a vile woman. Every good influence seems vain, every 
wise instruction is without avail. The various appliances and 
forces for social improvement are resultless. All appeals in 
behalf of a good and worthy life are unheeded. The moral 
nature seems bent on crime, as though by an irresistible neces- 
sity. This is its natural expression. The case of Ruloff is one 
in point. His linguistic acquirements have been greatly exag- 
gerated, and his system of philology was sufficiently absurd. 
Yet his intellectual powers and products were enough to enti- 
tle him to a respectable position in the community, had not the 
criminal tendency of his moral nature led him astray. He is 
said to have been a man of mild manners, of good education, 
of reputable family, and well fitted for professional life. But 
the peculiarity of his moral disposition turned him into crimi- 
nal courses. He was the accomplished leader of a gang of bur- 
glars, whom he had himself initiated and trained, and one of 
whom he even successfully defended in a court of law. The 
gallows finally cut short his guilty career. In this case there 
was no supreme motive, but the criminal disposition, to influ- 
ence his conduct to crime. There was every apparent induce- 
ment to pursue a contrary course. The avenue to success in 
any direction was open to his endeavor. Yet he deliberately 
chose the disreputable way, and followed it to its legitimate 
result. I have in mind a similar instance, thoughenot of so 
marked a character, in the Rhode Island State Prison—and 
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there are such, doubtless, in every prison in the country. This 
is a young man, quick, facile, intelligent, full of resource, and 
marvelously ingenious in expedients, He had been in prison, 
with short intervals of liberty, from early boyhood. “ Why 
not turn his gifts to honest account?” He could give no satis- 
factory explanation. He was convinced that his avocation was 
unprofitable, but he had chosen it, and, in taking its risks, was 
prepared to meet its consequences. Is there such a thing asa 
genius for crime? 

The criminal population of the United States is somewhat 
difficult of computation. The number of the inmates of pris- 
ons, jails, houses of correction, reformatories, bridewells and 
lock-ups, for any one day, would comprise those who have been 
caught in the meshes of the law. There are probably as many 
more who escape detection and punishment. We are there- 
fore obliged to be content with estimates and approximations, 
made by prudent and trustworthy students of the subject. Rev. 
Dr. Wines* estimates that the “average number of prisoners 
confined in the State prisons is about 15,000; in the houses of 
correction (say) 5,000 to 6,000; in the county jails (a rough esti- 
mate) 30,000 to 40,000; and in the station-houses (a mere 
approximation) 10,000 to 12,000.” To these must be added 
the number of children in the State reformatories, not far from 
8,000, and those detained in private institutions, of whom no 
correct estimate can well be made. Rev. Dr. Bittinger of Penn- 
sylvaniat estimates that the criminal population number “at 
least 150,000, composed of thieves, robbers, burglars, forgers, 
counterfeiters, and of persons guilty of prostitution, seduction, 
rape and murder.” He bases his calculations, however, upon 
the ratio prevailing in Great Britain, which is about one person 
in three hundred. It seems to me manifestly too large, as the 
same conditions for the encouragement of crime do not exist in 
the two countries. Mr. Z. R. Brockway, the accomplished 
superintendent of the Detroit house of correction, obtained the 
statistics of 100,058 prisoners,t but his examination did not 
extend to all the places of detention in the country, while it 





* Transactions of Cincinnati Congress, p. 17. 
+ Transactions, p. 285. ¢ Transactions, p. 39. 
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doubtless comprised some who were detained, awaiting trial. 
There is considerable difficulty in arriving at accurate results, 
as our system of registering is, in some respects, very imper- 
fect. Nor are we helped much by the numbers given in the 
reports of arrests and commitments, which are very much 
larger, as a matter of course, than the average number in con- 
finement. Thus the number of commitments in the State of 
Massachusetts, for the year ending Sept. 30, 1870, was 16,999; 
the average number of prisoners was 2,970;* the number of 
different persons could not exceed 13,000 ;+ the number in con- 
finement at the above date was 3,121.t The population of 
Massachusetts by the last census was 1,457,351, and the entire 
population of the United States was 38,555,983. Some States 
would show a proportionately larger, and some a proportion- 
ately smaller, prison population than Massachusetts. If we 
allow her particular ratio to prevail, we shall have for the 
whole country a prison population of not far from 80,000. 
This is the estimate which is to be accepted in ordinary times. 
The armed organization which has carried devastation and ter- 
ror over some regions of the South, is a class by itself—lawless, 
turbulent and destructive of order and peace. 

If we add to those persons who are actually in confinement, 
those who are leagued with them, and who, in a moral sense, 
are equally culpable—the expert thieves and burglars who 
escape detection and punishment, the manufacturers of bur- 
glars’ tools and gambling implements, “ plants,” receivers of 
stolen goods, keepers of houses of rendezvous, gamblers, and 
prostitutes, the number of the criminal class is largely increased. 
The business which they carry on is in disregard, and some- 
times in direct and deliberate violation, of law, and inimical to 
the best interests of society. They do not often become the 
inmates of our prisons and jails. It is their dupes and victims 
that fill our penal institutions, while they in too many instances 
escape unharmed and unpunished. Among these, Mr. Edwin 
Hill—the present or late recorder of Birmingham, and a keen 
observer and student of this subject—is disposed to place the 
owners and lessors of the buildings in which these lawless occu- 


* Report of Board of State Charities for 1870, p. 312. 
+ Ibid, p. 315. { Ibid, p. 373. 
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pations are pursued. His words are worth quoting. “The 
trade of criminality,” he says, “requires habitations for its ope- 
rations just as much as any other trade. Also, in place of the 
‘house of call’ of ordinary crafts, it has the ‘flash-house,’ 
wherein those shunned by the honest classes can congregate for 
sympathy and indulgence, and, perchance, to join in concoct- 
ing future plundering operations; and the capital which sup- 
plies such habitations and such places of resort is obviously 
employed in the support of criminality ; the rents obtained are 
the proceeds of robbery; sometimes they are not even free 
from the stain of blood; nor is the receiving of such rents— 
their source being known—morally distinguishable from the 
receiving of stolen goods. I hold, therefore, that all persons 
having the control of house property, whether as owners, occu- 
piers, or agents, who knowingly harbor reputed criminals, 
receiving rents therefor which necessarily represent so much 
plunder, are to be justly designated as ‘criminal capitalists ;’ 
they form part and parcel of the great system of habitual crim- 
inality, and are in truth essential to its very existence. Nor do 
I see any reason why the law should not treat them as a very 
obnoxious order of criminals. They enjoy their property 
under the shield of the law, and it is intolerable that, while so 
doing, they should employ it in harboring those who make it 
their sole business to break the law.”* Is not the same lan- 
guage applicable to keepers of houses of prostitution, and of 
drinking shops, in which habits of vice and intemperance— 
provocative, if not causative, of crime—are formed and strength- 
ened? There is an immense loss to the community in all this, 
in the mere matter of dollars and cents. How much greater 
the loss in character—the moral capital of a people! The 
question, how to deal with this rebellious element in the social 
state, how to keep it under control, how to provide for the secu- 
rity of the law-abiding and peaceable citizen, who desires to 
lead an honest and reputable life, and thus promote the social 
welfare, is a vastly important question—becoming daily even 
more important, as the country is filling up with a constantly 
increasing population. 

I am disposed to divide the criminal population into three 





* Transactions, pp. 112, 113. 
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classes. The first is composed of those in whose lives the crim- 
inal disposition has the supreme control. They deliberately 
turn away from the labors of honest industry and adopt crime 
as an occupation. They have great repugnance to any manual 
labor, or toil of any kind, which can be done honorably and in 
the light of day. Attracted by the flashy brilliancy of wealth, 
but knowing little of its refinements, with an appetite for sen- 
sual pleasures and gross indulgences, they are moved by an 
uncontrollable cupidity, that they may possess the means of 
gratifying their depraved tastes. They are perpetually engaged 
in plots and schemes against the property of others. Every 
rich man is fair plunder. Every bank isa mine. Robbery is 
the main business, but, while they have no compunction at the 
taking of life, and no sentimental theories about its value, they 
prefer to consummate their plans without recourse to violence. 
They are shrewd enough to know that crimes against property 
are more venial than those against the person, and produce less 
commotion in the community. It is possible that they nay 
also have a “professional” pride in the matter. The job of 
robbery is not “neatly” done, if murder is required to com- 
plete it. At the head of this class stand those expert burglars 
and bank-robbers who sometimes are able to make large for- 
tunes and avoid punishment, by compounding with the per- 
sons or the corporations they have robbed. The line runs 
gradually down through counterfeiters, gamblers, highwaymen, 
thieves, pickpockets and sneaks. Connected with these, more 
or less closely, are betting men, abandoned women, cheats, 
vagrants and beggars. Not unfrequently these persons are reg- 
ularly organized in gangs, with well-understood rules and obli- 
gations. In this respect crime has become so systematized as 
to create clannishness, and a peculiar kind of aristocracy. A 
common, independent criminal is regarded as somewhat below 
caste, and in some instances it has happened that those of a 
higher grade have taken measures to bring him to punishment.* 

The more brutal members of this class are those who commit 





* An instance of this kind is in mind, where a well known leader of a gang of 
burglars, immediately after the occurrence of a robbery, called upon the authori- 
ties, to assure them that none of his party were engaged in it, and to offer aid in 
ferreting out the offender. It was poaching on his manor. 
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murder through revenge or a spirit of excessive covetousness. 
Murder, “pure and simple,” is usually done single-handed, 
without concert or consultation with others. It is rarely the 
result of conspiracy. One or two famous cases are on record— 
like the White murder in Salem, Mass., forty years ago and 
more, in which Webster lent his great aid in convicting the 
persons accused of the crime; and the Clark murder in Wor- 
cester, Mass., of recent occurrence. It is somewhat curious and 
significant, that, in each of these cases, brothers, or near rela- 
tives, should have been engaged in the bloody deed. When 
murder is the result of a deliberate purpose, the plan is too 
dangerous a secret to be shared with any but the most faithful 
and trustworthy accomplices. The project of revenge, or of 
robbery to be consummated by death, is carried in the mind, 
possibly for months, awaiting its opportunity. Then, at the 
favorable moment, the blow is struck. The crime has found 
its victim. For such a crime the law decrees, in general, the 
penalty of death—whether wisely or not is matter for discussion, 
which I do not propose to enter upon here. One fact is to be 
observed, which is not always sufficiently taken into the account. 
Criminals who have the murderous disposition—and_ there are 
some who have it—cannot be kept in imprisonment for life 
without endangering the lives of their keepers and their fellow- 
prisoners, if they are allowed the ordinary privileges of prison- 
life; or if they are closely confined, without employing such 
severity of restraint as seems like inhumanity. Fortunately, 
cowardice is a distinguishing characteristic of crime, and there 
are very few convicts who would care or dare to attack their 
keeper, unless they could approach him in some unguarded 
moment. A vigilant officer is always safe, except as he may 
become the object and victim of sudden attack. 

A second class of criminals is composed of those who com- 
mit offences against the law under the impulse of an extreme 
provocation, or the excitement of passion, or the stimulation of 
the worst part of their nature by self-indulgence and vice, The 
law makes a distinction between crimes committed with malice 
prepense and those which proceed from a momentary impulse. 
But these latter are justly culpable, because they spring from 
the absence of principle and self-command, Many crimes of 
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violence—technically speaking, crimes against the person—are 
unintentional ; that is, they spring from the quick uprising of 
passions and appetites, which cannot be or at least are not held 
in curb. Sometimes, a frenzy—not unlike the mania, which, 
in other cases, produces suicide—takes possession of the man, 
and, without a thought of the consequences of his deed, he 
hurries, or is hurried, into crime. When he has become sober 
again he is overcome with remorse. But the remorse does not 
always lead to repentance, and, at the next opportunity or 
provocation, the deed may be repeated. Many a theft also— 
crime against property—is committed under the impulse of a 
sudden temptation, which the soul is not strong enough to with- 
stand. Nemo repente venit turpissimus. True: there are cer- 
tain steps which lead downward, not to be leapt, but to be 
taken one by one. The primary fault is the weakness of char- 
acter, the want of self-control. When a man enters upon evil 
courses, allows himself to be mastered by the appetite for 
strong drink, surrounds himself with vicious associations, gives 
up his manhood to self-indulgence, or permits his cupidity to 
evercome his regard for honesty, the descent into crime is easy. 
There are, in every community, young men and women, who, 
if not checked and turned aside, will as certainly drift into 
erime, the prison, the jail, or to the gallows even, as the sun 
‘will rise to-morrow. They are idle, vagabondish, headstrong. 
‘They spend their time in drinking-shops, gambling saloons, or 
places of even worse repute, and gradually become entangled 
with the vilest alliances. They may not be absolutely vicious 
‘by disposition, but they are very weak, or, if they are strong, it 
is only when their worst passions are aroused, and then they 
are dangerous companions. It is from this class, generally, that 
our prisons and jails are stocked. They are not adepts, they 
‘are rather pupils in crime—persons who have gradually fallen ; 
persons of moderate education and of no particular occupation 
or trade; those who have been too indolent from youth to 
receive instruction kindly, and only care to be expert in ways 
of getting a livelihood without labor; those in whom crime is 
developed by idleness, ignorance, and intemperance. Mr. 
Brockway found that 82 per cent. of the prison population 
were laborers and servants, i. e., had not learned a trade; 16 per 
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cent. were artizans, 2 per cent. “ professional loafers,” and less 
than one per cent. were from the liberal professions; 27 per cent. 
were not able to read or write; 17 per cent. could read a little, 
but not write; the remainder, or 56 per cent., could both read 
and write, but, with a few exceptions, had been “without sys- 
tematic mental culture;” 82 per cent. admitted that they were 
addicted to intemperance, or were “in bondage to their animal 
appetites.” * English reports give nearly the same results. 
Criminals, thus situated and thus trained, are not beyond the 
reach of reformatory agencies. They require support, help, 
encouragement, that they may, perchance, learn to control and 
guide themselves aright, and feel the stimulus of ambition to 
lead a useful, honest, and reputable life. 

The third class of our criminal population is composed of 
those who are not so much actual as possible criminals. They 
are, in some respects, like the wild trees, which the gardener 
takes into the nursery, and prunes and grafts with good scions, 
and which, with proper treatment, may be made to bear excel- 
lent fruit. I speak of them as a third class, because I wish to 
distinguish between them and the ordinary prisoner, criminal 
and convict.t They are either born and reared among vicious 
influences and are subjected to the control of those whose voca- 
tion is of the lowest kind, or they are the victims of poverty and 
neglect, and find their only refuge, if so it may be called, in the 
haunts of vice. If they have homes, or places of abode, these 
are generally of the most miserable kind. If they have none, 
they pick up a precarious subsistence by day by begging, the 
sale of small wares, or petty thieving, and spend the night 
wherever they can find a nook to sleep in—in workhouses, in 
retired corners, alleys, and yards, in boxes, casks, anything that 
can afford shelter. These are “ cadgers,” “ vagrants,” “ tramps,” 
“street Arabs,” and are on the high road to crime of various 
kinds, according to their courage, dexterity, and address, for 





* Transactions, p. 40. 

+ Mr. Henry Mayhew divides “all crimes and consequently all criminals into 
two different classes, the habitual and the casual,” i. e., “ there are two distinct 
orders of people continually offending against the laws of society, viz: 1, those 
who indulge in dishonest practices as a regular means of living; 2, those who are 
dishonest from some accidental cause.” Criminal Prisons of London, p. 87. 
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vagrancy is, according to all available and trustworthy testi- 
mony, the nursery of crime. Mr. Mayhew gives an account of 
a meeting of this curious class of persons in London, at which 
about 150 were present, all under the age of 19 years. 80 of 
these were orphans, 39 had but one parent living, 22 had run 
away from home, 18 had been allowed to run wild in the streets, 
and 86 had been in prison varying from once to 29 times; “63 
of the 150 were able to read and write, and they were princi- 
pally thieves; 50 of this number said they had read ‘Jack 
Sheppard ’ and the lives of ‘ Dick Turpin’ and ‘Claude du Val’ 
and all the other popular thieves’ novels, as well as the ‘ New- 
gate Calendar’ and lives of the robbers and pirates. Those 
who could not read themselves said that ‘ Jack Sheppard’ was 
read out to them at the lodging-houses. Numbers avowed 
that they had been induced to resort to an abandoned course of 
life from reading the biographies of notorious thieves and 
novels about highway robbers”* From childhood—some of 
these boys were but 10 years of age—these “ vagrants” and 
“street Arabs” are exposed to the most contaminating influ- 
ences, from which they can hardly escape, except by a miracle. 
Yet a certain small number of them, as they grow up, will 
work themselves free and become honest and successful men of 
business, perhaps, even, in some rare instances, rise into the 
professions. Some will be brought into the reformatories, 
which the State or private benevolence establishes, and will 
thus be taught the privileges as well as the restraints of virtue. 
Many die before reaching their majority. Neglect, poverty, 
exposure, premature crime, are very destructive of life in every 
respect. Of the remainder, the brightest and most expert will 
probably become criminals of the first class, and the others will 
be likely to fall into the second rank. Ignorant of any trade, 
they will follow crime as a vocation, or, weak in moral prin- 





* Prisons of London, pp. 44, 45. The facts are very significant, and were I dis- 
posed to point a moral, I would utter a cry of warning and expostulation in regard 
to the sale and circulation of such publications as “ Wild Oats,” ““JUustrated Police 
Gazette,” “ The Day's Doings,” and other similar papers thet are offensively thrust 
upon us in almost every railway train. Do our railroad managers ever think of 
the mischief they are permitting in thus giving these instructors in crime the 
opportunity of plying their trade of corruption ? 
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ciple, and knowing but little of the laws of virtue, decency, or 
right, they will become the victims of their own sin. The 
“perishing classes” of society thus become the “dangerous 
classes,” threatening the destruction of the public order, and 
needing to be guarded with laws and penalties, and bolts and 
bars. 

Now, if I have been correct in thus dividing the different 
classes of our criminal population, it would seem to follow that 
there should be some distinct classification of these persons, 
when they have become the inmates of our penal houses. The 
Cincinnati Congress declared in favor of “the progressive 
classification of prisoners, based ‘on character and worked on 
some well-adjusted mark system,” and also in favor of the clas- 
sification or grading of prisons, “so that there shall be prisons 
for the untried, for the incorrigible, and for other degrees of a 
depraved character, as well as separate establishments for 
women and for criminals of the younger class.” * Sentences in 
our courts are generally imposed without special regard to the 
character of the criminal so much as to the character of his 
crime. A certain discrimination is exercised in affixing penal- 
ties, between a first offence and a repeated violation of law. 
But this has reference mostly to the period of punishment. A 
certain class of offences meet their punishment in the county 
jails, others in the State prisons, others still, in the cases of the 
young, in the reformatories. Here is a partial grading. But 
within the limits of the respective classes there is an indiscrim- 
inate community of punishment. The same prison, house of 
correction, reform school, what not, opens its doors to the incor- 
rigible and to those of whom there may be hope. The young 
girl, just beginning a life of shame, associates with the woman 
grown old in sin. The youth who has yielded to his first 
temptation finds himself in contact with the hardened felon. 
Our theory of prison administration contemplates the entire 
absence of communication between different prisoners. But 
absolute prevention of communication is impossible. There is 
a language of eye, manner, bearing, gesture, sometimes as 
expressive: as that of tongue and lips. The laws of influence 
are very subtle and operate imperceptibly perhaps, but very 





* Declaration of Principles, Transactions, pp. 541, 543. 
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surely, and sometimes very strongly. Prisoners confined in the 
same building, even though they may never exchange a word, 
are certain to affect each other, more or less, and it is very curi- 
ous to notice how soon prisoners of a similar character will 
come to know each other’s ways, though they may never have 
met outside the prison-walls. Like seeks its like. Unless the 
most diligent care is exercised by the prison authorities, the 
influence of the worst portion of the convicts will contaminate 
the whole. 

Prisoners of the first class are not very hopeful subjects for 
reformation. I do not allow myself to believe, that any human 
soul is absolutely incorrigible and beyond the reach of kindly, 
humane, and Christian influence. But a careful consideration 
of facts compels me to the conclusion, that for the reformation 
of those who have deliberately, or from natural disposition, 
adopted crime as an occupation, the chances are small—in this 
life, at least. Society can protect itself against them only by 
their continued restraint. It seems almost useless to sentence 
them to imprisonment for a limited time. At the expiration 
of their sentence they go back to their old trade, to be again 
caught and confined. They exchange one prison for another. 
Their numbers are very small—between 4 and 5 per cent. of 
the prison population being classified as utterly incorrigible— 
and with proper places of detention, and proper treatment, 
they could be easily managed. Here would apply the system 
of indeterminate sentences, advocated very warmly by some. 
This places the question of the period of imprisonment in the 
hands of a board of commissioners, or guardians, or inspectors, 
who shall keep a convict in confinement until it shall be proved, 
to their satisfaction, that he is a safe and suitable person to be 
at liberty. When at large, he is to be placed under the super- 
vision of the police, until such time as his reformation is placed 
beyond doubt. If he is found to be an unsafe person, he must 
be returned again to prison. Then his term of imprisonment 
would rest with himself, and might continue 2, 10, 20 years, 
possibly for life. While the man is in confinement the board 
of guardians should know, by frequent personal examination, 
his capabilities for reformation, and his gradual progress toward 
it. It soon could be ascertained whether the prisoner was 
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incorrigible, or otherwise. The plan, in some of its features, 
has been tried in one or two countries of Europe with gratify- 
ing results. Yet with every appliance for good which a humane 
spirit can devise, there still remains a small proportion of con- 
victs who go out of prison—in the language of Mr. Bruiin, 
Inspector-general of prisons in Denmark, where a very thorough 
organization prevails—“ base, sordid, thoroughly corrupted” 
and “ possessed of a visibly bad will.” For such, we can only 
hope that the Divine love and grace will not wholly pass them 
by. The hardened and rebellious heart can be softened into 
persistence and submission—that we know. The depths of 
the Divine pity are infinite—that we may well believe. We 
would not, therefore, give over effort, but become even more 
faithful in sowing the good seed, praying that some at least 
will germinate. 

Prisoners of the second class—and these can be subdivided 
“by an acute analysis, if required—are certainly capable of 
reformation, and can be returned to society a great deal better 
than when they entered the prison doors. Every possible 
influence should be exercised upon them to give them a better 
knowledge of life and its duties. Their highest impulses are 
to be set in motion. Their better nature is to be aroused. 
They are to be instructed in the details of some trade, by 
which they can be enabled to gain an honest livelihood when 
discharged. They are to be taught, when ignorant, in the rudi- 
ments of knowledge, at least, and helped to understand how to 
explore wider fields of learning. Each prison should have a 
school, a good library, ample facilities for reading, when the pris- 
oner is not in the workshop.* The truths and obligations of 
religion should be illustrated and enforced, that the prisoner's 
moral sense may be strengthened, that he be assured that he 
is not beyond the reach of human sympathy : nd the Divine 
compassion, that he may be brought into a conscious raternal 
relationship with his fellow men and a conscious filial relation- 
ship with God. The discipline should be kind, but strict, firm, 
just, and impartial—entirely free from anything like vindictive- 
ness or caprice on the one hand, or indulgence and laxity on 
the other. Add to these the absolute requirement of cleanli- 





* Schools are now established in many, if not most, of our prisons. 
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ness of person, clothing, cell; good, plain food, and plenty of 
it; steady labor ; well lighted and well ventilated dormitories ; 
and, what seems very necessary, occasional recreation to break 
the monotony which is fatal to improvement of any kind, and 
there seems but little doubt that those prisoners, whom I have 
placed in the second class, will receive a great and lasting ben- 
efit from their imprisonment. They will have time for thought 
and for repentance. They will form regular habits of industry. 
They will be built up and strengthened. They will learn self- 
respect and self-control. They will be sent out into the world 
better, stronger, more trustworthy men and women, better 
able to take care of themselves, and command themselves in 
the presence of temptation, than when they were put in bonds. 
They would thus be taken out of the criminal classes and be 
lifted to a higher grade—going out from their confinement to 
become good citizens and peaceable members of the social 
state—reformed men and women, ready to co-operate with and 
to help, instead of hindering, the accomplishment of human 
good. I would not be too sanguine, but I believe that such a 
desirable result is within our reach, and that a thorough, sys- 
tematic, scientific prison discipline will largely aid in its 
attainment. 

In the matter of the grading of prisons, as also in that of 
providing separate prisons for women, we have much to learn. 
These methods have been adopted in Europe with marked suc- 
cess. But in this, as in other things, the conditions of life among 
us are so different from those of the old world as to prevent 
any close imitation of European systems. The chief obstacle 
seems to be the divided jurisdiction of our State authorities. 
In the absence of a central supreme power, there are certain 
difficulties which at first sight seem almost insuperable. Mr. 
Sanborn, however, who has given much attention to the sub- 
ject, thinks that the Irish system is easily applicable to our 
prison administration.* The number of female prisoners in 
each State is generally so small as to render it somewhat 
impracticable, in the eyes of economical legislators, to build for 
them separate prison establishments. Yet I am not without 
hope of seeing these admirable features of prison discipline take 





* Transactions, p. 406. 
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visible form among us. Why may we not have a graded sys- 
tem of imprisonment—the strictly “penal stage,” a “ reforma- 
tory” or intermediate “stage of progressive classification,” and 
a “probationary stage?” And why may we not have prisons 
to correspond with these? I do not consider the plan, difficult 
as it is, as wholly impracticable, even though it be necessary to 
engraft upon it the “ticket-of-leave” system. There certainly 
is pressing need of separate prisons for women. It should be 
accepted as beyond discussion that female prisoners, and espe- 
cially girls in reformatories, should be under the charge of 
women, and should, when kept in durance, be entirely free from 
contact with persons of the other sex, except in cases of imper- 
ative necessity. In the great prison of Saint Lazare, in Paris, 
where 1,400 or 1,500 women and girls are congregated, the 
ininates are under the sole care of Sisters of Mercy, who reside 
within the prison, in all that pertains to the internal adminis- 
tration of affairs. The business and the heavy work of the 
prison are done by men, but all the rest, from which the man- 
agement, instruction and improvement proceed, is directed by 
women. In the English female convict prisons of Woking and 
Fulham, the former having, in 1870, an average of 706, the 
latter of 134 inmates, there are but few male officials, employed 
in subordinate places, as steward, surgeon, physician, clerks and 
such like. The other offices, from superintendent to cook, are 
filled by women. ‘Those who are inclined to smile at such 
matters,” says Mr. Mayhew, “should pay a visit to the female 
convict prison at Brixton, and see how admirably the ladies 
really manage such affairs."* The State of Massachusetts has 
undertaken, by a system of transfer of female prisoners from 
the several county jails to one or more, to establish separate 
prisons for women, and has appointed commissioners, with the 
aid of an advisory board of women, to perfect and carry out 
the plan. But the question of the division of expense among 
the different counties has caused a difficulty to arise, which 
threatens failure to the scheme. What is needed in this matter 
is more centralization. The next best thing to separation of 





* Prisons of London, p. 179. The Brixton female prison was closed in De- 
cember, 1869, and its inmates removed to Woking and Fulham. But the same 
excellent management prevails. 
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the sexes is the appointment of a board of women to visit all 
places of detention where female prisoners are confined, that 
their wants may be known, and any existing abuses be reme- 
died. In the State of Rhode Island such a board has been in 
existence for the last three years, with excellent results. It is 
to the credit of New England that she has taken the initiative 
in these humane measures. 

The subject of juvenile reformatories, and their mode of treat- 
ment of the third class of our criminal population, is too impor- 
tant to be hastily considered, and deserves a separate and more 
elaborate consideration than I am able to give to it, at the end 
of the present long—perhaps too long—paper. These institu- 
tions and their inmates present the most hopeful aspects of the 
question I have endeavored to discuss. If our Christian civili- 
zation and philanthropy can reach these and work upon them 
effectually for their elevation and improvement, the finest effects 
can be produced. We may not hope to save all the members 
of these neglected and unfortunate classes of our social life. 
But we are justified in believing that a large proportion of 
them will be saved. From the time that Falk and Young and 
Wichern and De Metz were moved to labor for the redemption 
of young delinquents and vagrants, until the present time, a 
vast deal of work has been performed, with most encouraging 
fruits. In the German reformatories, the relapses into vice are 
estimated as only about 5 per cent. At Mettrai, it is claimed 
that even a less proportion are lost. In Great Britain the pro- 
portion is greater—about 10 per cent. In the United States 
the proportion varies, according to the systems adopted, from 
5 to 12 per cent. It is certainly encouraging to every humane 
heart to feel that so powerful and beneficial an agency is at 
work among these children of neglect, misfortune, or vice. 
Society may well rejoice that here it has a hold upon the crim- 
inal class, which will be effectual in checking the progress of 
crime. In the reform schools in the United States, the average 
number of inmates was, in 1870, not far from 7,500. The 
whole number of inmates from the establishment of these insti- 
tutions among us to the present time is about 70,000. Of these, 
it is safe to say, at least 65,000 have been led into the way of a 
useful and honest life. The two systems of discipline, the fam- 
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ily, modeled after the institution at Mettrai, and the congregate, 
have each their advocates. Of the former, the Farm School at 
Lancaster, Ohio, the House of Refuge at Plainfield, Indiana, 
and, in some respects, the Girls’ Industrial School at Lancaster, 
Massachusetts, are conspicuous examples, both for character 
and results. The subject is manifestly too large for the space 
at present at my disposal, and I must, with other points, leave it 
for a more favorable opportunity. 

I would add a single word in regard to providing employ- 
ment for discharged prisoners. There is a certain stigma 
attaching to a person who has come from the reform school or 
the State prison which is difficult of removal, and the feeling 
against associating with such an one in the workshop is some- 
times very strong. If an employer is willing, the fellow-work- 
men are often very reluctant to receive him. The man is thus 
thrust back into crime from his inability to enter upon a path 
of honest industry. It must be admitted, that the desire of the 
discharged prisoner is, upon its face, evidence that he is anx- 
ious to complete the work of reformation, and he should be 
encouraged to goon. General Pillsbury, the veteran Superin- 
tendent of the Albany Penitentiary, says: “ After an experience 
and observation extended over more than forty-five years in 
prison life, of which twenty-five have been spent in superin- 
tendence of the Albany Penitentiary, I feel it my duty to put 
on record my sincere belief, that the best possible mode of pro- 
tecting the public against the relapse of discharged convicts 
into crime is to furnish them with immediate employment, 
until they can become established in some respectable busi- 
ness.*” Many interesting facts are given in English reports, 
which go to confirm General Pillsbury’s opinion, and furnish 
testimony to the good conduct of a large majority of those dis- 
charged prisoners who have sought and obtained ready employ- 
ment. Ina well-ordered prison, habits of industry are easily 
formed, and if the prisoner goes out with a recommendation 
from his officers of good conduct and good intentions, ready 
employment will help him wonderfully on the road to a better 
life. 





* Report for 1870. 
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The subject, though imperfectly treated, is certainly very 
important. Every citizen is directly interested in making our 
prison system effectual, not for punishment only, but also for 
the higher end of the reformation of the prisoner. The results 
thus far wrought are encouraging. The recent Prison Congress 
in London had a hopeful outlook, and we are almost impa- 
tiently awaiting the publication of its “Transactions.” The 
prospect of the future is bright. Certainly the end at which 
we are aiming is in line with the highest welfare of mankind. 
“Brethren, if any do err from the truth and one convert him, 
let him know that he who converteth a sinner from the error 
of his way shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a multi- 
tude of sins.” 
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Articte V.—BUSHNELL’S SERMONS ON LIVING 
SUBJECTS. 


Sermons on Living Suljects. By Horack BusHNELL. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1872. 


A NEW volume from Dr. Bushnell is an event in literature. 
Good sermons are twice blest: they bless the hearer and they 
bless the reader. They hold their own stoutly in the changing, 
never-satisfied reading world. They appeal to a higher yearn- 
ing of the soul. They take their place on the shelves with the 
well-thumbed copies of Shakespeare, Tennyson, Froude. There 
is no nobler room in all the house of English literature than 
that which contains the sermons of the best English preachers 
from Hugh Latimer down. Hugh Latimer preaches to us now. 
We forget, indeed, that he was Bishop of Worcester, but we 
remember that he preached God’s living truth in the most intre- 
pid and manliest tones, and that he was burned at the stake. 
His language, just struggling into the forms of written and ora- 
torical address, while it was homely, thoroughly English, 
quaint and racy, had a higher life and spirit which has pre- 
served it. The gravest, richest, manliest language of England, 
the purest, the most solid and the most idiomatic, which com- 
mon men use and wise men also who would reach the common 
mind, has come down through the religious literature of Eng- 
land. Taine recognizes this. He divides the religious litera- 
ture of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—its most flour- 
ishing period—into two classes : 

“Two distinct branches receive the common sap,—one above, the other beneath ; 
one respected, flourishing, shooting forth in the open air; the other despised, half 
buried in the ground, trodden under foot by those who would crush it; both liv- 
ing, the Anglican as well as the Puritan, the one in spite of the effort made to 
destroy it, the other in spite of the care taken to develop it. Theologians like 
Hooker, John Hales, Taylor, Chillingworth, set philosophy and reason by the side 
of dogma. Accordingly we find a new literature arising, elevated and original, 
eloquent and measured.” ‘ 


Taine cannot so well comprehend the Puritan as he does the 
Anglican divines. He sees their total want of the idea of the 
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beautiful, without which he says there can be no true litera- 
ture; he sees their stern banishment of the emotions, and of 
rich and splendid eloquence which the classics and the Renais- 
sance brought into other departments of English literature; 
he says: 

“They ignored the divine languor of Jeremy Taylor, and the touching tender- 
ness of the gospel. Their character exhibits only manliness, their conduct auster- 
ity, their mind preciseness. We find among them only excited theologians, 
minute controversialists, energetic men of action, limited and patient minds, 
engrossed in proofs and practical labors, void of general ideas and refined tastes, 
resting upon texts, dry and obstinate reasoners, who twisted the Scripture in 
order to extract from it a form of government or a table of dogma.” 

He does not see—with whatever truth there is in this bitter 
description—the merits of the great Puritan preachers. He 
does not see that a literature like that of England is spiritual 
in its source, that it springs from the religious life of the peo- 
ple. The Puritan preachers cared nothing for the outward. 
They sought righteousness, They sought for the bare, inner, 
absolute idea of truth. They were rough workmen, clearing 
away rubbish and hewing the stones for the temple of liberty. 
They added nothing to the temple’s ornamentation, but they 
laid the foundations firm and deep. They had among them 


sublimely contemplative minds like John Howe ; and when they 
came to New England they brought here that same thoughtful, 
deeply speculating spirit which culminated in the genius of 
Jonathan Edwards. In some very high qualities there have 
been no such preachers since the time of the prophets and 
apostles. 


Dr. Bushnell comes along fairly in the line of the Puritan 
New England prophets, though he is looked upon askance by 
many, and is regarded, in his own language, as one of “ the out- 
side saints.” What a vast distance, for example, between Dr. 
Bushnell and Dr. Emmons—like that between Uranus and 
Terra—but somehow, intellectually and morally, they both 
belong to the same system. 

Dr. Bushnell has a prime quality of a great preacher; he is 
an earnest theologian. Say what he may against the science of 
theology, it is the heaven of his mind, where his treasures and 
his heart are. He dwells in these high themes. He works 
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with delight upon these deep problems of the relations of God 
toman. Theology is to him a progressive science. It has not 
stopped growing. The stone-weights of all the creeds cannot 
keep it from putting forth new growth and new strangely beau- 
tiful forms of life. It is not fixed like eternal truth, but it is 
capable of improvement; and a Yankee theologian naturally 
tries his hand at making it better. But, with Luther, he holds 
that divine truth cannot be imprisoned within the bounds of a 
syllogism, and that by the zigzag earth-bound processes of 
logic, on the level of the mere understanding, no real advance 
can be made toward spiritual knowledge. Other and higher 
factors must come in play—faith, love, the intuitions and inspi- 
rations of a loving and believing mind. Thus in the striking 
sermon entitled “The Gospel of the Face,” he says: 

“ My conviction is that we put the gospel too generally out of its proper divine 
form, into our own human form, serving it, as it were, in our own color, as we 
have shaped and colored it for ourselves. We conceive what it ought to be to 
answer the conditions that we appoint for it, and then by a huge milling process 
of construction—by such theologizing, propositionizing, schematizing, and abstrac- 
tionizing, we show it builded together, for the very ends and uses we have rea- 
soned for it. It becomes in this manner our gospel; if not the expression of our 
face, the abstractional form and framework we have gotten up to do the work 
required, as we think, to be done. How far we go in this abstractive, theoretic 
way may be seen from the terms we bring in to serve our speculative, scheme- 
building uses. Thus in our theology we have these for the staple of our doctrine, 
not one of which is found in the Scripture at all—justice, satisfaction, merit, sub- 
stitution, compensation, expiation. When I say this I am not objecting wholly 
to abstractional and theoretic efforts in religion. Some I know are strong in the 
conviction that formulations of the Christian truth are necessary to save us from 
being floated away into all kinds of laxity and confusion. Perhaps it may be so, 
as regards the parts of Christianity more easily reducible to propositions and 
terms of abstract statement. But I seriously doubt whether the more strictly pro- 
per matter of our gospel is capable of any such thing. For it lies in sentiment 
wholly, in what goes to make impression by expression—in love, in purity, in 
divine beauty, in sorrow, in suffering well and wisely.” 

This has a sound like the mystic theologians. Thus Alex- 
ander of Hales declared that “Theology itself is more a matter 
of wisdom and temper, than of systematic knowledge; it is 
rather divine wisdom than human science.” In a certain sense 
it accords with the Savionr’s words: “If any man will do his 
will he shall know of the doctrine ”—that the S¢Aezv—the be- 
ing willing to do God's holy will—the spontaneous and sympa- 
thetic bent of the whole nature toward the obedience of God— 
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the temper and disposition of the heart, amounting in reality 
to loving God, that in this lies the grand essential condition of 
knowing God and divine things. 

Dr. Bushnell has been compared to Frederick W. Robert- 
son—there is a resemblance in their liberality and manliness of 
thinking though little in their style—but for breadth of theo- 
logical views, for his ideas of the reasonable character of God, 
the knowability of God, the expressional and moral aspects of 
the atonement, and the extent and grandeur of the kingdom of 
God, he much more nearly resembles Frederick D. Maurice, 
though with far greater clearness and cogency as a thinker; 
but there is this to be said, that, however Dr. Bushnell may 
happen to resemble the Broad Church School of theolegians, 
he differs from them, or from the most radical of them, in this, 
that there is in all his writings the expression of a profound 
faith, a Puritan New England evangelic spirit, a personal un- 
swerving confidence in Christ and his redemptive work as the 
central source of spiritual life. In his theorizing he diverges 
from received standards of orthodoxy, but in his substance of 
faith he is one with all true believers. The divinity, and the 
divine work of Christ for the soul, have few more staunch de- 
fenders than he against naturalistic and materialistic writers, free 
religionists, and all who find their hope simply in man and what 
he may do for himself out of God. If he leans to Maurice and 
Schleiermacher in his view of the atonement, it is on the theo- 
retic and speculative, not the practical side. 

But it is not as a theologian that we would speak of Dr. 
Bushnell, it is as a preacher. Though his sermons are powerful 
to read, they are more so to hear. With broken-down health, 
with a cough racking a wasted frame that Minnesota and Cali- 
fornia airs have failed to ease, with little or no action except of 
an angular sort that has more force than grace, there are few 
men who can hold an audience like him, by the power of 
thought, bold, lofty thought, treading with majesty and with 
a kind of proud self-reliance the heights and depths of moral 
and spiritual speculation. There is living momentum as in the 
underplay of strong wings that lifts and carries along the 
hearers’ minds. They are hurried on by every sentence, raised 
out of commonplaces and dull theologic rounds, and placed on 
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high places and lofty promontories where glorious prospects in 
a moment are unfolded, and mighty tracts of the realm of truth 
burst on the sight. It is noteworthy often what a freedom of 
range and varied scope of subordinate ideas and topics are compre- 
hended under one subject of thought. Suddenly do these ideas 
open, fresh, original, always interesting, sometimes amazingly, 
absorbingly so, In the sermon entitled “Our advantage in being 
finite,” on the text “Thou hast made him a little lower than 
the angels,” there is an unexpected turn, and lo! our humble 
dependency in the scale of being becomes the chief glory of our 
nature, our finiteness the cause of everlasting congratulation 
and the ladder by which we ascend to infinite heights. The 
preacher evidently exults in these turns—in seeing something, 
and something great too, where others see nothing. He hugely 
enjoys this controverting and dashing down of current opinions, 
and this shouting out with a kind of Carlylean disdain, “ Not 
so, good friend—the thing is just precisely the opposite. Your 
lamented finiteness of human nature is its prime glory. Your 
perishing heathen may be an outside saint. Your holy inac- 
cessible God is one whom you can approach, know, and love, 
Your guid-pro-quo mechanical, substitutionary sacrifice, is the 
obverse of what is true, for in order to produce the living spirit 
of self-sacrifice, and righteous action, in your sinful, corrupt and 
selfish heart, Christ died in your stead.” 

We once were much amused at hearing Dr. Bushnell charac- 
teristically turn upon one who spoke contemptuously of the 
closeness of the people of good old Connecticut in money mat- 
ters, with the vehement, downright assertion that that was the 
finest quality a people could possess, and that it had built up 
the State of Connecticut in its true greatness ! 

We are by no means disciples of all of Dr. Bushnell’s opin- 
ions. While we think that much that he has said is true in 
regard to the barrenness of theological logic-chopping, yet we 
‘believe that the fundamental doctrines of the gospel are genuine 
subjects of the intellect, at least to the extent that they should 
be philosophically stated in their just relations of truth, and 
should be preached with care and faithfulness to the people, 
provided they be preached without dullness and deadening anal- 
ysis, and with a practical intent, not running into metaphysical 
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abstractions. The preaching of to-day comes down to the igno- 
rant, has the human element in it, and that is a blessed thing, 
but it does not build men up in knowledge, without which they 
remain exposed to the seductions of every specious doctrine and 
error. We are, however, grateful to learn ever from this great 
thinker and worker in the high realm of spiritual things, as one 
anointed to teach, and we have a most hearty admiration of 
his spirit, of that something magnanimous in him which tempts 
oue to exclaim “ Mehercule! I would rather err with Plato 
than be in the right with other men!” 

Dr. Bushnell has another quality of a great preacher—the 
creative imagination which penetrates moral questions, is fecund 
in moral conceptions, and gives power to recall and represent 
moral and spiritual ideas with almost concrete force and reality. 
This also makes him what as every preacher should be—a poet. 
Solomon was a poet. Nature and life stood before the royal 
preacher like servants waiting to obey his word. The Apostle 
Paul warmed into figures of speech. St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
said he found more in the woods and trees than in books. 
Luther kindled in imagination to paint in lurid colors the fiery 
wrath of apocalyptic visions, or, in his quiet moods, drew 
charming pictures from the birds and flowers. Jeremy Taylor, 
prince of prose-poets, was one of whom Taine says “ his poetry 
led him to a profound faith.” Natural things are inly con- 
formed to spiritual, and the invisible are known and compre- 
hended through the visible. Our Lord, whose early life was 
spent in the solitudes of a mountain region— 

“ His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills”— 
he, as a man, communed with the world of nature, and drew 
from it divine lessons of purity, faith, and love. 

Dr. Bushnell must be a genuine poet to have written so much 
that is noble and beautiful in moral word-painting, and to 
have written the first sermon in the book on “ Mary the mother 
of Jesus.” This is a bold theme. It belonged to the age of a 
childlike, though in many respects false, faith, for a Fra Angel- 
ico to have painted “The Annunciation ;” but this sermon is 
a counterpart picture in its preraphaelite purity, like the lily, 
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without its preraphaelite unnaturalness. We hear in the 
opening sentences the angelic “ Hail,” we hear the swelling 
“ Magnificat” going up from an adoring virgin soul, and it 
is passing strange that one of the most lovely tributes to 
the Virgin Mary in the English language should have emanated 
from the pen of a Puritan divine. St. Francis of Assisi would 
have knelt before the sweet picture, while not a line of it 
breathes impiety or Mariolatry. It sets the religious world 
right about the mother of Jesus, catching that spirit of profound 
respect that comes down from the earliest ages for the ‘“ blessed 
among women,” and yet destroying the false colorings and illu- 
sions in which Roman Catholic superstition has robed this emi- 
nent mother and saint. But, notwithstanding all this, we would 
have had the sermon not preached, and the sublime simplicities 
of the gospel narrative not disturbed. 

This volume of sermons forms a noble companion for the 
“Sermons on the New Life.” While it is not, as a general rule, 
so beautiful in finish, so tranquilly elevated in tone and so 
pervaded by a law of spiritual unity, it is perhaps more full of 
power and rugged originality. The strong characteristics of the 
preacher are more strongly pronounced. The sermons are 
indeed on “ Living Subjects,” and breathe and burn with intel- 
lectual life. The author delights in making an old text utter a 
new voice. He illustrates the liberty of a Christian mind to 
think for itself, to follow its own inspirations, asking help from 
none, and, so to speak, “conferring not with flesh and blood,” 
but looking only to the Spirit and living sources of truth. 

The last sermon in the book is a good example. It is entitled 
“Our relations to Christ in the future life,” founded upon the 
passage: “ And when all things shall be subdued unto him, 
then shall the Son also be subject unto him that put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all”—1 Cor. xv, 28. In 
this discourse Dr. Bushnell opposes the view that the Trinity is 
to be discontinued in heaven and a strictly Unitarian God to 
reign eternally. The Trinity is needed here for our conception 
of God, since these three categories of being contain all that he is; 
but it is not grounded in ourselves, it belongs to God’s eternal 
nature. Therefore, when the Son is spoken of as finally to be 
made subject, does it mean that the Son is to be taken away in 
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any sense that modifies the fact of trinity? No. We shall 
know God unalterably and forever as Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. The eternal Sonship continues. It is then of the incar- 
nate Sonship that the apostle speaks. The eternal Sonship 
will remain, but the mortal Sonship, the man, will disappear 
and be no longer visible. The hope of meeting Christ here- 
after in a humanly personal form is a hope upon which multi- 
tudes of Christians have vainly fed their longings, quite apart 
from all higher relationships to his eternal Sonship. Our rela- 
tions to Christ, in the future life, are to be relations to God in 
Christ, and never to the Jesus in Christ. Christ, the divine 
part, will remain, but Jesus, the human part, will be made sub- 
ject or taken away, because all that he could do for us in the 
revelation of God is done. But still it must be admitted that 
there is a true conception which has its blessedness in Jesus, 
because it meets God in him, and is specially drawn to his 
humanity, because it even finds the fullness of God bowed low 
in his person. Therefore, when the ransomed believer comes 
to heaven and wanders through the golden streets and finds no 
Jesus there, dreary and dry would heaven itself become. 

“Ah! but you shortly catch a note that is music indeed, a strain that has been 
a long time wonted in your heart—‘ Worthy is the Lamb,”—“ The Lamb that was 
slain,”—‘ for thou hast redeemed us to God by thy blood.” And who is this but 
him that you seek? Surely he is somewhere here, and this is somehow he. You 
missed him, perchance, because you were looking down too low for him, out of the 
range of deity, to find him; whereas you now find him throned in God, hymned in 
God, as the everlasting Son of the Father—and yet he is somehow Son of Mary 
still, even as he is the Lamb that was slain. Whereupon as you seek farther, you 
begin to see that the humanly mortal, the humble and poor Christ, dusted with 
sore foot-travel, as on his way up from Galilee, is in fact the everlasting Son, as in 
Trinity, and took his mortal guise only for a day, that he might prove his gentle 
condescensions and draw us in the level of brotherhood. And then, ascending to 
the Father, and the glory that he hed with him before the world was, you have it 
as your liberty to possess him still as charactered in his mortality, to hail him as 
the Lamb, or behold him as the mortal brother, and see, in fact, the whole Christ 
feeling in him, such as he was to you when he was with you below. 

Our conclusion then is that the pre-incarnate Son of the Father is the incarnate 
Son of Mary; the same that was made flesh and dwelt with men, bore his mortal 
poverty, wept his mortal tears, and died, for men, to be the propitiation for their 
sins. Only he is now made subject; which means that he returns into God where 
he belongs and is duly glorified. How else should it be with him? Of course he 
would not stay incarnate forever. He is not here as being mortgaged forever to 
humiliation. He came into his mortal work that he might be made subject when 
his work is done; which being made subject only means that he is entered back 
into God and the ascendancy that belongs to him as the all in all.” 
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Here is the outline of the thought. It might be filled up by 
showing that the root of what Dr. Bushnell considers to be the 
wrong theology on this point lies in the fact that the incarnate 
person includes a human soul. Christ, as being incarnate, has 
“two natures and one person,” but when we come to analyze 
the human-nature part, there is reason to doubt whether it had 
according to the old confession, “a true body and a reasonable 
soul.” What is to be done with that “ man-soul” of Christ after 
death? There is no need of it. The Scriptures say: “The 
Word was made flesh.” The Word itself became the absorbing 
principle, the man of the incarnate person—the soul or nature 
that was developed in the infant, the youth, the man. The 
human soul need not stand in the way hereafter, as it has no 
existence in fact. The truth that there is an essential human 
element in God’s nature, that he has an anthropoidal nature 
into whose image we ourselves are made, meets the difficulties 
of Christ’s mortal humanity being removed at death. And, 
too, it is an erroneous idea that we may ever behold God, here 
or hereafter, except by the eye of faith. It will not be by sight 
even there. 

“O what revelations of Christ come to us even here—greater by a thousand 
times than the mere eye-beholders of the Son of Mary ever saw, when he walked 
the earth. How much greater then are to come, when the vision of our faith is 
purged, as it will be. Oh, if we could stop our singing ‘“‘ When faith and hope 
shall cease,” and begin to sing, “Now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three,’’ 
into what more glorious, more inspiriting atmosphere should we be lifted! And 
God forbid our ever passing to any other world where faith, the grandest of al} 
human powers, has nothing any more to do.” 

By this new view, the preacher says, the Christian “ will 
have his religious ideas concentrated more and more about 
Christ. He will discover a new glory in Christ, and conquer a 
new stability centered everlastingly in him.” 

This doubtless will shock the fond sacred hope of many 
humble believers. If the doctrine is true, they can no longer 
sing : 

“ Jesus, the very thought of thee 
With sweetness fills my breast; 
But sweeter far thy face to see 
And in thy presence rest.’’ 
Yet has this sermon added nothing to religious thought? May 
not this view be the true one,‘and if true should it not be 
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known? A hundred difficulties arise to it, but many are set- 
tled by it. The complex nature of Christ has ever been one of 
the most abstruse questions of theology. The view inculcated 
involves the whole question of the Resurrection, and many 
such weighty questions; but it is a fresh study in divine truth ; 
it enlarges theological knowledge. A theology is worthless 
which is put on like a coat. It should be wrought out by 
every man’s own thinking and experience in the study of the 
Word under the teachings of the Spirit. 

We do not say what we have said in commendation of this 
eloquent discourse because we believe it—we do not. With- 
out attempting to discuss it here, we think that the doctrine of 
the passibility of the divine nature involves most serious and 
as yet unresolved difficulties. Where could we go for a firm’ 
foundation of peace except to the abiding source of peace 
and joy? There would be nothing left to stand upon if there 
were no unchangeable rock of blessedness in the nature of God, 
and of Christ. 

As to the denial of a human soul in the person of Christ, it 
seems to be a denial of Christ’s proper and full humanity. 
“ Jesus wept,” does not this involve the necessity of a human 
soul in a human body? Did the divine spirit weep out of 
human eyes? Were the moral and affectional sensibilities 
that were so strongly moved at the grave of Lazarus and whose 
agitation implies the finiteness and limitations of human nature 
—were these the attributes of the divine or the human part of 
our Lord’s nature? By this we do not mean that God is a 
rock in the sense that he is a being of hard immobility like a 
very rock, that he has no feeling, that he is not moved by every 
emotion that the purest spirit is capable of feeling. But Dr. 
Bushnell’s thought is a great thought—one of stupendous mag- 
nitude and pathos. It may be true. It is at all events as fair 
a subject of reverent speculation as any other in theology. 

We do not leave room to speak with particularity of the 
other discourses. There is in them, or most of them, “ reason, 
health, and everlasting robustness.” As in the sermon on 
Amusements, they appeal to the higher principles of Chris- 
tian life and faith. They are large and free. They are Chris- 
tianly rational and sound even if they have occasionally an 
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air of strangeness and heterodoxy, as in the discourse on ‘‘ The 
outside saints,” which is directed against the unfair and un- 
scriptural use of the argument to excite interest in the foreign 
missionary work, that every man ignorant of Christ must 
necessarily everlastingly perish; but it gives room to the pos- 
sibility of the acceptable exercise of a natural faith in pagan 
minds acting up to the light they have, and thus bringing 
themselves into a receptive state—which should be looked upon 
as a most hopeful feature in missionary efforts among the 
heathen. These sermons, it is true, are not in the regular line 
of things. They do not belong to that comfortable class of 
which the poet speaks, ‘ Dullness is sacred in a sound divine.” 
The most eloquent sermon in the book, we think, is that 
entitled “The Coronation of the Lamb,” upon the text, “ The 
Throne of God and the Lamb,” Rev. ii, 1. It pursues some- 
thing of a similar track, theologically, to the sermon which has 
been just noticed at length, although its opening sentence is not 
prophetic of the high elements of adoration and faith with which 
it abounds :—“ Regarding here the mere grammar of words, we 
have a partnership deity represented.” The object of the 
sermon is to show “how a lamb becomes the Lamb ;” a very 
humble, common name, the highest of all proper names; 
climbing up through long reaches of history, unto the throne 
itself of God.” But we cannot enter into this discourse, which, 
be it true or erroneous in its doctrine, is a most interesting view 
of the being of God, arouses enthusiasm in divine themes, 
teaches something fresh in the ever-new truth of God, and helps 
students of true theology. Dr. Bushnell merits the name of a 
great preacher, because he does, what few men do, projects into 
our minds new and great thoughts, and thus really aids us in 
our spiritual natures and in our seeking after higher truth. 
In this discourse there is notiveable that marked quality of the 
preacher to express his view in a single sentence which is 
wonderfully comprehensive and vivid, collecting it and bring- 
ing it before us in one lightning-flash of expression. Thus 
he says: “The Lambhood-nature in God dominates all other 
nature in him besides.” And in carrying out this thought 
come those bold, penetrating, passionate expressions, that con- 
stitute this a great sermon. ‘We mean that God's nature is 
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so far relational to redemption, that his glorious passibilities 
are bleeding always into the bosom of evil.” “The Lamb 
assumes to go through souls with a lustral and transforming 
power, from his passion. Therefore, behold, behold the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the, sins of the world!” “ Yet in 
Christ there is a godly or rather lambly sorrow, tender as the 
dews of the morning, and liquidly vital as they; there is a 
bleeding out of God’s own sensibility on the rock no mortal per- 
suasion could melt, which is his inevitably dissolving baptism, 
and from out of this our repentances run clear, even as the 
brooks run out from their springs.” “ It does not require force 
in such a case to break the chain of causes; any drop of the 
blood of the Lamb, any tenderest touch, that is, of God’s 
sorrowing life and feeling, is enough. Why, the very joints of 
the rocks—did they not break open when the blood of the 
Lamb fell on their faces? And when that lambly power gets 
entered into any bosom of transgression, what shall we see but 
that all the retributive laws of all the worlds crowding in can 
no longer hold him fast, or keep him back from his liberty.” 
In the sermon entitled “The dissolving of doubts,” which 
was preached in Yale College Chapel, there is an interesting 
passage of autobiographical religious experience which lends 
value to an otherwise valuable discourse, that should be put in 
the hands of every thoughtful young man of an independent, 
sceptical turn of mind. There is something piquant in the 
very text of this sermon, which is characteristic of the preacher ; 
for he either selects a fresh text or draws a quaint and original 
subject from a familiar text. Itis true, that in the classic phrase 
“ individuality is unspeakable,”—-is untransferable—but younger 
preachers might here gain a hint as to legitimate power and 
attraction in sermonizing. Indeed, in the use of the Scriptures, 
Dr. Bushnell should be studied by young preachers. He is a 
reverent, though by no means slavish, interpreter. He honors 
the Word. He drawshis theme generally from it. He returns 
humbly and gladly to it from his most erratic flights. Although 
a preacher of topical sermons, he conforms his subject to the 
mould and real unity of the Scriptural passage; and it is 
seldom that so bold a genius has suffered himself to be more 
gently and implicitly led by the Spirit of truth in his teach- 
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ings, while at the same time he looks upon the external revela- 
tion as a guide into the internal, into the very marrow and life 
of the truth. 

Dr. Bushnell is no puny fastidious soul; there is a kind 
of Luther-like audaciousness at times in the treatment of 
divine themes; but he is nevertheless a man whose emotions 
are under control; he is eminently an intellectual preacher ; 
so that when speaking of Christ it is said, “Had he been 
chloroformed and laid by these thirty-three years, he would be 
as far one in all that constitutes character,” we confess to an 
unpleasant sensation, because the expression seems to be a 
deliberate one. The ground-tone, we think, of every sermon 
should be a reverential one without losing its freedom, and it 
should in no portion of it run into irreverence, or even ill-taste, 
because it forms a part of the worship of God. 

Samson did not need the weapons of the Philistines. Dr. 
Bushnell is so strong that there would seem to be no necessity 
for his employing words that are not, and never will be, true 
English words ; and the time gained in such telegraphic brevi- 
ties as “dumbed,” “infinited,” “ Christed,” etc., etc., is more 
than overbalanced by the shock given to well-regulated minds. 

Dr. Bushnell’s style is not classic—that we would not find 
fault with, for there are higher qualities than classical purity— 
but where for the sake of emphasis, the style runs into strained 
abnormal expressions which look more odd to the calm reader 
than to the aroused author striving to utter a forcible thought in 
the most energetic way, surely no authority, however great, can 
defend it. The English language has resources which are equal 
to the most violent call upon it. Yet how much more often 
are we reminded, all through Dr. Bushnell’s sermons, of the 
nervous strength of the older English writers like Fuller and 
Bishop Andrews, whose words sometimes fairly bend and crack 
under their weight of meaning. 

Whatever language a strong man uses that language becomes 
his own, fits him, looks like him, is the garment of his mind, 
is luminous with the shining of his spirit in it, as Dr. Johnson 
looms colossal through his ponderous and vapory Latin-English, 
and Swift gleams malignant across the clear atmosphere of 
his translucent prose, and Carlyle utters himself in the jagged, 
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abrupt thunder-claps of bis harsh Olympiaa speech. This grand 
quality of individuality no writer of the day possesses beyond 
Dr. Bushnell. His style is open to criticism, but it is his own. 
It is Hercules’ lion-skin and must be treated with caution and 
respect, for to touch his language is to touch him. The pic- 
turesque strength of his words gives a sort of Homeric vigor 
to them. He seems sometimes to dig up a word like a big 
unhewn rock out of the ground. He uses what comes best to 
his hand, and what will do the most damage, let it be the 
homeliest and roughest, or sharpest and most scientific phrase. 
Such a sentence as the following is thoroughly Bushnellian :— 
“Terrors and reproofs, let fall thumping on the world out of 
abstract deity, do not come in power. They sufficiently impress 
only when they speak out of a mind that feels, or that is visibly 
bathed in sympathy and sorrow. Who but Christ ever gave 
us any vital impression of God’s hatred to sin?” 

We feel that we have not as yet touched upon the higher or 
the very highest qualities of Dr. Bushnell’s preaching, and these 
are indeed more inner and spiritual, belonging to. the inmost 
nature and theory of his preaching. They are connected with 
his views of the spiritual source and force of words. They are 
connected with his whole theory of Christ's spiritual control of 
the preacher’s very being, will, thoughts and modes of expression 
and impression. They look beyond the mere outer qualities of 
language. They draw from those hidden inspirational foun- 
tains that issue from the Holy Spirit, through faith in that great 
irruption, or inundation, of the divine upon the human, in the 
incarnation and work of the Son of God, to vivify, spiritualize, 
and deify the human soul. He bases himself profoundly in the 
spiritual truth, and for this reason rises the higher. He is like 
a great mountain whose sides are clad with green fields on which 
all that is wholesome and gladsome grows—for there is nothing 
more sensible and devoid of asceticism than his views of life— 
but its lonely summit is iost in the clouds of heaven. The 
preacher of the Plymouth pulpit is like a bounteous river which 
flows along the lower levels of human nature and carries with 
it the freightage of human hopes, doubts, joys, and sorrows. 
One is distinguished for majestic altitude of thought, the other 
for splendid breadth of sympathy. One sees humanity in 
divinity, the other divinity in humanity. 
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What is the hope of the American pulpit, as represented by 
these the two greatest living exponents of it? This is a deeply 
interesting question. In some respects the prospect is very 
bright, in others not so bright. Such great preachers bring 
into the Christian pulpit new freedom, nature, rationality, com- 
mon sense, and common interest, genial hope and breadth of 
religious views, culture, and relief from narrow intolerance and 
oppression in religious things. 

But in addition to the loftiest thought and the freest sym- 
pathy, to the most scientific intelligence and hospitality to 
general ideas of the advancement of knowledge, there should 
be more of clear, primitive, simple faith in the divine doctrines 
of the gospel, and confidence in the attractions of the cross 
upon the heart. In American preaching we lack what the best 
Scotch, French, and German preachers have—unction. There 
is a marvelous degree of keen intellectual power among us, but 
little of Pauline spiritual sensibility. Very few American 
preachers, although their sermons excel English and European 
sermons in solid substance of thought, and although they 
sometimes utter moving, piercing, and passionate words, have 


the ability to move others, because, with some rare exceptions, 
they almost utterly lack the first quality of moving others— 
feeling. 





Arricte VIL.—CASUISTRY. 


SysTEMATIC casuistry is properly but the application of ethi- 
eal principles to particular instances of duty. If moral science 
be distributed, as it has been by able writers, into two parts, 
speculative and practical,—the theory of morals and the appli- 
cation of the principles of morals to practice,—casuistry is the 
proper name for the latter department. But casuistry, like 
astrology, has come to signify to most minds at the present 
time something very different from a scientific treatise on prac- 
tical morality. By many, perhaps most, it would now be 
defined somewhat after the manner of Le Feore, the preceptor 
of Louis XIII, who called it “the art of quibbling with God ;” 
or perhaps as the art of mystifying for the sake of ensnaring 
weak consciences. From the diligent cultivation of this depart- 
ment of science under the name of Theologia Moralis by the 
Jesuits, casuistry has become almost synonymous with Jesuit- 
ism, in the offensive sense of that term. The radical vice in 
their systems that have been elaborated with so much diligence 
and taught so assiduously in their schools for training can- 
didates for the priesthood, lay in the fact that they were 
wrought out in the interest of the confessional. Consciously 
or unconsciously the authors and teachers of moral theology, 
in its practical applications, seem to have been governed by a 
single aim to give to the confessional lordship over the con- 
science. By multiplying moral distinctions in kind and degree, 
almost endlessly in application to concrete instances of duty, 
adepts in this kind of moral theology were able, under that 
most convenient distinction of mortal and venial sin, to lead 
unsuspecting penitents to acknowledgments of any degree of 
guilt, or to dismiss the grossest offenders with consciences dis- 
burdened from all sense of wrong. Vice, falsehood, robbery, 
murder, could find an excuse somewhere in ignorance, in the 
severity of the temptation, in some compulsion, in some right- 
eous end intended, or some good resulting, or if not otherwise, 
could be shielded against the penal consequences of mortal sin 
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under the sheltering wing of that marvelous doctrine of casu- 
istical refinement—probabilism. The casuistry of the Jesuits 
indeed seems to have culminated in the multiplicity and sub- 
tlety of the distinctions elaborated in this department of its 
teaching. It was the part upon which Pascal in his Provincial 
Letters struck his most effective blows of argument and ridi- 
cule. As such culmination of the practical moral theology of 
the Jesuits and also as the occasion of one of the bitterest and 
most important theological controversies of the last two centu- 
ries, as well as for its relations to our subject, it seems to 
demand from us something more than this mere incidental 
mention. 

The original germ of the doctrine of probabilism, so-called, 
is to be found in a sentiment uttered by the Spanish Domini- 
can Bartholomew de Medina, in his commentary on the Sum- 
ma Theologie of Thomas Aquinas, to the effect that an opin- 
ion is lawful if probable, although its opposite is more proba- 
ble. It was Vasquez, a noted Jesuit, however, who first form- 
ally advocated the doctrine of probabilism as applied to moral- 
ity, that if an act has a probable support, it is lawful. This 
probable support may be from one’s own reason or from the 
authority of others. 

The doctrine was elaborated with the most refined subtlety 
of logic to the extreme of license. Pascal quotes the follow- 
ing language of Layman, one of the leading Jesuit moralists, 
in which he is expressly supported by high authority: “A 
teacher, being consulted, may give counsel not only probable in 
his own opinion, but contrary to his own opinion, if it is 
esteemed probable by others, when this counsel contrary to his 
own happens to be more favorable and more agreeable to the 
person who consults him,—s? forte et illi favorabilior seu exopta- 
tior sit. But I say further, that he will not transgress reason if 
he give to those who consult him counsel held as probable by 
any learned man, when even he is himself assured that it is 
absolutely false.” 

The batteries of the Port Royalists under the lead of Arnauld 
and Pascal, irresistible as they were, did not utterly destroy 
this doctrine, so convenient for confessional uses. A contro- 
versy sprang up between the Probabilists and the Probabilior- 
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ists, who held that only the more probable opinion could be 
safely followed in morals, which raged furiously and long. So 
late as 1747, nearly a century after Pascal published his first 
Provincial Letter, which was early in 1656, we find the system 
presented in all the formal exactness and completeness of math- 
ematical science, with a formidable array of forty-nine defini- 
tions, seventeen axioms, twenty-nine suppositions, besides pos- 
tulates, propositions, corollaries, and scholia, in a work entitled 
Probabilismus methodo mathematica demonstratus auctore Patre 
Pithanophilo, The work was first published anonymously, and 
although printed in Pavia, was announced as from Lyons. Con- 
troversy followed, in which the author, however, took no part. 
In this treatise the Probable is defined as that which rests on 
solid and large foundation. The first proposition, expressed in 
the technicalities of the treatise, is explained in a scholium to 
mean this ;—that he is equally safe in conscience who follows 
the probable on the side of liberty, as he who follows the equally 
probable on the side of law; or the more probable, whether 
absolute or relative, whether on the side of liberty or of law; 
nor is he so much less safe in so far as he heeds the considera- 
tion of probability. From this proposition, with its formal 
demonstration, the following corollaries, with others, are de- 
duced ;—that it does not concern the safety of conscience, 
whether the probability is greater or less; and that all the 
opinions on morals of any classic school whatever are of the 
highest degree of safety, because they are probable. 

We may easily conjecture what would be the legitimate char- 
acter of a confessional thoroughly indoctrinated in such princi- 
ples, and what the character of the Jesuitical morality thus 
authoritatively inculcated. Especially is to be noted in esti- 
mating the Jesuitical influence of such teaching the fact that 
the whole system was directed toward determining what was 
not wrong. The positive inculcation of morality was wholly 
aside from the aim of the system. Moreover, it was especially 
wrought out to shield the penitent and mitigate or wholly 
remove the guilt of his act. Everything is lawful which is not 
prohibited ; and nothing is prohibited which is probable, that 
is, which rests on some solid and large foundation, and the 
opinion of any eminent moralist is a sufficiently solid and large 
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foundation, and even some conviction, or feeling, or design in 
the doer himself that could be assigned as the ground of the 
action ; these two principles could readily be made to justify 
any act whatever. If we bear in mind that the elaboration of 
these principles was the proper and natural outgrowth and 
expression of the practice of the church and of the age, and 
that accordingly the practice must have outrun in license and 
ethical laxness the doctrine of the books and of the schools of 
theology, we shall not be very incredulous in regard to the 
debasement and corruption of piety and morals which pro- 
voked the zeal of the pure-minded Pascal and his coadjutors of 
Port Royal. 

It will conduce to our object to take one more view of the 
outworking of the moral theology of the Jesuits. In a little 
posthumous work published in 1840, superiorum permissu, of 
John Baptist Faure, of the Society of the Jesuits, pronounced 
“the most distinguished theologian of his age,” we find four 
casuistical questions resolved with great learning and intellect- 
ual ability. The first of these questions is: “ whether a prob- 
able opinion concerning the present fitness [to receive absolu- 
tion] of a penitent is sufficient, or is it necessary rather that the 
confessor have an opinion morally certain.” To this the author 
replies: “It is approved that a probable opinion suffice.” The 
second question is: “How may the priest form this probable 
opinion respecting the fitness of the penitent?” In reply to 
this question he gives the teaching of Suarez and the old theo- 
logians, that the priest ‘ must trust the declarations of the pen- 
itent as to his own fitness,” averring that this rule was held in 
the light of an axiom by the old authorities. The third and 
fourth questions respect habitual delinquents and backsliders, 
and inquire “ whether it is safer for the sacredness of the sacra- 
ment, the benefit of the penitent, and the safety of the confess- 
or’s conscience alike, to impart absolution to the penitent, when 
gravely and seriously affirming his fitness, or to deny or to 
defer it.” After a long and learned discussion, the author con- 
cludes that it is the opinion of all theologians and doctors that 
“the confessor is bound under heavy sanction of guilt to 
absolve the confessing penitent.” 

VOL. XXXII. 8 
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We cannot refrain from still further exemplifying the method 
of these systems of moral theology, in its practical department, 
as we find it in one of the most authoritative teachers among 
the Jesuits—Hermann Busembaum, 1619-1668. We shall 
take an extract almost at random. It happens, however, to 
have some pertinence to current events. Having treated in his 
first book of the Rule of Human Actions, which rule he dis- 
tinguishes as internal or conscience, and external or law, and in 
his second bvok of the Rules of the Theological virtues— Faith, 
Hope, Charity—he proceeds in his third book to treat of the 
precepts of the decalogue and of the church, and having dis- 
tinguished two sins against the first commandment of the dec- 
alogue—superstition and irreligion, in the second chapter he 
takes up the second—irreligion. “Irreligion,” he says, “ which 
is opposed to religion by defect, either tends directly to irrev- 
erence toward God, and is either tempting God or perjury, or 
only tends to irreverence toward sacred things, and is either 
sacrilege or simony.” The first question is: ‘“ What is tempt- 
ing God?” To this the answer is: “Tempting God is any 
word or deed by which any one explores whether God is 
mighty, wise, merciful, or has any other perfection. It is of 
two kinds, to wit, either formal, when any one, expressly ques- 
tioning any perfection of God, desires to make trial of it, as if 
one should seek a miracle by which it should be shown that 
the Catholic faith is true, or should throw himself from a tower, 
to try whether God is merciful, by saving him from harm; or 
is implicit and interpretative, when one, although he does not 
expressly intend to tempt God, yet seeks or does that which of 
its own nature seems to look in that direction, as if one should 
expose himself to danger, from which he can either in no way 
or scarcely be saved but by miracle, or if, omitting the natural 
means, he should expect the effect from God alone, for exam- 
ple, if he should in a mortal disease reject medicine, and hope 
for recovery from God ; or if without necessity and occasion, an 
illiterate man, without preparation, shall attempt to preach, 
expecting God to suggest thoughts to him.” From this answer 
the confessor might conclude that “the formal tempting God is 
mortal sin of its own kind, in whatever subject or material. 
The reason is, that it involves a doubt respecting the perfec- 
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tions of God, which results in grave contempt of God, in too 
curiously dealing with God as with a juggler.” 

Interpretative tempting of God is “only a venial sin, on 
account of incompleteness of action, of ignorance, inconsidera- 
tion, or diminutiveness of danger. Indeed it is often no sin at 
all, when, for instance, there is proper occasion, as divine 
impulse, necessity, or pious utility.” 


From these glances, however slight and partial, at systematic 
casuistry in the hands of Jesuit doctors of theology, it will be 
seen that there were grounds sufficient to render it offensive to 
the Christian moralist, which were not necessarily inherent in 
a proper and legitimate science of practical ethics. Its imme- 
diate purpose and end was to guide the conscience of the con- 
fessor, not to resolve cases of doubt in common morality. The 
system being wrought out thus directly and expressly in the 
mere interest of the confessional, was of necessity partial; at 
least could not be accepted but with peril to truth and purity 
for general morality. It assumed rather than investigated 
ethical rules; and then on this assumption inquired what it was 
safe for the confessor to do when any of these rules claimed 
vindication before his tribunal. The probabilistic controversy, 
which was the legitimate fruit of the system, showed that its 
governing principle, the security of the confessional, worked 
almost of necegsity in the interest of license. It sought not 
what is purely moral and right, but what is not positively and 
unquestionably wrong. It gave the benefit of all doubt to the 
penitent and to the concrete offense. A possible supposition of 
innocence in a given case, whether prompted by defect of evi- 
dence, by mistake of aim, by tripping but honestly intending 
spirit, was valid ground for absolving from all guilt. It was 
thus possible under it, as we have said, to acquit of any vice or 
crime already perpetrated or only proposed ; for the complica- 
tions of human life do not admit of action which is in every 
aspect, both in intent andjin performance and results; either 
spotlessly pure and good or utterly corrupt and evil. It made 
the confessional the seat of temptation to the worst passions, 
as it enabled it to shelter the execution of any design of lust or 
hate under the cloak of virtue and pious merit. 
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As a system of applied practical ethics, moreover, its method 
was logically vicious. It resolved cases of concrete duty by 
de‘initions and deductions of abstract morality. Thus duties 
and sins are defined under general attributes, and then specific 
actions are enjoined cr prohibited according as they possess any 
of these characteristics. Not only is the essential element in 
morality, the conscience, thus excluded from view; but further 
than this, as concrete actions not infrequently possess some 
characteristics both of a duty and of a sin, the same act may be 
both enjoined and prohibited. Practical morality becomes thus 
merely a system of conventional practices possessing no intrinsic 
attribute of right or wrong—mere outward, formal observances 
of arbitrary rules, or a play of fast and loose with weak con- 
sciences, For illustration :—under the law of the Sabbath all 
servile works are prohibited ; that is, a work in so far as servile 
on the Sabbath and, according to the teaching of the Romish 
doctors, on a church feast day, is a mortal sin. Servile works 
are defined to be “such as are concerned about some external 
material, and are either mechanical or illiberal, for example, 
sewing, building; or require only labor of the body and are 
wont to be performed only by operatives and servants. Ita 
D D communiter—so the doctors generally. Whence you 
[the confessor] may resolve that: 1, it is impertinent to the 
consideration of a servile work whether it is done for gain or 
for recreation, with this or that intention, pious, vain, or foul. 
2, It is impertinent also to this, whether it is done with fatigue 
and labor or not, whether in short or long time, etc., for none of 
these changes the nature of the work. 3, It is not servile, and 
therefore not prohibited, to sport, to dance, to play on musical 
instruments, to travel on foot, or on horseback, or by carriage, 
or by ship, wherefore, also, what works are necessary to those 
are lawful. 4, Nor is it servile to drive beasts of burden with- 
out a load, since that is to travel, but to drive beasts or carriages, 
or move vessels loaded with goods is servile, yet if such journeys 
are begun before a feast day, a continuation of them is allowed, 
either by reason of public utility or of the loss which would 
otherwise follow. 5, Nor is it servile, whether gratuitously or 
for reward, to teach, to study, to write, to transcribe, and accord- 
ing to some (whose probable opinion is referred to) even to 
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paint, although to grind colors, and not to paint, but te dye as 
to color clothes, to whiten walls, is servile. 6, Compositors also 
in printing offices may be excused when after divine service 
they compose a neglected task; but presswork is servile. 7, 
Distilling is also excused when without fatigue of body it is 
done rather for experiment and skill than as a pursuit and a 
trade. 8, Some do not think it servile to hunt, to practice the 
military art or swordsmanship, or to fish, at least in streams 
for the sake of recreation and the like, but fishing should be 
moderate [!]. In like manner some excuse girls who em- 
broider to avoid idleness.” 

It is very obvious from this example, which is a very fair 
one, from the system, that to determine duty from some one 
attribute that may characterize an action without reference te 
the spirit and interest of the rules on the one hand, or the con- 
science of the subject of duty on the other, is altogether and 
radically vicious. Its legitimate result is to stumble and mis- 
tify a weak conscience, to obliterate moral distinctions, to under- 
mine and extirpate all practical morality. This viciousness in 
the system of Jesuitical practical ethics is the natural product 
of a scholastic logic, a logic that had run out into a specious 
but deceptive excrescence of formalism, as applied to the needs 
of a confessional. Like the logical system which shaped and 
fostered it, it was but an abuse; and the greater the evils of the 
abuse, so great in each case we may lawfully infer may be the 
benefits of a right use. We can wisely take lessons from the 
errors and vices of the past; and gather some light to guide us 
to a true and beneficent system of applied practical morality: 
We shall not be deterred from using a name which has been so 
unhappily associated. We shall proceed in the sequel of this 
Article to define what should be the accepted use and province 
of a true Christian casuistry, and to indicate its characteristics 
and leading principles and uses. 


By systematic casuistry, as we have at the outset indicated, 
is to be understood an application of the principles of morality 
to particular instances of duty. It assumes these principles to 
be settled and known. Casuistry does not define, determine, 
or classify these principles or rules of duty. It only accepts 
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them from ethical science. Its function is simply to show the 
application of these rules. It supposes a conscience enlight- 
ened in the principles of right, and honestly bent on following 
them, bat unable to apply them to its especial occasion. Now 
it is obvious that the whole trouble arises from the fact that 
specific rules of duty leading in different directions come into 
conflict ; and as duty is ever single, a selection is to be made 
as to which rule is applicable to the case. Casuistry may 
accordingly be more narrowly and exactly defined as the reso- 
lution of conscientious doubt in cases of conflicting rules. Sys- 
tematic casuistry, therefore, properly seeks to unfold the prin- 
ciples which should govern and guide in resolving conscientious 
doubt thus arising. With this general view we proceed to 
specify the leading characteristics and principles of systematic 
casuistry. 

L The field of casuistry is precisely bounded by the occasion of 
conflicting rule. 

Two particulars demand consideration under this general 
statement. First, casuistry has nothing to do with conflict of 
duty. In truth duty is necessarily single. It is the action of 
an individual will. It is, as such, in a single direction. To 
suppose its movement in diverse lines is absurd. Duty cannot 
be double, nor move at the same time diversely in obedience 
to diverse rules. There is no such thing as literal conflict of 
duty. Casuistry will do a just service to perplexed consciences 
simply by turning their view away from this absurdity, and 
fixing it upon the real thing about which they doubt. Con- 
flict of duty can never be resolved, for it never exists. And 
when duty is settled and the single action it involves is done, 
conscience need never be disturbed because both of two dis- 
cordant actions were not performed. Duty lies’ only in the 
line of one, nor can any evil arising when one of two diverging 
roads has been entered, be remedied by a vain effort to drive 
the will along the other at the same time. We reiterate this 
fundamental truth, underlying all casuistry, that rules some- 
times conflict, duties never. 

Secondly, casuistry neither ordains nor abrogates rules of 
duty. Its function is simply to apply rules which it assumes 
as already established. The weak conscience often imposes 
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upon itself, and throws itself into mistake and evil by demand- 
ing that positive law and command be given it. This is an 
easy escape and very tempting. Only tell me what to do, it 
cries, and I will do; command, and I will obey. “The law 
has been given,” is the only answer that casuistry can give, 
if at least exception be made of the occasional requirements 
of positive authority. Casuistry can only interpret and apply 
what is already ordained. It interprets only as does the judge, 
by indicating the branch of the diverse ramifications of the 
absolute law on which the particular case depends; it only 
declares which of the multiform utterances of the one law 
ordained by the Supreme authority calls at the particular time 
to action. The casuist is no lawgiver. Much less can he abro- 
gate law. The rule, which, as he resolves the doubt, does not 
apply to the case, is not thereby abrogated. Its sanction may 
still live and show itself in the penalty which it visits upon 
the neglect to obey its requirement. The law of health is not 
abrogated because the law of patriotism coming in conflict is 
followed, requiring exposure, privation, exhaustion, toil. Dis- 
ease, weakness, suffering, loss of life, comes to the patriot sol- 
dier in consequence of those violations which he freely makes 
of the ordained laws of health and life in order to obey the 
higher law of country. In the same way, when the law of a 
parent comes in contact with the rule of a city, or a college, or 
a school, the necessitated violation of the one rule by the child 
in obeying the other does not at all destroy the life of the first, 
for its penalty may be rightfully meted out in fine or censure. 
It is the part of true manliness, that is, of a virtuous soul, to 
accept the evil which comes to it from dutifully crossing a 
specific ordinance as but the sacrifice which duty often 
involves, and consequently not to allow itself in any mur- 
muring against what may have been a righteous and obligatory 
administration of authority. Most commendable was the mag- 
istrate who insisted upon paying the penalty imposed upon 
him for having rapidly driven through the streets of a city in 
order to protect an interest which it was his sacred duty to 
guard. The cords of authority which bind the conscience 
sometimes draw in diverse directions, and as there can be 
motion but in one direction, one must prevail, but the other 
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only gives, does not necessarily break. The weak conscience, 
therefore, whose very weakness may come from the aversion 
to all rule, must not conclude that because a true casuistry, 
in resolving a conflict of rule, has determined duty one way, 
there is entire absolution from all conflicting rule. Under the 
Mosaic law, he who had made a vow to do an unlawful thing, 
while he was held to forbear doing the prohibited deed, was 
not absolved from the law of his vow. 

Casuistry neither makes nor unmakes law. Its function in 
regard to law is called into exercise only when law in its spe- 
cific demands seems to come in conflict with itself; and then 
is exercised rather on the relations of these specific demands to 
one another and to the one law which is ramified in and through 
them. Its office is discharged when it has indicated in the 
light of these relations which of the conflicting demands should 
reach and govern the action, or determine the duty of the time. 

IL. Casuistry addresses itself only to a doubting conscience. 

The function of conscience has commonly been recognized as 
threefold: (1) discriminative, in so far as it discerns right and 
wrong ; (2) mandatory, in so far as it presses obligation ; and (3) 
judicial, as it awards praise or blame. Casuistry, whose proper 
office work it is to resolve the doubts of conscience, has to do 
with conscience neither as a mandatory or obliging function, 
nor as a jadicial authority. It neither enforces nor awards ; 
neither impels nor sentences. Its office is restricted to its 
discerning or discriminating function. It seeks only to shed 
light. It listens to the cry of a weak conscience only so far as 
doubting. If it may, in discharging its proper office work, dis- 
cover that the difficulty in the particular case does not lie in 
the determination of the direction of duty, but only in the aver- 
sion to fulfill duty, and may thus indicate that the remedy is to 
be found in animating the soul to duty, it is not called upon to 
do this work. ‘To enforce obligation, to enliven general pur- 
poses of duty, to awaken passion and stimulate by stirring 
hopes and fears, is beside its office work. 

IIL Casuistry fulfills the part of a counselor, not that of a judge. 

Its office is discharged when it has brought the law of the 
case as it is gathered out of the conflicting rules, and exhibited 
their respective bearing on the question of duty. This ques- 
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tion, upon which it has thus shed all the light it has gathered, 
it submits to the tribunal of the individual conscience for deter- 
mination. It was the bane of the casuistry of the confessional, 
if it be worthy of the name of casuistry, that it assumed the 
final decision in all cases of cunflicting rule, and so disburdened 
the personal conscience of all responsibility. The inevitable 
effect of this was to weaken and destroy the power and vitality 
of this great central element of our moral nature. Hence as 
the actual result of the system of religion in which this confes- 
sional casuistry was a characterizing constituent, the personal 
conscience in the sphere of the Romish church is paralyzed or 
deadened. That the church through the confessor pronounces 
so and so, is for those trained under its influences final and 
satisfying. No absurdity of dogma, no immorality of practice, 
shocks the religious sensibility of the faithful. Conscience dies 
out under such a system. Human nature, corrupt human 
nature, greedily accepts this discharge from responsibility. 
Nothing is more agreeable to it. Everywhere we meet this 
spiritual infirmity. How common is it for men to think that 
to advise is to assume the whole responsibility of judging. 
The explanation is that conscious evil dreads accountability. 
It is the sign of a healthy conscience as of a vigorous spirit 
when advice and counsel are given and received only as the 
plea and argument which are submitted to the personal con- 
science as the tribunal of judgment. A true and pure casuistry 
accordingly only pleads, never awards, 

IV. Casuistry in its counselings looks to the single issue of posi- 
tive duty. 

As has been intimated, the practical moral theology, so called, 
of the confessional proposed as its end to resolve what it was 
safe for the confessor to decide in the case of a penitent seeking 
absolution. Its whole shaping and development therefore were 
different from that of a pure casuistry, which seeks as its only 
end to help a doubting conscience in resolving the question of 
duty. In the first place, it immediately regarded the confess- 
or's conscience, not that of the penitent. The act of the peni- 
tent, which it was to weigh, was to be judged charitably, that 
is, with all doubts to favor; not directly whether the act of the 
penitent was right or wrong, but whether it was such that, tak- 
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ing all the circumstances and the character of the evidence 
in the case, it was safe for the confessor to admit to the sacra- 
ment. Hence, further, it resolved the doubts ever under a bias 
of charity, and accordingly the probabilists had reason on their 
side. The evil was that specific actions under specific rules of 
duty were determined to be right or wrong, not directly in the 
light of their own moral qualities, but in the light of the con- 
fessor’s responsibilities. Still further, this system naturally 
sought not what acts were positively right or wrong in them- 
selves, but merely what was not wrong. If the act were such 
that human judgment could satisfy itself that it might possibly 
be not sinful, the act was removed from the class of mortal 
sins. And once more venial sins, that is, actions which human 
judgment would not be obliged beyond all doubt to pronounce 
sins so flagrant as to disqualify for the sacrament without pen- 
ance, were practically catalogued with virtues, for they were, 
when submitted to the highest tribunal under that system of 
religion, treated as not immoral. The declension of a people 
under such a spiritual rule to a low and lax morality was inev- 
itable. A pure and sound casuistry knows as little of a par- 
donable immorality as of a purchasable vice; as little of 
indulgence as of penance; of a venial sin as of a venal con- 
science. Its office is clearly and definitely to draw the line 
between right and wrong, and to pronounce every act to be on 
this side or on the other side. Nothing betrays the sickliness 
or corruption of moral principle more unambiguously than the 
disposition to ask, in case of conscientious doubts, is there any 
harm in the act; may it not be after all not wrong. To 
inquire in respect to an action or a pursuit, what is duty, brings 
a very different answer from the inquiry, what harm is there 
in it. A vigorous spirit of duty finds little trouble in regard to 
those loose practices and questionable indulgences which so 
commonly ensnare weak consciences. As all men must of 
necessity be practical casuists to themselves, and be summoned 
every day to meet and resolve questions of conflicting rule, 
they will find that perplexities will easily disentangle them- 
selves, and open a clear passage before a spirit irresistibly deter- 
mined on active duty, while to the sluggish, drowsy sou! that 
only seeks to know whether there is safety in the path before it 
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there will remain darkness and doubt. A system of casuistry, 
which must necessarily be framed only in the interest of a 
sacred and healthful morality, must keep this one end ever 
before it—lead to active positive duty. 

V. Casuistry must help the doubting conscience to the determina- 
tion of what is duty by a comparison of the rules that come into 
conflict in the particular case. 

Its method must be such as will easily guide to the recogni- 
tion of the several rules which come in conflict in the case; of 
the number and their respective weight and authority. As every 
man must be a casuist to himself, and meet everywhere along 
the way of life occasions of conflicting rule, when he must 
resolve for himself the question of right and wrong in the case ; 
as every man needs accordingly to have a system of casuistry 
in his own mind, he needs habitually, and as it were instinc- 
tively, to recognize the fact that there are conflicting rules, and 
to discriminate readily what they are and what their relative 
authority. These conflicts of rules occur more frequently than 
the unreflecting are apt to suppose. Men often blindly follow 
the wrong guide for lack of discerning the presence of more 
than one at hand. They often are perplexed and stumbled by the 
occurrence of these conflicts of rule, and halt in their indeci- 
sion and doubt, and in consequence incur loss or ruin by inac- 
tion. To resolve upon the instant is often the neccessity of the 
case, while to resolve safely is to resolve with all the elements 
of the case, with all the facts, in view. No small part of a 
man’s self-training, accordingly, consists in his having framed 
to himself a system of casuistry, which shall enable him at once 
to recognize all the rules that come in conflict and resolve quickly 
and rightly the course of duty, just as the general in the field, 
from his familiar acquaintance with all the principles of war- 
fare, directs unhesitatingly and securely each movement of his 
forces, the laws of comparative strength of arm, of numbers, 
of position, however conflicting, all being regarded in their 
respective demands. 

But a systematic doctrine of casuistry, although it must con- 
tent itself with generalities, never being able even in any exem- 
plification of its rules to bring in all the possible complications 
of actual experience, may help greatly to this individual and 
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practical casuistry, just as systems of military art may essen- 
tially help in practical warfare. Its method, to be effectual, 
must, in the first place, enumerate and classify the divers rules 
of human duty, or, what amounts to the same thing, enumerate 
and classify human duties in such way as best to subserve the 
proper design of casuistical teaching which is to resolve ques- 
tions of duty arising under conflicting rules. 

It must in the next place set forth the principles which will 
help to determine the relative weight of authority belonging to 
these different rules in their application to practice. These 
determining principles are such as these :— 

First, the intrinsic subordination of one rule to another. The 
rule of paternal duty is thus in itself superior to the rule of 
neighborly duty. All other things being equal, when a man 
can relieve a similar want of but one he is bound to assist his 
own child in preference to a neighbor, or a neighbor’s child. 
The laws of the physical nature are in like manner subordinate 
to those that respect the moral nature of man. 

Secondly, the immediate sources of authority are, relatively 
to one another, of divers grades. If nothing else come into the 
case, this consideration of source may determine the duty. 
Beginning with the absolute sovereign,—the supreme ruler, 
whose authority when derived immediately from him must be 
held to govern in preference to all other authority whatever, we 
have divers grades of subordinate authority, superiors of differ- 
ent ranks. The rule of the State is in itself considered superior 
to the rule of the family, the rule of the father to the rule of 
the teacher, in a sphere equally open to each. The State nat- 
urally controls the time and service of a child, within the 
proper limits of State authority, in opposition to the will of 
the parent; and the parent’s will must be regarded as para- 
mount in controlling conditions of study in hours which might, 
except for the conflict, be deemed as properly under the teach- 
er’s control. On the other hand, in its own province, each 
authority, however subordinate in other respects, is supreme. 
The London schoolmaster who scrupulously abstained in the 
school-room from all the customary acts of homage to his 
sovereign when visiting his school, but immediately on their 
leaving the room fell upon his knees and kissed his majesty’s 
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hand in token of his subjection, rightly discriminated the rela- 
tions of authority. In his own school-room he was sovereign, 
and no one, not even the king himself, must seem ever to over- 
power his administration. 

Thirdly, a clear and definite rule is of preferable considera- 
tion to one that is obscure and doubtful. 

Fourthly, the rule is to be preferred which is safer for the 
conscience ; that is, the rule which favors law rather than free- 
dom. This principle grounds itself in the imperfection of 
men, who are habitually disposed to err on the side of self- 
indulgence, to overstep limits and assume liberty not their 
own. Generally, thus, it is safer to follow the more restrictive 
than the more permissive of two conflicting rules. 

Fifthly, the action which more promotes and develops self: 
culture and strengthens right principle is to be taken in prefer- 
ence of two actions prescribed by conflicting rules. 

Sixthlv, that action or course which more promotes the well 
being of men is to be preferred. Or, more generally, when rules 
conflict, the more beneficent act is to be preferred since such is 
the end—beneficence—of all morality. : 

Seventhly, that act or course is to be preferred which moves 
more directly to its end in goodnessor which is more in the current 
of providential appointment and rule. Circuitousness, inditec- 
tion, obliquity, is to be shunned so far as may be in morals. 

A complete system of casuistry, presenting in order those 
principles which are to be regarded in determining the selec- 
tion in the case of two or more conflicting rules, may aid the 
individual conscience materially in resolving its doubts; and 
especially if copiously illustrated in examples taken from 
experience. 

VL. Casuistry must throughout recognize the disciplinary char- 
acter of the moral administration over man on earth. 

We must believe that the final end in the allowance of con- 
flicting rules of duty is the discipline of the human spirit. 
The uses of this feature of the divine administration here are 
too important and too obvious to allow any doubt on this 
point. It makes men vigilant and circumspect; it quickens 
and fosters the sense of dependence and thus keeps humble 
and confiding ; it affords a measure of one’s moral strength and 
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progress. A true casuistry must every where govern itself by 
a consideration of this disciplinary end in the allowance of that 
conflict of rules which is the only occasion of its coming to be. 
In divers respects, this consideration will modify its form and 
teaching. It will so help in the resolution of the doubts of 
conscience as not to make it a mere drudge and slave of rules; 
but rather to animate and strengthen it by giving opportunity 
for vigorous exertion. It will recognize the fact that some- 
times the doubt may wisely, for disciplinary ends be prolonged ; 
that patient waiting for light may be the duty of the hour. It 
will recognize the truth that casuistry is for each individual 
conscience, for its training and guidance; and that. consequently 
the decisions of this individual conscience may be widely 
diverse from those of the public conscience ; that the duty for 
one may not be the duty for another in the same circumstances 
of conflicting rules. Casuistry must accordingly recognize 
gradations in moral progress and development. The weak, 
infantile conscience may demand one resolution of the doubt; the 
mature in principle, quite another. Most imperative in respect 
to this disciplinary end to be regarded in casuistry is the pre- 
cept of the apostle, not to receive the weak in the faith “to 
doubtful disputations”—to discriminations of doubts—; that is 
fof the purpose of resolving for it at once all its scruples, leav- 
ing nothing to be resolved by time and progress in moral 
strength. 

We are led at once by these views of the disciplinary char- 
acter of a true casuistry to our closing remark that casuistry 
must ever recognize the truth that it can never reach absolute 
perfection as a a system till the race of men also reach that per- 
fection in which discipline shall have ceased and all conflict of 
rules have passed away. The relative authoritativeness of 
moral rules must in a disciplinary state of existence ever vary 
with the progress toward moral perfection; while at the same 
time the multiplicity of resolving principles will diminish, and 
conflicts of rule will be more and more determined with this 
progress to perfection. The light that now comes to the con- 
science from manifold self-radiant or reflecting ]uminaries will 
be more and more gathered into the one single beam radiating 
from the sovereign luminary, lighting up for the spirit now 
become single-eyed, the path of truth and duty. 
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Articte VII.—NAME-WORDsS IN THE VERNACULAR. 


I MEAN proper nouns; words which have designated specific 
persons, and have passed from that use into common speech. 
If we could think of speech as a separate entity from written 
language, and then personify the two, they would take the at- 
titude of friendly belligerents ; and speech would appear to be 
making reprisals upon her queenly sister for former donations. 
It is speech who gives names. And whenever society, law or 
letters require a label for a specific individual, she has to 
furnish it, and so begins by naming families Baker, Carpenter, 
Brewer, &., or White, Brown, Black, &c., according to their 
occupation, or some striking peculiarity. ‘Some travelers tell 
us,” says Thoreau, “that an Indian had no name at first, but 
earned it, and his name was his fame.” This is doubtless 
always the beginning of the process in primitive name-giving. 
At first a name is an individual definition. In course of time, 
and with the prodigious increase of individuals to be named, 
this might well become an exhausting process; and speech 
might look about her for means of indemnifying herself. It is 
easy to do so by taking back some of these appellatives and 
making them do duty again in the vernacular; reducing them, 
that is, from their official dignity to the common rank and file. 
If, for example, Macadam contrives a fine road, she makes him 
contribute his name as well as his brains to the process. If 
the Earl of Orrery has a scientific toy dedicated to him by a 
star-gazing friend, she demands his name for the honor, and 
“orrery” it must be. When such a monster as Burke 
furnishes murdered bodies for dissection, she brands it as the 
crime of “burking,” and so insures to him the curse of a per- 
petual infamy. 

If, to change the figure, we conceive of language under the 
similitude of a gallery of art, these name-words will be the por- 
traits and statues in it. There is personality in them, like the 
life which beams from the portrait or is veiled in the statue. 
Here we shall find poets, admirals, inventors, gods and demi- 
gods enshrined together. Some of the portraits are of life-size, 
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as in “epicure;” some are but miniatures, like ‘“ magpie,” 
“tomtit,” “petrel.” There are statues of gods, like those 
figured in the words “ jovial,” “ martial,” “ volcano,” “ easter ;” 
demigods, as in “atlas,” “titan,” “herculean;” and saints, as 
in “valentine,” “samphire,” “tawdry ;” while for statuettes we 
have such as “ fairy,” “ vestal,” “siren,” “ hobgoblin.” It is the 
most extensive gallery known. It has been the work of old 
masters and young, and has been collecting for twenty cen- 
turies. 

Let us examine its treasures. The first samples we should 
come to would be those in which the name is directly affixed to 
the object without change; as the Armstrong gun, Remington 
rifle, Minie ball, Argand burner, Drummond light, Mansard 
roof, Babbitt metal, Baldwin apple,Graham bread. Prominent 
natural objects are often so distinguished, as Hudson river, 
Bunker hill, Delaware bay—even to the stars, as Herschel and 
Leverrier. It is common to call a man’s works by his name, 
whether hand work or head work. Thus, we do not read the 
plays of Shakspeare, the poems of Wordsworth, the essays of 
Carlyle—we read Shakspeare, Wordsworth, Carlyle. We call 
a violin a genuine Amati. A painting is a Rubens, a Titian, a 
Turner, a Vandyke, a Murillo. The temperature is so many 
degrees Fahrenheit. A monstrous lie is a Munchausen. Such 
as these are in common use, and greatly enrich the defining 
power of the language. In many instances of this direct appli- 
cation, the thing which takes the name goes off with it, and 
leaves the man who furnished it forgotten. Joseph Ignace 
Guillotine has disappeared behind the terrible machine he in- 
troduced. The droll “silhouettes” in our magazines never 
remind us of the French minister of finance, whose dogged 
economy doomed his name to be affixed derisively to the 
cheapest of all portraits. We read of a “lazaretto” without 
thinking of Lazarus. ‘ Music” does not recall the muses, nor 
does “museum,” nor “mosaic.” There are even traditions 
that the word “derrick” is all that now remains of one 
Theodorick, a hangman at Tyburn, who long since vanished 
from his ghastly stage. 

Another class is made up of that immense number of names 
which have received a termination and now do duty as adjec- 
tives; Darwinian, Baconian, Machiavellian, Calvinistic, Coper- 
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nican, Homeric, Mosaic, Pauline, Mohammedan, &c. Carlyle 
speaks of Brummellian politeness. James Russell Lowell says 
Wordsworthian, Lockist, Kantist, and even Popist. The only 
requisites for attaining to this much of fame are, first, to bring 
on some new thing in art, religion, philosophy, literature, or 
state; and secondly, to bear a name which will make a pro- 
nounceable adjective. We can call a stanza Spenserian, Tenny- 
sonian, Anacreontic ; but euphony would go mad over such 
terminals as Moore-an, Keats-y, Southey-istic, Goethe-an, Long- 
fellow-ine, Thackeray-ic; however worthy of the honor those 
eminent names might be. Some of these name-adjectives have 
become specifically appropriated to a particular fact, and have 
no other application; as Fabian policy, Torricellian vacuum, 
Elizabethan age, Cesarian section, Fallopian tubes, Gordian 
knot, Justinian code, Napoleonic ideas. This is a common 
usage among professional men, and for the description of scien- 
tific facts. The same is true of the possessive; for example. 
Napier’s logarithms, Archimedes’ screw, Halley’s comet, Glau- 
ber’s salt, Bright’s disease—each of which contains a whole 
chapter of history in itself; to say nothing of such current 
phrases as Hobson’s choice, Pandora’s box, and such pet 
pseudonyms as Mother Carey’s chickens. 

The most interesting class of these personal words is that in 
which the name lies unsuspected until driven from its covert. 
It is easy to recognize Mesmer in “mesmerism,” Galvani in 
“galvanism,” Daguerre in the “daguerreotype.” We can 
readily guess why those irreverent iron-smelters should call a 
mass of metal which will not yield to the hottest blast a 
“shadrach.” King Mausolus affords us a convenient term for 
our most sumptuous tombs. The prince of Latin orators de- 
scends to us in the modern Italian “cicerone.” We hear of 
Gerrymandering a district, Rareyfying a horse, Dunning a 
debtor, out-heroding Herod. Such words carry their origin in 
sight. But when we hear of a “maudlin” speech, we get at 
first no hint of Mary Magdalen. A “dunce” would never remind 
us of the Subtle Doctor Duns Scotus, nor a “pander” of the 
Trojan general Pandarus. <A “pasquinade” tells us nothing 
about the mutilated statue of the gladiator dug up three hun- 
dred years ago in Rome, and the snappish cobbler Pasquino 
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who lived opposite. The downeast skipper who calls his craft 
a “morphodite” brig, has no thought of the mythological per- 
sonage implied, nor has the good wife who “ hermetically” seals 
her fruit-cans any notion of the arch-alchemist who gives his 
name, if no other aid, to the operation. It is curious how en- 
tirely hidden, buried, and forgotten in the commonest currency 
of speech are many of these personalities. We just fail of 
some expected pleasure and call it “ tantalizing”—but who 
thinks of poor Tantalus? We rebuke our children for “ hec- 
toring” one another—but without a thought of the brave Tro- 
jan whose name we use. A “philippic”” does not always re- 
mind us of Demosthenes’ famous tirades. If the human list 
falls short, mythology comes to the rescue. A shrewish wo- 
man we call a “ Xanthippe;” and if she is worse than that, we 
invade the supernatural, and call her a “termagant,” or an 
“ogress.” We repent of our “sin;” but our Saxon fathers 
worshiped the goddess who furnished her name for so bad a 
use; nor do we bewilder our heads with the question how such 
a malversation of sense could have possibly come to pass. 

It is not surprising that so much of Greek and Roman my- 
thology—far more than of the Teutonic—has passed into our 
English vernacular. We not only speak a sister language, 
but are the heirs of their languages as well, which come to us 
freighted with their religious beliefs, their ideas of nature, their 
habits of thought. To the Latin especially our hospitable lan- 
guage has opened its doors wide, and has admitted such a 
throng of words that it is now more than half Latin itself. It 
would be strange if the current of Roman thought, which flowed 
down through all the European provinces of the great empire, 
and in 1066 broke in a fresh deluge on the shores of Britain, 
should not have mingled itself freely with the tidal fluctuations 
of Saxon ideas. The conversion of Rome to Christianity did 
not eradicate from the minds of the people the notions which 
had grown up out of the popular mythology. Most of those 
ideas were essentially pagan. But the words which contained 
them held their ground in the language: and the ideas staid 
with them, but slightly modified to suit the new conditions. 
Thus it came about that a mass of Christianized heathenism was 
projected into the culture of every nation that was formed out 
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of the fragments of the disintegrating empire, and may be re- 
cognized in every language that is lineally descended from the 
Romance tongues of the Middle Ages. Milton in his Hymn on 
the Nativity finely describes the troops of gods and nymphs and 
genii exiled from their accustomed haunts by the birth of the 
wondrous Babe. But before they vanished they bequeathed 
to the world which they had adorned and deceived all that was 
immortal of their substance. Their temples became Christian 
churches. Their own names were often inspired with new 
meanings. Their very images sometimes held lights for the 
Christian service. All that was really true in these poetic con- 
ceptions of religion went cordially forward into the new realm 
of light which so suddenly and radiantly opened in the advent 
of Christ. And intermingled with the light of the later revela- 
tion are still discernible the colored rays of these earlier mythi- 
cal thoughts of God, themselves oftentimes only the fragments 
of a still earlier primeval revelation which had drifted down 
over the shifting centuries. 

To return to our own language, but few examples will be 
required to show how largely it has assimilated this mytho- 
logical element. The gods of Olympus have presided over its 
growth, and still live in such common terms as “jovial,” 
“martial,” “saturnine,” “mercurial.” The last named deity 
served the alchemists under the guise of quicksilver, and with 
his Greek name has furnished our theologues with their “ her- 
meneutics.” Bacchus does duty in our Christian civilization 
as a synonym for the pleasures of dissipation, just as much as 
he did among the people who personified the vice and then 
worshiped it; and has as large a following of “ bacchanalians.” 
The goddess who presided over harvests still names our “ cere- 
als.” Another makes our maidens “ vestals ;” and the “‘ mosaic” 
pins they wear commemorate all the muses together. Hymen 
and Cupid are almost as familiar personages in our literature as 
the events they inspire. Vulcan is still at his forge in our 
“volcanoes,” and we have so far undeified his godship as to set 
him to work “ vulcanizing” rubber. We have been taught to 
sing “Great Pun is dead ;” but he can be only constructively 
defunct, for an epiphany of him occurs in every “panic.” Pallas 
is commemorated in “palladium.” Even the two great systems 
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by which savans have attempted to map out the original cos- 
mogony, are put forth christened in the name of two pagan 
gods, as the Plutonian and the Neptunian theories. 

The demigods are as much at home in our Christian literature 
as the gods. Curiously enough, modern conditions seem often- 
times to be more expressly prepared for these impersonations 
than the melodrama in which they played their réle before. 
They affiliate with Christian culture wonderfully. There are 
more “chimeras” in modern thought than in ancient myth. 
The tasks of the present day are more “herculean” than in the 
times of Eurystheus. The modern “atlas” receives a more uni- 
versal homage than its giant prototype ever dared to claim. 
The civilization of our age is equipped with more hands than 
Briareus and more eyes than Argus; and in its facility of 
adaptation is more “ protean” than Proteus himself. And we 
have still other and equally valuable importations from the 
cloud-land of classic myth. Those fabulous monsters which 
peopled the fancy if not the forests and waters of ancient Greece, 
are at home with usalso. Part human, part bestial, part divine, 
they stand among the enigmas of the past, and doubtless 
embodied the fears, the fancies, the hopes or the doubts of the 
early generations. We adopt them, and they serve the new 
regime as willingly as the old. They go not grumbling to 
their task like Caliban, but spring to it with a cordial alacrity 
like the genie of Aladdin. It would be difficult to compute 
the usefulness of these ignes fatui of ancient poetry, dutifully 
submissive as they are to the demands of our material age; 
“hydra,” “ gorgon,” “siren,” “‘ sphinx,” “harpy,” “satyr,” “sy- 
bil,” “ hippogriff,” “dragon,” “ phoenix,” “centaur,” “sylph,” 
“ fate,” “faun,” “nymph,”—the simple mention of these few 
will show how largely modern language is indebted to the 
grotesque side of ancient religion for convenient terms in which 
to express some of its ideas. 

Teutonic mythology has been more chary. The gods of the 
Valhalla, too busy or too warlike to be good philologians, have 
done little for us in the business of word-making. The days 
of the week bear the names of the Saxon gods. Our unhappy 
word “sin” is said to be the name of Loke’s wife Signa, or 
Sinna, “ Easter” was originally a day sacred to Eostre, a Saxon 
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goddess of Spring. An occasional term has strayed in from pan- 
theons more distant and less known. A “ghoul” was originally a 
Persian demon that lived in the woods and preyed on man and 
beast. The word “termagant” once signified a ferocious 
divinity supposed to be worshiped by the Mohammedans, and 
imported thence upon the early stage to play the part of a 
ranting swaggerer in the miracle-plays and moralities ; in which 
capacity he served long and faithfully, but at last subsided 
into a mere synonym for a feminine scold. A similar use the 
rude play-mongers made of Herod, and this is the origin of 
Shakespeare's phrase “out-heroding Herod ;” but the process 
stopped there, and the name instead of being assimilated into 
the vernacular has been remanded to its historic obscurity. The 
word “pantaloon” is another theatrical contribution; and 
comes to us with a signification apparently at the farthest 
possible remove of incongruity from its original sense. Start- 
ing as a compound, [Tavradewy, all-lion, adopted in Greek 
families as a personal name, it came to be promoted to the 
patron-saintship of Venice, St. Pantaleone; thence taking to 
the stage, it was borne by the jester in comedy, who was far- 
cically arrayed in breeches and stockings that were all of one 
piece: this fixed the name to that special fact in the masculine 
outfit, and the Venetian fool has taught wise men to wear 
“pantaloons.” Other personages of Christian mythology be- 
sides St. Pantaleone have a place in the language. St. Audrey 
(Ethelred) lives in “ tawdry ;” the Magdalen has already been 
cited as having degenerated into “maudlin.” St. Patrick is 
responsible for “ paddy.” St. Valentine gives his name to the 
amorous doggerel which cloys the mail on the fourteenth of 
February. Crispin, once the patron of cobblers, now means 
the cobbler himself. St. George and St. Gingoulph have so 
far lost their sanctity as to serve only for petty oaths to the 
vulgar herd—‘ by George,” and “ by jingo.” The prophet of 
the Lamentations gives us “jeremiad.” The arch-treachery of 
Judas and the submarine experiences of Jonah have subjected 
both names to common use. St. Peter is the original of “ sam- 
phire,” “ petrel,” “ parrot,” and “ parroquet ;” “ saltpetre” also 
looks as if it belonged in the same apostolic succession, but 
goes back of Peter to the root meaning of the word. “ Jesui- 
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tical,” from the proper name of our Lord himself, shows what 
monstrous distortions history may produce ; while “ criss-cross,” 
from his title, shows as well to what trivial uses the most sacred 
terms may come to be applied. 

To return from the region of the supernatural to common 
life, a curious thing to be noted is the manner in which some 
names have slipped down through all the gradations of endear- 
ment and familiarity into a sort of kindly contempt. The his- 
tory of this process of debasement in most instances belongs 
to the great Unknowable ; and the process itself is apparently 
without cause, as it certainly is without reason. No name can 
be more staid and demure than Andrew, or more “manly,” as 
its etymology denotes; why then, when we want to describe a 
clown, do we call him a “ merry-andrew?” Thomas is another 
name which has suffered sacrilege; “tomtit” is not bad, nor 
“tomeod,” though neither can be called euphonious; but 
“tomboy ” is an unwarrantable liberty, and “tomcat” is abu- 
sive; while “tomfool” and “tomnoddy” are good cause for in- 
dictment. Thomas, however, has had less to endure than John. 
That injured class of worthies who bear this honorable title, 


may well contemplate with horror the outrages which an un- 
feeling vernacular has inflicted. First it appears as a national 
misnomer, John Bull, Johnny Crapaud, John Chinaman. Our 
soldiers in the late war talked of their encounters with “ Johnny 
Reb.’—and at last chipped off even that to the “ johnnies.” 
Next we have it belittled to adorn such domestic stuff as 


’ 


“apple john,” “poor john,” “ johnny cake.” Then follows a 
motley throng of derivatives from its nicknames Jack and Jock. 
Toward the deft little artist “Jack frost ” we have only feelings 
of kindness; he adorns the name. A “jackscrew” has the 
merit of being useful, if not elegant. The “ jackdaw ” belongs 
to a respectable family, if not of the first blood himself. There 
is no valid objection to “ jack-o’-lantern,” nor tothe ubiquitous 
“ jack-at-all-trades,” nor even to the bloody but necessary 
“Jack Ketch.” When it comes to “smoke jack,” “yellow 
jack,” “ cross-jack ” (nauticé pronounced crojik), and especially 
“boot jack,” it is time to protest. But to burlesque it in 
‘horse jockey,” and baboon it in “jocko” and “jackanapes,” 
is the last pitch of ignominy but one; and that very last, the 
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ne plus ultra of hardship, is “ zany,” a clown, a fool, which is 
corrupted from the Italian form of the word, and should be 
met by armed resistance. The original name with its gentle 
meaning, “ the gracious gift of God,” might well complain with 
Bessus in Beaumont and Fletcher’s King and No King, 

All my whole body’s but one bruise with beating : 

I think I have been cudgelled by all nations, 

And almost all religions. 

Some of these travesties of sense in name-words may be the 
result of pure accident. Doubtless they are; and we need not 
leave the statement to mere conjecture, for there are other terms 
in the language, and some of them of no mean rank, which 
can be traced altogether to the influence of fortuitous cireum- 
stances. Both our words “money” and “mint” come from 
the fact that the first Roman pieces happened to be coined in 
the temple of Juno Moneta. “Ammonia” was first prepared 
near the temple of Jupiter Ammon. The ‘‘ lyceum” takes its 
name from a sacred enclosure at Athens dedicated to Apollo 
Avxeios, the wolf-slayer. ‘“ Dollar” is the German thaler, and 
that of itself is but an accident, an abbreviation of Joachims- 
thaler, as denoting the valley where it was coined. The “ italics ” 
used in printing get their name from the patriotic whim of 
Aldus Manutius, who dedicated his invention to the States of 
Italy ; and who besides has given his own name to all “aldine” 
editions, as a synonym for classical beauty and finish. Col. 
Bomford dedicated his big gun to his country, and that made 
ita “columbiad.” The now disparaging title of “ blue stock- 
ing” onve expressed an enviable membership in a certain liter- 
ary coterie, and the name sprung from the hose of the indis- 
pensable Mr. Stillingfleet. The French word for pun, “ calem- 
bour,” commemorates the German Count Kahlemburg, notori- 
ous for his flounderings in French pronunciation. The Pari- 
sian “ lorettes” are so named from the accidental neighorhood 
of a church. 

The accidents of language would form a chapter by itself. 
And the study of it would impress us anew with the strange 
and constantly shifting conditions by which tribes grow up from 
barbarism into enlightenment. It may be that a nation is an 
organism, and has an organic unity and growth. I will not 
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stop to controvert the assertion, though I cordially disbelieve 
it. At any rate, thus far in history no nation has had a fair 
chance to come up under the regular and decorous nurture of 
its organic laws, if it has any, or in any way to show what 
might have been under such well ordered conditions. All 
nations that have come up at all have “ growed,” like Topsy, 
in a scrambling way. And each language perpetuates the 
memory of the main haps and mishaps of the people who 
speak it. All the natural sprains and dislocations, the falls 
and bruises, are faithfully scarred into the language; so that 
in some instances, given the language alone, and all the larger 
movements of a nation’s history can be reconstructed. Take 
Britain for a sample: the study of the English tongue in its 
present state would show that somehow and at some period 
Celts, Romans, Saxons, Danes and Normans had something to 
do with its formation, that it was affected at various times by 
feudalism, by the Crusades, by campaigns in France and the 
Lowlands, by naval warfare and piracy, by the growth of manu- 
factures and commerce. All these and innumerable minor 
influences have left their mark on English speech so deeply 
that if all the literature and history of Britain could be conceiv- 
ably blotted out, the national story could in some degree be 
restored from the language alone. 

The accidents in language can be illustrated also by observ- 
ing the many instances in which a name seems to be present 
and is not. The constellation Charles’s Wain, for example, is 
not so entitled in behalf of any Charles, royal, plebeian, or 
mythical, but is simply a corruption of “the churl’s wain.” 
Satan may possibly have much to do with making “ lucifer 
matches,” but it is not his name, however, which is affixed to 
the patent. The “muscovy duck” has no relation to Moscow, 
but is a blunder for “ musk duck.” The “turkey” was mis- 
named for the country from which it did not come. The em- 
blem of constancy, “ rosemary,” is fragrant with memories not 
of Mary, but of the sea. “John Dory” is a highly satisfactory 
fish and of splendid hue, but of such extravagant fins withal 
that the savans have given him the ineffable title acanthoptery- 
gious: “John Dory” has certainly the advantage in point of 
euphony, and looks as if it were another borrowing from the 
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useful. John—but instead is a corruption of jaune dorée, golden 
yellow. ‘“Demijohn” is another word which has an abusive 
sound, as though the typical John were so addicted to contain- 
ing raw spirits that the name had come to be a synonym for 
the original package ; but demijohn is our modified pronuncia- 
tion of the French dame jeanne, which is itself a corruption of 
Damaghan, a Persian town famous for its glass ware. Among 
our birds are several which bear personal names. Beside those 
which have been already mentioned may be noticed the “ mag- 
pie” and the “robin.” The “canary” bears the name of its 
original home. But the familiar “ bob-o’-link ” is a song-name; 
and Byrant has only written out in full the title by which this 
loquacious little sprite is forever nicknaming himself, and 
which he should be allowed to wear summa cum laude ;— 
Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 

Near to the nest of his little dame, 

Over the mountain-side or mead, 

Robert of Lincoln is telling his name. 
The “ whip-poor-will” bears another song name; and among 
insects, the “ katydid ;” and Morris and Holmes have tried to 
translate their dainty notes into the rougher sounds of human 
verse. 

A notable fact about many name-words is the great distance 
between their present use and their original meaning. Few of 
them bring us any reminiscence of the signification contained in 
the root from which they spring. The word “vandal,” for ex- 
ample, from the German wandeln, was applied to certain invad- 
ing hordes to express their nomadic character; but to usa 
“vandal” act is a piece of ruthless barbarism, and bears no 
trace whatever of the root-sense. The name “amazon” has 
become domesticated in our vernacular to denote a woman of 
strong masculine spirit and temper ; and is equally far from its 
original import, whether we adopt the common fable that these 
female warriors burned off the right breast (a-aGos) so as not 
to be hindered by it in using the bow and spear, or consider 
them as full-orbed priestesses of the Ephesian Diana. A moni- 
tor is one who admonishes; but a newly invented vessel of war 
happens to be christened the Monitor, and straightway we have 
a new generic use for the word, and catalogue our “ monitors” 
and “ monitor-cars” along with our other improvements. Ad- 
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miral Vernon wears a rough suit of grogram, whence his affec- 
tionate tars dub him Old Grog, and then apply the same sobri- 
quet to the watered rum he serves out for their rations; but 
“one who knows” reports the difference between grogram and 
“ grog” as toto colo at least. The muse of eloquence and heroic 
poetry bears a name given her for her sweet voice, and the in- 
ventor of a late musical instrument of torture has adopted it 
and expects the world to call his steam organ a “calliope;” but 
no voyager down the Hudson in a boat which discoursed to the 
exasperated banks with one of these Plutonian attachments, 
could ever discover the connection between the instrument and 
its name. The word “ utopian” comes nearer than most words 
of its class to the reproduction of the primal meaning. Com- 
pounded of ov and rozos, “no-place,” it was a suitable name 
for Sir Thomas More to apply to his imaginary island, and for 
the rest of the world to apply to the millennial state of society 
which he pictured upon it; whence it has come to mean any 
project which is too good to be practicable, and for which “no 
place ” can be found in this naughty world. 

The word last cited is a contribution from fiction. It is only 
another proof of the elasticity of language and its amicable re- 
lations to literature, that it so readily receives and acclimates 
the exotics of imagination. Fiction has done more for the ex- 
pressiveness of speech than could well be described. What a 
convenient term, for example, is “quixotic.” [And for evident 
reasons we ought to have, but have not, a similar adjective 
“erusotic.”] How difficult it would be to exactly supply the 
place of Swift’s “liliputian,” Boiardo’s “ rodomontade,” Shaks- 
peare’s “ benedict,” Kenny’s “Jeremy Diddler,” Mrs. Centlivre’s 
“Simon Pure,” Dickens’ “Circumlocution Office.” And we 
might find it still harder to spare that inimitable bevy of dames 
created for us by Comedy and Fiction, of whom Mrs. Malaprop, 
Mrs. Grundy, Mrs. Partington and Mrs. Caudle are perhaps the 
most signally eminent, and without whose aid some of our ideas 
could never be expressed with such humorous brevity and ex- 
actness. It would require a long roll of honor to catalogue all 
the impersonations of fiction which have passed into common 
use as synonyms for well known traits of character. And if 
Boiardo, exulting in the successful invention of the name 
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Rodomonte for his swaggering Moor, had the village bells rung 
for joy, it would not be preposterous to think of our Mother 
English as furnished with a joy-bell to ring in from the realms 
of imagination every worthy new-comer into the language. 

If the history of liberty is made up of personal sacrifice, the 
history of civilization is made up of personal effort. We can 
trace the path of some inventions, some sciences, some profes- 
sions, by the names which line the way. It would be impos- 
sible to measure the value to the race of some single lives. In 
many of these words rubbed down by the friction of centuries 
from the names of those who labored or suffered or sinned 
enough to immortalize their memory, are contained strange 
episodes of history, and as costly as they are strange. Lan- 
guage is full of honors to the illustrious dead who have led the 
race. It is the field also where history takes some of its sternest 
revenges, by impaling the very name of the criminal in a 
perennial crucifixion. There are obsolete words which are 
only sarcophagi, and hold at bottom a little dust of ideas long 
since mouldered into oblivion. But there are others, and far 
more, which like antique funeral urns emptied of their ashes 
and filled with living flowers, have parted with their old dead 
meaning, and are now full again of young fresh life. The 
qualities which are added by such changes are rather scientific 
than poetical. And though a language is not necessarily 
poetic because fresh and primeval, nor necessarily unpoetic 
when it has reached its periods of maturest culture, the new life 
it receives from the earnest leaders of each generation rarely 
adds to its power of artistic expression, but rather to its re- 
sources for accurate statement and clear definition. 
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Articte VIIL—AMERICAN LANDSCAPE PAINTERS. 


Ir is forty years since Cole—the first of a succession of land- 
scape painters who have given American art the distinctive 
character of a school—in a series of allegorical pictures entitled 
“The Voyage of Life,” awakened, to some extent, the popular 
taste for landscape. Engravings of these pictures were to be 
found in almost every home. They gave expression to the 
then prevailing sentiment which tinctured, more or less, every 
phase of thought: manifesting itself in “tracts for the times,” 
in certain appendages to poems exhibiting with conscious 
cleverness—we cannot call it naiveté—the ingenious machinery 
of the thought aptly. serving this idea. It was thrust so point- 
edly in the eye of the reader, that he was denied any personal 
interpretation whatever to even the subtleties that have their 
own natural and insinuating actions. Art was sacrificed for 
the story it would illustrate, and poesy for the “moral” it 
should point. Thus Art was enfeebled by super-sensuous 
ideas, ill suiting its capacities for expression: while poesy 
was too subservient to narrow commonplace, that dried its 
sap, and, like a trailing vine stiffly lengthened out, tied it 
tightly to some well-known precept. It was too palpable, too 
conscious, too like the strut of a moralizing mentor rudely 
thrust in between truth and beauty and the tender soul. 
We have grown more trustful of these; perhaps more chari- 
table in the estimate of our ability to interpret them rightly ; 
at all events, our views of morality have broadened, while the 
true and the beautiful have so far gained by this that we 
are now ready to admit that they possess virtues of their own 
more effective and powerful than commonplace reiterations of 
accepted precepts. We have outgrown this tendency so far 
as to look back upon it with more of curiosity than sympathy. 
New values have been let in upon the mind with the closer 
investigation of scientific fact and truth. This has given new 
character to thought. The pale reflections of medizval remin- 
iscences are being dissipated by the full blaze of revived Greek 
tendencies in our sympathies, which compel the fancy to a 
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basis of fact, and plant the ideal upon the true foundations of 
the real. Cole was only truly himself when he broke away 
from those false notions of the aim and end of art, and gave us 
the unaffected sentiment which he drew freshly from the 
inspirations of Nature, and the moral influence of that voice 
which goes up from her unutterable stillness, speaking more 
eloquently than words, more pointedly than precept, searching 
the conscience more deeply by the light that is inherent in the 
very principles of beauty and truth. He did this so effectually 
as to inspire the artistic mind of the country with sympathies 
that may be traced to this source. Several of our best painters 
acknowledge that through the pictures of Cole their feeling 
for landscape was first touched. 

Cole’s sympathies were rather those of a poet than an artist. 
His choice of subject indicated this—‘‘ The Course of Empire,” 
“The Voyage of Life,” &. These are themes for the poet 
rather than the painter. Art was overstrained to suit the 
sequence of thought; its own appropriate values were subor- 
dinated to extraneous ideas. That which is eminently quali- 
fied for mental imagery is ill adapted to the sensible forms of 
art. Through: these it aims at their highest possible trans- 
figurement consistent with the utmost refinements of sense. 
But it is no less dependent upon the sensible appearance than 
music is upon the palpable conditions of sound. Cole’s best 
qualities are not to be found in these series of his works; they 
are to be met with in his forest scenes, in his Italian views, in 
his free and forcible rendering of pastoral landscape. 

The next link in the chain of special talent that has distin- 
guished native landscape painting is Durand—originally an 
engraver, and never entirely freeing himself from its influence 
on his style. With an individuality in marked contrast with 
that of Cole, Durand’'s treatment of the landscape is no less 
poetic and refined. Perhaps the most masterly of his works is 
that which has for subject Goldsmith’s metaphor : 


As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 
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His rendering of this is so solemn, so affecting and grand, so 
in svmpathy with the pure sentiment of Nature, that it deserv- 
edly holds an unique place in modern landscape art. We 
know of no picture more justly to be cherished with pride in 
the future museum of our “old masters,” than this. 

It has been said, with little consideration of the merits of the 
question, that our native talent is not possessed of the distinc- 
tive character of foreign schools of art, that it lacks original 
tendencies traceable to an unique source, or developed out of 
any marked or homogeneous milieu ; while the modern French, 
English, and German schools, are instanced as offering their 
peculiar elements of contrast and character. But a little care- 
ful study of the character of our landscape art will show that 
this assertion has no real basis of fact. Our art, in this special 
direction, evinces not only originality and merit, but merit of 
a very high order, second to that of no other modern school ; 
while in unstudied spontaneity in entering into the genuine 
sentiment of Nature, it is unique in the right direction. True, 
among older peoples, distinctions of character may be traced 
to a primitive source, while every successive development is 
marked by the influx of new ideas through historic changes, 
conquest, and commercial activities; while we, as a nation, 
have no such historic sequence running back to distinctions of 
race, or the “ primitive influence of soil and climate.” We are 
transplanted offshoots of matured civilizations, entering upon 
this new scene with old traditions; being fused into national 
existence through no slow process of development, but spon- 
taneously, through necessity and common interests. The units 
of character which contributed to the formation of our na- 
tional spirit, still preserve their individuality, their identity, 
which links them, more or less remotely, with traditional ties. 
The traditions of many peoples belong to this people; the 
history of many nations is the basis of our own. 

Art has no place with the restless or varying moods that 
affect the outer circles of society; it is rooted in the heart 
of that higher culture which gives it sympathy and support. 
Of all the elements, therefore, which pioneer the way into 
new states, and new conditions, Art is the last to follow. It is 
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the fruit. not of necessity, but of reflection and repose. It 
flourishes naturally at the centres of the most intellectual activ- 
ity. It is based upon those higher wants which follow necessi- 
ties; consequently in character and quality it partakes of the 
nature of those sympathies and wants which insure it de- 
velopment and support. These sympathies have thus far with 
us tended strongly in the direction of landscape. Hence has 
our art, under this sentiment—awakened by breaking into a 
wilderness of natural beauty, with its expression unmarred by 
man’s destructive agencies—derived its inspirations from a 
legitimate source. Having no other means of contact with 
that which inspires ideas suitable to the aims and ends of 
art, no antique remains, no surroundings calculated to awaken 
artistic sympathies—in short, no art, whether of the past or 
present, to excite emulation, or stimulate the fancy—Nature, 
in her undisturbed, primeval grandeur, in her moods, expres- 
sions, sentiments and the like, filled this void, and became the 
object of artistic aims. Bryant and Durand have interpreted 
this for us in a manner that awakens the heart to the fullest 
response. Within the strict confines of painting, this is now 
sustained with more mature art, in the works of Gifford, 
Church, McEntee, Whittredge, Inness, Kensett, and Hubbard. 
In the works of these men may be found that which gives 
our landscape art the distinguishing features of a school; the 
natural product of our own milieu. In style and method it 
has an individyality no less marked than that which distin- 
guishes foreign schools. 

The French is the only school that evinces vigor and 
genuine merit abroad. The English school of to-day is weak, 
mannered, and destitute of that vital force only to be derived 
through close contact with Nature, and a profound study of 
her values and expressions. Since Turner and Constable, 
English landscape painting has degenerated into feeble man- 
nerism. The German school, in landscape, is scarce worthy 
of mention. It is not only outrageously mannered, but it 
is the most mechanical mannerism to be met with anywhere. 
Any one of the works of this school may serve to represent 
the whole. We have not a few of its disciples on this side 
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the water, but as they contribute nothing to the distinctive 
character of American art, though not without certain merits, 
we have refrained from mentioning them. 

French art—as exhibited in the landscapes of Rousseau, 
Lambinet, Corot, Daubigny, and Jules Breton—is vigorous in 
style, profound, well saturated with the sentiment of nature. 
These men are masters; their genius no one may reason- 
ably deny. Landscape, as by them expressed,—and in the 
works of Turner and Constable, of the English school, and by 
Gifford, Church, McEntee, Kensett, and Whittredge of our own 
—is entirely the outcome of the modern artistic mind; it is a 
distinctive development of the age. Before these, Claude and 
Ruysdael were the only pronounced masters in landscape, prop- 
erly so designated, and Claude was restricted to but a single 
theme. Modern art has aroused the perceptions and the sym- 
pathies to a new realm of beauty and character through its true 
and masterly interpretation of landscape. 

Among our own painters, Church exhibits qualities of emi- 
nent ability, which, though scientific in statement, is the expo- 
nent of a certain phase of artistic expression that had hitherto 
never reached such realization in landscape ; offering a pictorial 
manifestation of the scientific facts of nature that is unequalled, 
even by Turner, in such detailed accuracy of statement as Rus- 
kin indulged his extravagant fancy in weaving into the highest 
evidence of intellectual perception. Mr. Church has carried 
this phase of art to greater perfection and beauty than any liv- 
ing landscapist ; but it is not, to our mind, consistent with that 
higher aim of art, which is emotional and poetic. If art does 
not sway and move the feeling, kindle the emotions, arouse the 
sympathies, and stimulate the imagination, it subserves interests 
foreign to its legitimate aim. Mr. Church views the landscape 
with the cool deliberation of the scientist: with a keen, just, 
intellectual estimate of its values and its facts. His art is beau- 
tiful, though not profound; it is full in the sense of accumu- 
lated detail rather than in ripeness of sentiment. No one 
draws with more tender grace the sky-forms; the true aspect 
of clouds under their appropriate atmospheric conditions; the 
quality, tone, and depth of the sky itself, in just relation to the 
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landscape. Mr. Church has mastered this to a degree that has, 
perhaps, never been excelled. His “ Heart of the Andes”—a 
representative work in some respects, though in others sur- 
passed by later productions—has the excellence coupled with 
the usual defects of his style. The distant, snow-clad mountains, 
are painted with the utmost refinement of feeling, with accurate 
and appreciative knowledye of their character and forms; while 
they retire into a sky that recedes with illimitable depths of 
space—no flat, yet distant ground of pigment, which the eye 
“strikes hard against at last’”—but deep, in the sense of fulness 
of suggestion, enticing the imagination to remote distances, 
bathed in an atmosphere as tender as the mountain forms are 
vigorous and strong. Mr. Church is masterly in his treatment 
of sky and distances, but not so in his ability to bring his 
foregrounds under the same unifying power and sentiment. 
They are in some instances distinct creations, disturbing to the 
better portions of his compositions. His merits, however, have 
justly won him the distinction due to brilliant talents, that 
have contributed largely to the reputation of our school. 

The works of Sanford R. Gifford seem to us the just expo- 
nent of that which is highest, fullest, ripest—most poetic and 
profound—in landscape. Stamped with that strong individ- 
uality of character which attains, oftentimes, so wide an influ- 
ence as to draw in its train the captive minds of many, subvert- 
ing their independent growth through the force of its own 
powerful attractions, Mr. Gifford will have more imitators than 
any of our painters; insensibly the effect of his decided, sustained 
and elevated style, has affected the work of many of our 
younger artists. Most varied in his powers; interpreting every 
expression of the landscape with the most appreciative sense of 
its subjective subtleties ; preéminently the artist in his just es- 
timate of the values inherent in the sensible realities of nature; 
sustained, free, and finished in his method—the attractions of 
Mr. Gifford’s style are forcible and many. It would be difficult 
to select any one of his works as specially representative of this, 
The same elevated thought breathes through them all, while the 
motive of each is distinct with the theme; whether this be the 
impressive meditation awakened by the sea, and lulled by the 
monotonous, pulsating throbs of its waves upon the sand; or 
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some inland view, like that of “ Hunter Mountain, Catskill,” 
wherein the mind and sensibility are lifted upon the plane of 
apprehensive sympathies with nature. The great solemn moun- 
tain forms sleep sphinx-like, holding their meaning within their 
profound shadows, until thus interpreted to us through the 
sympathies of a master mind. 

Mr. Gifford’s strength lies in the supreme spontaneity through 
which every subordinate element in his work is fused into a gen- 
eral and most attractive and charming unity. It is the free ex- 
pression of the highest and most poetic qualities of the landscape. 
Not the mere statement of fact, but a lucid reminiscence, a pas- 
sional rendering of Nature in such a way as to kindle the emo- 
tions and address the imagination. A spirit breathes over 
his pictures which mellows them with the ripeness of mature 
reflection. It is the higher truth developed out of subor- 
dinate facts—emphasized and arrayed before the mind— 
which renders his art enduring, sympathetic, and profound 
in its expression. 

Mr. Gifford is always happy in his choice of subject; or 
perhaps it is the subject that chooses him, for there is no indi- 
cation in his work that it is not the spontaneous expression of 
feelings awakened by the theme itself. There is no dragging 
in of things for effect; no clever artifice; his pictures seem to 
have flowed from under his brush with the ease and celerity of 
thought itself. 

“Sunrise on the Sea-shore” is the title of a work that exhib- 
its, in a measure, the best qualities of this artist. The material 
of the picture consists merely of a strip of beach, the breeze- 
rippled sea reaching off to the horizon, and a sky just kindled 
into glory by the rising sun. Nothing could be more simple; 
nothing more hackeneyed as a pictorial theme. The sea and 
its solitudes has inspired the pencils of a host of painters from 
time immemorial. It has its acknowledged glories, its glitter- 
ing attractions, and its sensational effects, which catch the eye 
even of the listless loiterers at our fashionable watering-places. 
But Mr. Gifford has expressed in this picture, not only the ex- 
quisite beauty of such a scene as the sea, with its breeze-tossed 
waves sparkling like amethyst tipped with gold under the morn- 
ing sun, but he has expressed as his first motive, to which all 
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else is subordinated, that deepest solitude into the sentiment of 
which one enters alone, as we look out over its illimitable ex- 
panse, finding its correspondence within the human breast in 
that profound and solitary depth of being which echoes “like 
pulses beating in mid air” to the sound of the monotonous 
waves breaking on the beach. Mr. Gifford’s knowledge of the 
sea is such that it enables him to execute his purpose with ease 
and precision; which is always a great attraction in art, for it 
indicates the hand and the head as entering into the most mature 
and subtle sympathy: the execution follows the thought with 
the ease and grace of natural instinct. Every wave is filled 
with a sense of motion, limpid, changeful in color, and compre- 
hended in some higher, unifying action. The sea has never 
found nobler and purer interpretation than in this picture by 
our greatest landscape painter. Wherever Mr. Gifford finds 
his theme he is sure to give us the same sustained and pleasing 
reminiscence of Nature. In the far East; in Egypt; in Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, Switzerland and in our own country, we find the: 
true sentiment of Nature under these various climates expressed 
by him with the utmost refinement of feeling, and with a sense 
of truth which transcends the merely literal statement of local 
facts. 

A recent picture of the Nile, one of the latest works of Mr. 
Gifford, gives one a full sense of the character of the country,. 
together with something of that sentiment with which the 
imagination naturally invests everything which suggests the 
past. A Nile-boat “ floats double” upon the still waters, moored 
to the opposite shore, around which are gathered groups of 
Arabs, possibly trading; a few straggling palms; desolate-look- 
ing, stratified, rocky hills, half hid in sand, reach off into the 
hazy atmosphere; a bird bends its wing to the glassy water of 
the river, revealing the otherwise unseen surface, while the sun 
sparkles upon its white plumage as on a jewel—these are the 
facts, simple as they are; but the expression of the picture is 
the result of the perfect relation of these in their values and 
meaning, under an exquisite poetic sentiment to which they 
forcibly contribute. Mr. Gifford strikes these values with the 
precision of a master musician ; the tone of the sky, its relations 
of color as opposed to that of the sand, the water, and local 
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objects, is so perfectly rhythmical that the whole sings to the 
sense like melody. 

This evinces the thorough master in art—this power to so 
admirably adjust the parts, that each contributes its essential 
value in relation to the whole, neither more nor less. Give 
him the chord and he will adapt to it the melody. The artist 
who has so mastered his art and informed his mind with the 
facts of nature that it has become to him a second sense, is no 
longer tied to the mere detail of subordinate facts, but discov- 
ers through them higher values derived through their relations 
and correspondence, while they become subservient to a motive 
that is awakened within his own breast. This is the character- 
istic quality of Mr. Gifford’s art; its spontaneity, its supreme 
unity. This unity in his pictures seems to be effected through 
plunging all the separate features of the landscape into a qualify- 
ing, colored atmosphere, rendering them poetic and suggestive. 
To speak technically, with reference to his method, he seems 
to adopt some general and pervasive key of color suited to 
his theme, and breaks into it all the separate and intricate 
tharmonies of the parts, thus qualifying every local tint with 
an undefinable “ pervasive illumination,” which mellows them 
with unifying effect, without the sacrifice of “ touch” or char- 
acter. In his style may be found that just balance of beauty 
and character; of delicacy and strength; which renders it, to 
our mind, the most mature, refined, and free expression of the 
sentiment of nature. 

Mr. McEntee offers a distinct phase of the poetic tempera- 
ment in landscape art, in his rendering of late autumn—those 
chill November days, which are “melancholy” only in the 
sense of their extreme fullness of suggestion, a sweet melan- 
choly, which seems to populate the thought with crowded 
images of the past, tinctured with a sadness more grateful to 
the mind than joy. Long after the sensational works of “ popu- 
lar” painters have rotted into a deserving fate, the works of 
these men will be prized as we know not how to prize them 
now. It is difficult to estimate merit until we see it in per- 
spective. 

In general, the popular craving, in art, as in literature, is 
for that which is easily understood ; and what is easily under- 
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stood, on the average, is superficial or sensational. That 
which merely gratifies or stultifies this taste, gains a notoriety 
which perishes like tinsel as the fickle breeze of popular senti- 
ment blows its weathercock about. The public needs to be 
informed, by those capable of judging. in regard to those dis- 
tinctions in art which are, in similar instances, so admirably set 
forth in literature. In this field the spirit of criticism is far 
more intelligent, useful, and sympathetic; and yet in foreign 
lands art affords a theme of no secondary interest for the critic. 
Just criticism is naturally stimulating; it is encouraging to the 
art-student, for it sympathizes with his genuine efforts—not 
such as aim at popularity or success, but those which pursue 
steadfastly proper motives, to which success, so-called, is merely 
an incident or a consequence, not an aim. For the encourage- 
ment, therefore, of native talent, we are greatly in need of just 
critics and wholesome criticism, intelligent and sympathetic— 
for it is more difficult to rightly appreciate merit than it is to 
discover flaws and faults, though the reverse of this is practi- 
cally considered the critic’s function; but that which know- 
ingly discriminates between what is genuine and meritorious 
in art and that which is false and meretricious, fulfills the 
critic’s aim, and contributes largely to the formation of a cor- 
rect taste. Were this taste in a genuine and healthy state, we 
should be less subject to the selfish whims of the dealers, our 
only educators in matters of taste, who place before us indif- 
ferent art, imported for an indiscriminate public; and because 
it is foreign we esteem it better than our own. In some instan- 
ces it is so, but on the average it is not only inferior, but even 
corrupting to the taste. Nothing in the way of landscape that 
finds its way to this country is at all comparable with the work 
of our own artists; and yet, from lack of independent judg- 
ment we point the proverb—a prophet is not without honor, &e. 
Had we a Ruskin to fling himself into the arena of criticism 
and deal hard blows, right and left, at this morbid, abject sub- 
servience of our art-ideas to foreign French tinsel which glit- 
ters so attractively in our untaught eyes, we should no doubt 
be benefited by it, and, our eyes being opened, we might see 
the merit of that which we scorned to entertain, even “ una- 
wares.” ‘True merit deserves acknowledgment and support, 
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wherever it is, and we should be proud to sustain our native 
talent when—however mortifying the fact—its praises come to 
us from foreign lands. It has been said, “the public is always 
just ;” but the public is not just, though it is capable of being 
taught justice, even in matters of taste. But let us return to 
our legitimate theme. 

Mr. McEntee’s pictures are always earnest, truthful, and ex- 
pressive ; they are born of pure poetic motives. In sentiment, 
Mr. McEntee’s feeling for nature is parallel with Bryant’s—a 
subdued, yet intense enjoyment of that phase of nature which 
appeals strongly to the memories and the affections. His style, 
within the scope of his strongest sympathies is vigorous, and 
yet tender in the treatment of that phase of nature which is so 
subtle to the sense. His pictures of the late autumnal land- 
scape—when the bare and brittle boughs “do shake against 
the cold "—are so far removed from the sensational, so just in the 
interpretation of the pure sentiment of Nature, so quiet, sub- 
dued, so noiseless and sustained in their poetic qualities—that 
we are rerrinded in them of those opening lines of the sonnet : 


“When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past.”— 


Their qualities are not surface qualities; their merits are subtle, 
insinuating; they steal over the mind with an effect conducive 
to reflection. 

Still another phase of treatment may be found in the land- 
scapes of Whittredge; especially in his wood-interiors. His 
temperament is admirably suited to the theme. No one, with 
any sympathy for Nature, can steal into her solitudes—where 
the only sound that breaks upon the ear is the rustle of the 
leaves, or the soughing of the breeze—without being im- 
pressed with the charm of imagination stimulated by the 
delicate intricacies of foliage, boughs, and those tender rami- 
fications that suggest themselves to the sense, rather than im- 
print upon it positive impressions. There is something in 
the style and “touch” of Whittredge that is admirably suited 
to this. It is loose, free, sketchy, void of all tightness of man- 
ner; the eye is let into the subject seductively ; enticed into 
the depths of mystery with tenderest solicitude; the play of 
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suggestion is infinite to the sense, led gently on with something 
of that same charm with which we penetrate further and fur- 
ther into the recesses of the wood itself—populous with allur- 
ing fancies fading away and resolving themselves with the 
intricate maze of endless forms. 

The late Mr. Kensett, whose sudden death not only occasioned 
the deepest sorrow to his friends and associates—for he was 
both highly cultured and sympathetic in the wide scope of his 
attainments—but in view of the limited number of those who 
do credit to our art, his death may well be reckoned a calamity. 
His style was characteristic of the man—a most delicate sense 
of serene and tender pastoral; the quiet, subdued, and subtle 
expressions of the landscape had for him the greatest charm. 

Those who may remember a work of his entitled “ Morning 
on the Lake,” will readily recall the extreme beauty of its fresh 
sense of early morning breaking through the mists,—the mot- 
tled clouds, like opals, sifting the rosy light down upon the lake, 
from which, in the foreground, some water-fowl are just rising. 
It is not a picture to catch the common eye; it is neither sensa- 
tional nor emphatic; nor does it assert itself but to those who 
enter into its placid spirit with the most just sympathy for the 
subtle truths it so pleasingly conveys. If there be mannerism 
in Mr. Kensett’s pictures, it is such a charming manner that we 
overlook it. He had the sensitiveness, the purity of feeling of 
the true poet. In his many interpretations of native and foreign 
landscape he has given expression to his refined and delicate 
sense of the pure sentiment of nature, which was never rendered 
with more characteristic grace and truthfulness. 

It is to these men, among others, we owe that which distin- 
guishes our landreape art, and gives it an unique place among 
modern schools. But it is a question how far the characteristics 
of schools are merits or vices. Genius is cosmopolitan; its 
school is the world, with no restrictions of time or place; its 
aim is independent, its influence general. Schools will pass 
away as the world becomes more homogeneous through modern 
tendencies, which are fast demolishing barriers and distinctions. 
The products of science, letters, and art, are no longer the prop- 
erty of a class, or a people, but of the world at large. 
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Articte IX.—THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON IN 1871. 
L 


THE treaty concluded at Washington, May 8, 1871, between 
the United States and Great Britain, has had the effect intended, 
of removing for the time all causes of ill-feeling and of set- 
tling all disputes between the two countries. Those parts of it 
which provided for tribunals of arbitration have been carried 
out and decisions have been rendered. Those parts which 
were to go into operation by the immediate force of the treaty 
itself, are now subjected to the trial of time; and for other por- 
tions a period of ten years and more must elapse before the par- 
ties will be called upon to decide upon the termination of those 
articles, their continuance, or their modification. Still another 
portion of the treaty—the articles relating to claims upon the 
two governments by private persons arising out of acts com- 
mitted during the war—is now in the hands of Commissioners 
sitting at Washington, who are from time to time deciding upon 
one claim after another. And thus to the great joy of all men, 
especially of the Peace Society, and of the government which 
has carried us through the straits, the ship of state lies in a 
quiet harbor under serene skies. Nobody complains on this 
side of the water, unless it be the fishermen of Marblehead ; 
and if on the other side John Bull grumbles and makes wry 
faces, and thinks that somebody, he cannot tell exactly who, 
has overreached him, or that the Yankees have been too sharp 
for him; still he is glad, we are sure, that the difficulties are 
over, and that he will have only to put his hands into his pock- 
ets for a much smaller sum than king Theodore of Abyssinia 
cost him. 

At this point in the workings of the treaty, it may not be 
unimportant in itself, nor without interest to the readers of the 
New Englander, if we give a brief review of the several parts 
of which it consists, and of their relations to public law. We 
should have been glad to make a commencement with the arbi- 
trations at Geneva and at Berlin, but the documents justifying 
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the decisions on the points there submitted have not been acces- 
sible in time for the present number of the New Englander. 
We therefore confine ourselves at present to the new adjust- 
ment of the fishery question in the treaty, and to other con- 
nected points, such as the free navigation of certain rivers and 
the liberty of transit through territory of one of the two pow- 
ers into that of the other. It was from the fisheries on the 
coasts of British America that the treaty took its origin. Our 
survey may aptly start from the same point; but it is necessary 
before we can make a proper estimate of this part of the treaty 
to explain the situation in which the countries had previously 
stood to one another in that particular. 

Before the war of independence the thirteen colonies had 
equal rights with other English subjects, of fishing, of drying 
and of curing fish, on the coasts where fish most abounded. 
In fact, the fishermen of the more northerly colonies were sec- 
ond to no others in their enterprise, and had, we believe, dis- 
covered some fishing grounds that were unknown before. As 
early as 1639, in the colony of Massachusetts, encouragement 
was afforded to this branch of industry, by freeing from duties 
and taxes all capital employed in the catching and transporting 
of fish. The whale fishery began at Nantucket in 1690, and 
must have been considerable in 1730, since according to Dr. 
Holmes, in his American annals, there arrived that year “in 
England from those coasts, about the month of July, 154 tons 
of train and whale oil and 9,200 of whalebone.” In the war 
which ended with the peace of Ryswyck in 1697, the colonists 
of New England were the more ready to resist the aggressions 
of France, from the fear that the fisheries would come under 
the control of that power. We need only refer to the splen- 
did passage in Burke’s speech on conciliation with America, 
delivered March 22, 1775, less than thirty days before the bat- 
tle of Lexington, in which he calls on parliament to “look at 
the manner in which the people of New England have of late 
carried on the whale fishery.” But the fisheries for cod and 
mackerel in the neighboring seas were of perhaps much more 
importance, and in these occupations were trained those who in 
the war of the revolution could scour the seas to capture the 
merchant vessels of Great Britain. 
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In the treaty by which the mother country acknowledged the 
independence of the colonies, Sept. 8, 1783, the right of fishing 
in British waters was conceded in the following words: 


“Tt is agreed that the people of the United States shall continue to enjoy unmo- 
lested the right to take fish of every kind on the Grand Bank, and on all other 
Banks of Newfoundland, and at all other places in the sea, where the inhabitants 
of both countries used at any time to fish; and also that the inhabitants of the 
United States shall have liberty to take fish of every kind on such part of the 
coast of Newfoundland as British fishermen shall use—but not to dry or cure the 
same on that island—and also on the coasts, bays, and creeks of all other of his 
Britannic majesty’s dominions in America; and that the American fishermen shall 
have liberty to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, harbors and creeks 
of Nova Scotia, Magdalen islands, and Labrador, so long as the same shall remain 
unsettled ; but, so soon as the same or either of them shall be settled, it shall not 
be lawful for the said fishermen to dry or cure fish at such settlement, without a 
previous agreement for that purpose with the inhabitants, proprietors, or possess- 
ors of the ground.” 

Our fisheries in British North American waters were regu- — 
lated by this treaty until the war of 1812-1815. The treaty of 
Ghent, which was ratified Feb. 17 of the last mentioned year, 
said nothing about the fisheries, and the British negotiators 
announced to the American that their government did not 
intend to renew gratuitously the permission, conceded by the 
treaty of 17838, of fishing on the coasts of British America. 
The negotiators from the United States, in reply, declared that 
no renewal was necessary, arguing this from the nature of the 
rights and liberties in question, as well as from the peculiar 
character of that treaty itself Mr. Adams, the Ambassador in 
London, argued this question on the American side at length 
with the British Secretary of State, but without success. The 
arguments are given by Dr. Wheaton in his elements of Inter- 
national law, $$ 271-273. They were, in substance, that the 
rights and liberties in question had always belonged to the peo- 
ple of the colonies now constituting the United States, and that 
Great Britain must have intended in 1783 to admit the con- 
tinued existence of these rights, otherwise a compensation 
would have been demanded for the concession. It is impossi- 
ble to admit the validity of Mr. Adams’ line of argument, and 
it is not unlikely that he felt that he was defending an untena- 
ble position. There is nothing in having been once connected 
with Great Britain that gave us more rights within her waters, 
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after our separation, than other nations enjoyed. We did not 
acquire the right by long usage, as nations sometimes tacitly 
gain the right of transit over the territory of other nations, for 
we had it only as British subjects. Nor could it be shown that 
this particular right or liberty was in its nature perpetual. 
Some rights are confessedly perpetual. Such are those which 
are expressly declared by the contracting parties to have this 
_ character; such again are those which come into activity 
through a state of war; such, too, are those which are implied 
in the act of treating with a state whose existence has been 
already acknowledged. It would have been idle to repeat the 
recognition of our independence and national existence in 1815, 
which had been acknowledged in 1783. But the right of catch- 
ing and drying fish within territory under British jurisdiction 
was not of this description. This was a species of industry 
which the sovereign of the soil could permit or refuse to an 
alien, as he pleased. Even when we were British subjects, it 
was within the competence of Parliament to give the exclusive 
right of fishing along the coasts to the inhabitants of the colo- 
nies or provinces to which the coast belonged; and still more 
might the delicate rights of drying and curing on the soil be 
placed under restrictions. But while we say this we do not 
admit that Great Britain could in justice keep our seamen from 
fishing on the Grand Bank or any other bank distant more 
than a marine league from land. Such places, according to the 
soundest views of international law, cannot be appropriated. 
And perhaps the treaty of 1783 intended to say as much when 
it made a distinction between the “right to take fish on the 
Grand Bank” and “at all other places in the sea,” etc., and the 
“liberty to take fish on the coast of Newfoundland,” etc. 

For more than three years after the treaty of Ghent, our 
fishermen had no liberty, under arrangements with Great 
Britain, to pursue their employment on the coasts of British 
America. Meanwhile the project of a treaty was submitted to 
our government by the British minister at Washington ; but as 
it granted rights within a restricted sphere, and required from 
the United States renunciation of the right of fishing elsewhere, 
it was not accepted. But in 1818 a convention was completed, 
under which the fisheries were regulated for thirty-six years, 
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or until the reciprocity treaty of 1854. This convention granted 
forever to the inhabitants of the United States the liberty to 
take fish on the southern coast of Newfoundland from the 
Rameau islands to Cape Ray, and on the western and northern 
coasts from the same cape to the Quirpon islands ; on the shores 
of the Magdalen islands; and on the coasts, bays, harbors, and 
creeks from Mount Jolli upon the southern coast of Labrador, 
to and through the Straits of Belleisle, and thence indefinitely 
on the northward coasts, without prejudice, however, to the 
exclusive rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The liberty 
of curing and drying was confined to the unsettled bays, har- 
bors and creeks of the southern part of the coast of Newfound- 
land and to the coast of Labrador; but as soon as any portion 
should be settled, the privilege was to cease, unless previous 
agreement should be made with the inhabitants, proprietors, or 
possessors of the ground. On their part the United States 
renounced forever any liberty formerly enjoyed or claimed of 
taking, drying, or curing fish on or within three marine miles of 
any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors of the British domin- 
ions in America, not included in these limits. But the Ameri- 
can fishermen were admitted to enter such bays or harbors for 
the purpose of shelter and of repairing damages there, of pur- 
chasing wood and obtaining water, and for such purposes only. 
And they might be placed under such restrictions as might be 
necessary to present their taking, drying, or curing fish in such 
places, or otherwise abusing the privileges granted to them in 
the convention. 

It is obvious that a treaty of this kind could not fail to be 
broken. Fishermen would not know where the line of three 
marine miles ran by which they must be separated from the 
shore; they would be apt to go into bays or harbors for other 
purposes besides those mentioned in the treaty; and they might 
not respect the limits of coast within which their operations 
were to be confined. One vessel was condemned for returning 
to a harbor, after being warned off, and in moderate weather ; 
one or two were seized and rescued ; harsh laws were passed by 
the legislature of the province of Nova Scotia against vessels 
hovering within three marine miles of coasts or harbors; vari- 
ous questions were started between the governments in respect 
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to the interpretation of the treaty ; it was claimed that the Bay 
of Fundy is a British bay, from which all American fishing 
smacks were excluded. 

The interpretation which was given to the expression in the 
treaty, “to take, dry, or cure fish on or within three marine 
miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors,” etc., is in- 
teresting in the doctrine of international law. It was contended 
on the British side that, as a bay or harbor is considered to be 
divided off from the main sea by a line reaching from one of 
its headlands to the other, an American fishing vessel was not 
to come within three marine miles of such a line, in those parts 
of the British possessions where they were excluded from the 
privileges of the shore. All such vessels within that line were 
trespassers and might be arrested. On the other side it was 
said that the intention was to draw a line along the shore of 
the bay or harbor always three miles distant from the land, as 
the limit of approach to the shore for the fishermen. Mr. Rush, 
as is stated in the memorandum appended to the treaty of 
Washington of 1871 (p. 48), wrote to the Secretary of State in 
1853 as follows: “In signing the treaty we believe that we 
retained the right of fishing in the sea, whether called a bay, 
gulf, or by whatever term designated, that washed any part of 
the coast of the British North American provinces, with the 
simple exception that we did not come within a marine league 
of the shore. We inserted the clause of renunciation. The 
British plenipotentiaries did not desire it.” The plain meaning 
of the words in ordinary cases would be in favor of the British 
view. A vessel is in a harbor when it comes within the line 
drawn from one headland to another. And so a vessel is with- 
in the jurisdiction of a country when it passes within such a 
line separating the gulf from the sea. But there is force in 
what Mr. Joshua Bates says,—an American partner of the house 
of Baring Brothers, who was umpire in a joint commission for 
the settlement of claims,—when the meaning to be given to the 
term “bays” came before the body. He buses the interpreta- 
tion of the treaty of 1818 on what he considers the obvious 
meaning of that of 1783. In that treaty our fishermen had the 
right to dry and cure fish on the coasts, bays, harbors, and 
creeks of Nova Scotia, and as they needed to land to cure fish 
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on the shores, they evidently had a right of admission to the 
shores of bays, etc. By the treaty of 1818, the same right is 
granted to cure fish on the coasts, bays, etc., of a certain part of 
Newfoundland, and the similar right of fishing within three 
marine miles of the coasts, bays, creeks, and harbors of Nova 
Scotia, etc., is renounced. He therefore decides that “ bay or 
bays” has the same meaning in all cases, and that as no men- 
tion is made of headlands, a certain vessel, the Washington, 
captured in the Bay of Fundy, whose case was before the com- 
mission, violated no stipulations of the treaty in fishing ten 
miles from the shore. And yet we must confess that this in- 
terpretation hardly satisfies us. ‘“ On a bay or harbor” can only 
mean on the sides or shores of it ; but within three miles of a bay or 
harbor cannot easily mean within three miles of its sides or 
coasts. The bay in the latter case is considered as an expanse 
of water, a whole, and “within a given distance of it” must 
refer to the imaginary line which divides it from the high seas 
or from some large body of water. 

However this may be, it was harsh to attempt to exclude 
American fishermen from the Bay of Fundy. The English 
government insisted that this bay was exclusively British 
water, but were willing to allow our fishermen to pursue their 
avocations in any part of it at the proper distance from the 
shore. In the case before referred to of the Washington, which 
was taken in this bay, was tried for committing an unlawful 
act and was adjudged to be forfeited, although it was ten miles 
from the shore, the owners brought their complaint before the 
commission to which we have referred, and when the two other 
members disagreed, Mr. Joshua Bates decided that the bay was 
not exclusively British, and that no illegal act was committed 
by the vessel. His reasons were, in brief, that the bay is from 
sixty-five to seventy-five miles wide, with expanses of water 
indenting its coasts, which are themselves called bays; that it 
has one of its headlands in the United States; that Passama- 
quoddy Bay, within the territory of the United States in part, 
must be reached by passing into it; that the Little Menan, an 
American island, lies nearly on a line between the headlands ; 
and that its great extent makes it like the Bay of Biscay or the 
Bay of Bengal,-bodies of water over which no nation has a 
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right to assume the sovereignty. “The conclusion,” he adds, 
“is in my mind irresistible that the Bay of Fundy is not a 
British bay, nor a bay within the meaning of the word, as used 
in the treaties of 1783 and 1818.” The doctrine of headlands— 
it was also urged—had received a proper limit in the conven- 
tion between France and Great Britain of Aug. 2, 1839, “in 
which it is agreed that the distance of three miles, fixed as the 
general limit for the exclusive right of fishing upon the coasts 
of the two countries, shall, with respects to bays, the mouths of 
which do not exceed ten miles in width, be measured from a 
straight line drawn from headland to headland.”* 

That some such limit on sovereignty over waters is just and 
necessary for the freedom of commerce and of fishery we do 
not doubt. The old monopolies and exclusive uses of portions 
of the world are obsolete. The old water-claims of England 
are insisted on no longer. It is as a tradition from the seven- 
teenth and earlier centuries, and from the times of the naviga- 
tion act, that she has asserted her territorial jurisdiction so 
widely. But the present time demands free ships, free rivers, 
free trade, free fisheries, and whatever restrictions are placed on 
free movement upon the oceans must be limited by the neces- 
sities of national defense. May the rule of the least possible 
restriction consistent with national safety spread until it be- 
comes universal ! 

A desire seems to have existed to make things uncomforta- 
ble for the purpose of inducing the United States to conclude 
a treaty on the principle of reciprocity between them and the 
British provinces. However this might be, the reciprocity 
treaty so called, concluded June 5, 1854, greatly extended the 
liberties of our fishermen within the territory of Great Britain 
in North America. Besides what was allowed to them in the 
convention of Oct. 20, 1818, they could now take fish, except 
shell fish, on the sea-coasts and shores, and in the bays, harbors, 
and creeks of Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward's Island, and the several islands thereto adjacent, with- 
out being restricted to any distance from shore, with permission 
to land on them, and on the Magdalen islands for drying nets 





* See the memorandum before cited, p. 47, and Dana’s note on Wheaton, pp. 
350, 361. 
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and curing fish, provided they did not interfere with the rights 
of private property or with British fishermen in the peaceable 
use of any part of said coast, in their occupancy for the said 
purpose. A corresponding privilege was given to British fisher- 
men upon the coast of the United States down to the 86th 
degree of North latitude. The fisheries here opened, however, 
refer simply to sea fish, while the catching of salmon and shad 
and all other fisheries in rivers and mouths of rivers are allowed 
only to the citizens or subjects of the contracting parties re- 
spectively. 

The other parts of the treaty do not at present concern us, 
except the sixth article, which allows the provisions of the treaty 
to be extended to Newfoundland, as far as applicable, unless 
the Parliament of Great Britain, that of the island, or the Con- 
gress of the United States shall fail to embrace that colony in 
their laws for carrying the treaty into effect, in which case the 
article is to have no force. The treaty provided for its own 
termination, at or after the expiration of ten years, by notice 
emanating from either party. It was accordingly terminated 
by notice from the President of the United States, in conformity 
with a resolution of Congress of January 18, 1865, The termin- 
ation took effect one year after the notice, which was issued 
March 17, 18665. 

The question was asked then, and has been asked since, 
what treaty-engagement touching the fisheries subsisted between 
the two governments, after the termination of the treaty of 
reciprocity, and whether there was any treaty on the subject. 
The answer, as it seems to us, was clear that the convention of 
1818 was not superseded by the reciprocity treaty, but only 
had additions made to it. This is shown by the words of the 
treaty of 1854: “shall have liberty in addition to what was al- 
lowed in the treaty of October 20,1818.” In accordance with these 
words, nothing was granted over again in 1854 which had been 
granted in 1818. And as if to make the matter certain, the 
treaty of 1818 declares that “the inhabitants of the United 
States are to have forever the liberty in common with the sub- 
jects of his Britannic majesty,” and that “ the American fisher- 
men shall also have liberty forever to dry and cure fish,” ete. 
To which corresponds the declaration that the “ United States 
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hereby renounce forever any liberty heretofore enjoyed or 
claimed by the inhabitants thereof,” to take, dry, or cure fish in 
places not expressly mentioned in the treaty. These are words 
which expressly alluded to the claim made in 1815, that the 
treaty of 1783 was perpetual. We do not see what could be 
stronger evidence of the duration of a right than to declare its 
perpetual existence. War might suspend, but nothing save 
the renunciation by the United States of the liberties given in 
1818 could destroy them. A treaty supplemental or explana- 
tory evidently assumes the continued existence of that which 
it supplc.uents or interprets. 

For several years the convention of 1818 came into force 
again, and the old difficulties sprang up anew. The British 
government claimed that the United States had renounced all 
right of their fishermen to enter the mouths of bays and har- 
bors, that is, “to fish within three miles of a line drawn across 
the mouth of any British bay or creek,” but declared itself will- 
ing to suspend for the present what was regarded as a just 
interpretation of the treaty. The Canadian government estab- 
lished licenses for in-shore fisheries of aliens, gradually raising 
the fee from fifty cents a ton to a dollar and two dollars, which 
policy was attended with a corresponding lowering of the num- 
ber of applicants for a license from 354 to 281 and to 25. The 
Dominion act of 1868 to regulate fishing by foreign vessels 
empowered officers to board and bring into port vessels hover- 
ing within three miles of the coast, to search the cargo, and to 
put the master upon oath touching the voyage: if the master 
gave false answers, he was to forfeit 400 dollars, and if the ship, 
being foreign or without a license, was found to have been fish- 
ing, or to be making ready to fish, within three miles of any 
prohibited British coasts, the vessel with its tackle, etc., should 
be forfeited. The burden of proving the illegality of the 
officers’ proceeding was to rest on the owner or claimant. 
Besides these annoyances, the liberty granted in 1818 to fisher- 
men of the United States of entering British harbors, for shel- 
ter, wood and water, and repair of damages, was so interpreted 
in the Provinces as to allow the demand of ordinary custom- 
house formalities from the fishing vessels. The clause of the 
treaty, which authorized placing them under restrictions such 
VOL. XXXII. 11 
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as might be necessary to prevent their abuse of their privileges, 
was pleaded in justification of this policy. The United States, 
on the other hand, claimed that the grant in the treaty of a 
special privilege to such vessels placed them in a different condi- 
tion from ordinary vessels of commerce. Any vessel carrying 
our flag could enter British commercial ports on such terms. 
It was an attempt to cut up by restrictions the business of fish- 
ing which was granted by treaty, and thus was dishonest and 
an injury. 

Enough has been said to show that the vexations attending 
fisheries, and especially the in-shore catch of mackerel, with the 
opposite interpretations of the treaty, were sources of uneasiness 
and anxiety. It might be rationally asked whether a war, 
growing out of such difficulties, would not in its evils more 
than counterbalance all the good from the fisheries themselves. 
With the strong feeling on this subject there went along a 
desire in the British American possessions, or in a part of them, 
for new arrangements of trade on the principle of reciprocity, 
under which they had thriven so much for ten or eleven years. 
The first proposition to reconsider the fishery question ema- 
nated from Great Britain, in a proposal made by the Envoy at 
Washington for a Joint High Commission which should hold 
its sessions in that city and should “ treat of and discuss the 
mode of settling the different questions which [had] arisen out 
of the fisheries, as well as all those which [affected] the rela- 
tions of the United States towards her Majesty's possessions in 
America.” 

The reply to this proposition suggested an enlargement of the 
province of the Joint Commission, so as to include the claims 
generically known as the “ Alabama” claims. That suggestion 
was accepted, and on this basis the treaty of May 8, 1871, was 
constructed. 

The fisheries, together with the commercial intercourse 
between the United States and Great Britain’s American posses- 
sions, take up the Articles of the treaty from the 18th to the 
83d inclusive. These are preceded by the Articles devoted to 
the “ Alabama” claims (1-17), and the concluding portions of 
the treaty are devoted to the arrangements for determining the 
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line of boundary between Vancouver's Island and the main- 
land. (Art. 34-42.) 

It appears, from the Protocol of the conferences of the High 
Commissioners, that a proposition on the British side to restore 
in principle the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 was rejected ; and 
that the suggestion proceeding from the same party to throw 
open the coasting trade of the United States and of British 
America on terms of reciprocity, as also to admit citizens of the 
United States on the same terms with British subjects to the 
use of the St. Lawrence and of the Canadian canals, shared a 
similar fate. The Commission now considered the fisheries by 
themselves, and a proposition from the American members, that 
the United States should purchase the right in perpetuity of 
taking part in the in-shore fisheries of British North America, 
—for which the payment of a million of dollars was spoken of 
as an equivalent—was rejected both on the ground of the inad- 
equacy of the money payment offered, and because all arrange- 
ments for such perpetual purchase were open to grave objection. 
The British Commissioners professed to regard the in-shore fish- 
eries as of great value, and wanted, as an equivalent for open- 
ing them to the United States, a reciprocal tariff and coasting 
trade. On the other side it was contended that their value was 
over-estimated, and that it was rather for the purpose of remov- 
ing a source of irritation than for their intrinsic importance, that 
the United States desired to procure a share in them for their 
fishermen. As for reciprocal free admission of the products of 
the two countries, our Commissioners were ready to favor the 
abolition of duties on coal, salt, and fish, and, after July 1st, 
1874, on lumber; but the British demanded free lumber at once, 
and that the tariff concessions should be supplemented by a 
money payment. Finally the parties agreed on free fish and 
fish oil as a set-off against the in-shore fisheries, with a refer- 
ence to an arbitration of the questions whether more or less 
than an equivalent had been rendered, and of the amount of 
money-payment necessary to render the bargain equal for both 
parties. And on this basis the commercial part of the treaty 
was so far arranged that the Articles from the 18th to the 25th 
were agreed to on the 22nd of April. By the 3d of May an 
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agreement was reached on the other items of that portion of 
the treaty. 

The particulars embraced in this part of the treaty were 
chiefly these: 1. The fisheries took the shape which they had 
in the reciprocity treaty of 1854. Articles 18 and 19 renew 
that treaty in almost the same language throughout, and the 
provisions are identical, except that the thirty-ninth parallel of 
north latitude takes the place of the thirty-sixth as the bound- 
ary line of free fishery on our coasts for British subjects. This 
was a change of little importance, since this privilege in its 
largest extent could have very little value. The true equiva- 
lent for our larger liberties was the admission, free of duty, pro- 
vided for by Article 21, of fish oil and fish of all kinds—except 
fish of the inland lakes and of the rivers falling into them and 
except fish preserved in oil—being the produce of the Domin- 
ion of Canada or of Prince Edward's Island. The similar privi- 
lege granted by the treaty of importing the produce of our 
fisheries duty-free into the British American possessions was of 
course of very little value. 

Articles 22-25 are taken up with a scheme of determining 
the value of the concessions accorded to the citizens of the 
United States by the above-mentioned provisions. This was to 
be determined by a commission of three persons, one to be 
named by the Queen of England, another by the President, 
and a third by these two personages conjointly, or, if no such 
third commissioner should be selected within three months 
from the date when the Article should take effect, by the repre- 
sentative of the Emperor of Austria at London. The com- 
missioners were to meet at Halifax in Nova Scotia, and, after 
hearing evidence presented by the governments, together with 
the arguments of their agents and counsel, to determine the 
amount of compensation which, in their judgment, ought to 
be paid by our government to that of Great Britain as an 
equivalent for the greater privileges granted to us under the 
treaty. The amount of the award pronounced by such 
commissioners was payable within twelve months after their 
decision. 

The opinions on the two sides in regard to the value of the 
in-shore or herring and mackerel fisheries differ widely, and 
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many on the part of the United States regard the privilege of 
importing fish free of duty as a very great concession, It is 
stated in the memorandum already cited, on the authority of 
the American consul at Halifax, that the annual value before 
1871 of American fisheries on the banks of Newfoundland, 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and on the western banks—on the 
banks for cod and halibut, in the gulf principally for mack- 
erel—amounted to about seven million dollars. He adds that, 
while the reciprocity treaty existed, the quantity of mackerel, 
taken under the privilege of in-shore fishing, “ did not amount, 
in any one year, to more than one-fourth of the whole catch of 
that description of tish.” 

2. Another of the commercial provisions of the treaty relates 
to the free navigation of rivers and other waters near or cross- 
ing the boundary line between the two countries. As in 
1854, the St. Lawrence is free through its course for the people 
of both nationalities. But the commissioners have done homage 
to the principles of just intercourse by making this navigation of 
rivers, rising in the territory of one of the nations and passing 
into that of the other, a matter of fixed and permanent right. 
While all the other commercial portions of the treaty can be 
abrogated after ten years on notice given by either of the 
parties, “the navigation of the St. Lawrence—from the forty- 
fifth parallel of north latitude,—where it ceases to form a bound- 
ary between the two countries,” and enters British American 
territory—to the sea “ shall forever remain free and open for the 
purposes of commerce to the citizens of the United States, 
subject to any laws and regulations of Great Britain, or of the 
Dominion of Canada, not inconsistent with such privilege” 
[why not say right ?] “of free navigation.” As in the treaty 
of 1854, Lake Michigan, lying wholly within the United States, 
is made equally free for the purposes of commerce to British 
subjects. The provision, however, is not perpetual, but is sub- 
ject to the limitation of time just mentioned. 

There are three other rivers named in the treaty, the naviga- 
tion of which, not only in their lower course, where they enter the 
territory of the United States, but so far as they are navigable, 
is forever free and open to the inhabitants of both countries. 
These are the Yukon, the Porcupine, and the Stikine. These 
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are rivers of Alaska, which the purchase of that territory brought 
partly under our jurisdiction, and which are not likely in the 
present age of the world to swarm with boats or vessels. The 
Stikine—spelt also Stakeen or Stekeen on those maps on which 
it is to be found—is a river of Southern Alaska, of some 250 
miles in length according to Mr. Dall (Alaska and its Resources, 
Boston, 1870, p. 271), rising in British Columbia, and running 
through that narrow strip of territory now belonging to the 
United States, where the boundary line does not depart more 
than ten marine leagues from the coast. It is navigable only 
for boats except in the floods of spring, when, as Dall was told, 
it can with difficulty float small steamers for a hundred miles 
of its course. Gold has been found on its banks within the 
British territory. The Yukon is one of the great rivers of the 
world. It has a capacity of being navigated for 1800 miles 
when not frozen, and by steamers three-fourths of that distance. 
The 141st meridian which divides British territory from Alaska, 
crosses this stream and somewhat further north crosses its great 
branch, the Porcupine or Rat river, not very far to the east of 
Fort Yukon, a post of the Hudson’s Bay Company. According 
to Whymper (Travels and Adventures in the territory of Alas- 
ka, Harpers, New York, 1869, p. 252) servants of this company 
have descended the Porcupine in their course southwestward for 
600 miles, but Dall is more moderate in giving to it 240 miles 
of navigable course. It is plain that these rivers of the regions 
of almost perpetual winter are not very important channels of 
ecommunication.* 

Besides giving free navigation on the rivers which flow 
through the territories of both nationalities to the inhabitants 
of both, the two governments are pledged by the treaty to urge 
upon the Dominion of Canada, and upon the States on the 
northern border respectively, to open their canals connected 
with the St. Lawrence system, and with the lakes and rivers 
transversed by or contiguous to the boundary line, on terms of 
equality to British subjects and American citizens. And the 





* By the boundary treaty of 1846, the navigation of the Columbia through all 
its course to the sea was secured to the inhabitants of British America, who 
might have occasion to make use of its northerly or principal stream rising in that 
territory. 
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United States concede that the same equality shall have place 
in the use of the St. Clair Flats Canal. For the present the 
balance of advantages from these concessions seems to be 
decidedly in favor of the United States. 

3. Another provision of the treaty (Art. 29) relates to the 
transit of goods. Merchandise properly entered in the custom- 
houses of certain ports of the United States or of any ports of 
British America, may be conveyed in transit through either 
territory to the other, according to its original destination, with- 
out the payment of duties. And goods intended for exporta- 
tion enjoy the same freedom from duties under similar supposi- 
tions. Here the balance of advantages must be greatly in 
favor of the Dominion of Canada. 

Privileges of the same general sort are granted by Article 30 
when the starting point and the point of destination are in one 
territory, but there is need of crossing the other for the con- 
veyance of the goods. The conditions are that the intermediate 
transportation be made on land and in bond, subject to such 
rules as may be agreed upon between the parties. This privi- 
lege of free carriage may be suspended by the United States in 
ease Canada or the other colonies impose an export duty on 
articles so carried across territory of the United States, and in 
case also the Canadian government take away the equal use of 
their canals from American citizens. Here we may add the sub- 
stanceof Art. 31, which is that the British government engages 
to urge upon the legislative branches of the governments of 
Canada and New Brunswick to abstain from levying duties on 
timber cut in Maine and floated down the St. Johns river 
when destined for the United States. And if such duties 
should be levied, it is agreed that this also might furnish ground 
for the United States to suspend the right of carriage spoken 
of in Art. 30. 

The provisions of these Articles were made to extend to New- 
foundland, as far as they are applicable, unless either of the 
contracting parties or the legislature of Newfoundland should 
not embrace that colony in their laws enacted for the carrying 
out of the treaty; in which case the operation of the commer. 
cial portions of the treaty would be limited to the other British 
territories. 
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The portion of the Washington treaty relating to the fisheries 
and to commercial intercourse seems to be slow in going into 
operation. Before it could take effect, laws were necessary both 
on the part of the two contracting powers, and on that of the 
parliament of Canada and of the legislature of Prince Edward’s 
island. We trust that a fair experiment may prove satisfactory 
to all parties, and that we may never hear of fishery troubles 
again. 
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ArticLE X.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Tue Resurrection oF Curist.*—This volume contains ten ser- 
mons of the late distinguished President of Union College, and the 
beauty of its mechanical execution befits the avowed purpose with 
which it is issued, as a tribute to his memory. Professor Lewis 
introduces it with a cordial tribute of his own, in nine pages, tell- 
ing us the “ publication is intended mainly as a memorial to the 
numerous alumni of” that college, “or to bring vividly before 
their minds the remembrance of one greatly venerated and be- 
loved ;” depicting the peculiarities of the preacher, and analyzing 
the method of these sermons, which have been selected, not as the 
most noted of his productions, but as “a series presenting a de- 
gree of unity not elsewhere found,” while characteristic also of his 
method in the pulpit. Dr. Nott is still remembered by many, and 
has a traditional reputation also, as one of the foremost preachers 
of his day, and as differing from the few who might be said to be 
equally conspicuous to the public eye in being, as Prof. Lewis 
says, “ préeminently an impassioned preacher,’ and “ more than 
any other American clergyman” resembling “some of the great 
French preachers in the days of Louis XIV.” “Ile had nothing 
Edwardean about him ;” “his preaching was not logical, nor even 
argumentative, in the strict sense of the term;” he was “a true 
preacher in distinction from the logical casuist or the methodical 
didactic lecturer,—a preacher in the old sense of the term, that of 
xnpvs, praeco, herald, proclaimer, ‘the voice of one crymg in the 
wilderness,’ or ‘at the city gates.’” By these and other just and 
striking touches from the felicitous pen of the editor, he will be at 
once brought to the minds of all who heard him, and these pages 
will justify the description to others who must depend on report 
for conceiving of his delivery, which was singularly adapted to 
his style of composition. His frequent interrogations, exclama- 
tions, abrupt or bold transitions, even direct invocations of the 
Deity, which appear in these sermens, borne out as they were by 

* The Resurrection of Christ: a series of Discourses by ELipHaLet Nort, D.D., 
LL.D., late President of Union College. With an Introduction and Notes, by 
TaYLeR Lewis. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 1872. 12mo, pp. 157. 
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the energy and vivacity of his manner, were justified by the im- 
pression made on large and cultivated congregations, as notably 
in the sermon (only mentioned in this preface) on the death of 
Hamilton. Ofcourse in New England he was considered in his 
time, and would be now, a florid declamatory preacher ; some said 
“theatrical,” or, by reason of the likeness to French oratory, 
“ Frenchy.” Now for this very reason the reading of such ser- 
mons, or the hearing of such preachers, might be of real service, 
then or now, to New England ministers,—of more service indeed 
than some may readily accept. At all events it is well that candi- 
dates for the ministry should know something of other kinds of 
successful preaching than the models to which they have been too 
exclusively accustomed. 

We invite attention for another reason to the introduction, which, 
like everything from the same pen, has an aim to which it goes 
straight as an arrow. Indicating Dr. Nott’s argument for the 
fact of Christ’s resurrection as the “historical ” one, “the same 
which has, in substance, been always used in the church,” the 
editor takes occasion to expose and denounce an assumption 
“haunting our modern literature,” “that the old reasoning on the 
evidences of Christianity, or of such a fact as that of the Resurree- 
tion, will no longer answer in view of modern objections,” and that 
“in defending Christianity, if it can be defended, we must take a 
new start, and proceed upon grounds differing altogether from the 
old.” We refer the reader to his lively description in full of this 
cant which has come into vogue of late, not only among enemies 
but among professed friends of Christianity, and not only with 
pretentious critics but in religious newspapers and even in the 
pulpit. The assumption has seemed to us a symptom of cowardice 
and weakness. Charitably construed, it is one of the practices by 
which an apologist aims, though unconsciously, to enhance the 
value of his own contributions to the common cause by disparag- 
ing the services of his great predecessors, and is really fitted to 
make infidels on the plea of converting them. On the other hand, 
Prof. Lewis’ trumpet gives no uncertain sound :—* Now this is all 
an impudent falsehood. We say it unhesitatingly. There is no 
new difficulty, or any so surpassing former difficulties as to be 
entitled to the name. There is no substantial objection to the 
gospels, or to the Bible generally, that has not been known to 
scholarly and thinking men for more than a thousand years.” Such 
a sentence, from a “scholarly and thinking man,” so learned 
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acute, and candid, will have its weight and do good service. We 
are pleased to find that one of the leading daily papers has already 
welcomed the whole passage into a wider circulation. Let minis- 
ters as well as laymen heed the lesson. 


D6.LiiNGER’s REuNIoN oF THE CuuRcHEs.*—We are sorry that 
Déllinger’s lectures, which we read some months ago in the full 
report of the Cologne Gazette. are introduced to the English- 
reading public with a peculiar ritualistic parade. There is a dedi- 
cation to Dr. Liddon, by the translator, dated on the “ Nativity 
of our Lady,” together with a long and characteristic preface. 
Why not let Ddllinger speak for himself, without this ceremonious 
introduction? It is too large a steed for pigmies to bestride. 
Dollinger is a man of robust intelligence and masculine penetra- 
tion. His lectures are comprehensive in their plan; they abound 
in the choice fruits of scholarship, and they are, on the whole, 
liberal in their spirit. He regrets that Luther dropped bishops 
and apostolic succession; but he is cautious about asserting 
that Luther parted with what is essential to a true church, 
We suspect that Déllinger has something in reserve, even on 
this topic; as he had so much in reserve, for a long time, on the 
general subject of Protestantism and Catholicism. Certain it is 
that Luther’s position on the subject of the priesthood is vital to 
his system and was essential to the existence of the Reformation. 
Luther laid the axe at the root of the tree. Because Ddllinger is 
timid about doing the same thing, his movement has a half-way, 
not very consistent character ; it interests the cultivated class and 
the politicians, but fails to strike the common heart. Yet his 
lectures are an auspicious sign of the times, and will reward 
attention to their contents. We hope to consider them more at 
length hereafter. 


DotuNGeEr’s Fasies Respectine tue Porres.t—Professor H. B. 
Smith has translated Ddllinger’s essay on the Prophecies of the 
Christian Era, and has published it in connection with the same 
writer’s little work on the Fables of the Middle Ages, pertaining 





* Lectures on the Reunion of the Churches. By Joun J. I. Détinerr, D.D., 
D.C.L. Translated, with preface. New York: Dodd & Mead. 1872. 

+ Fables Respecting the Popes in the Middle Ages. Translated by ALFRED PLUM- 
MER; together with Déllinger’s essay on the Prophetic Spirit. Translated, with 
an introduction and notes, by Henry B. Surru, D.D. Dodd & Mead, New York, 
1872. 
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to the Papacy. The American Editor has also given a brief 
account, by way of preface, of Déllinger’s career as an author. 
Both parts of the work are quite important to students of Eccle- 
siastical History. The long discussion of the Donation of Con- 
stantine, for example, is quite valuable. But the contents of this 
little volume have, also, a pertinency to present questions and 
living controversies. Hence it will prove interesting to a circle 
wider than that of historical and theological scholars. Professor 
Smith’s part in the volume is executed with his usual learning and 
taste. 


Tae Writings or Auveustine.*—Encouraged by the success of 
their publication of the Ante-Nicene writers, the Messrs, Clark 
have commenced to issue in a series the principal works of Augus- 
tine. In form and appearance, the volumes closely resemble the 
former series, One of the two volumes before us includes a part 
of the Anti-Pelagian Treatises; and the other The Treatises 
telative to the Donatists. We hope that both of these valuable 
series of works will find many purchasers and readers on this side 
of the Atlantic. 


Wa kine witn Gop.t—We reckon it among the good signs of 
the times that the contemplative side of Christianity attracts fresh 
attention, Weshall say nothing of Dr. Prime’s orthodoxy, but we 
find he is not afraid to use the favorite phrases of those who now 
make a “ specialty ” of “the higher life.” In this and many simi- 
liar works, however, we note the tendency to paint Christian char- 
acter in such colors as to make it less likely to be recognized in 
real life, whether in one’s self or others. If all true piety must 
bear the test of such description, the caviler may say he cannot 
find it, and others, who in fairness as well “in charity ” must be 
reckoned Christians, are tempted to despair of it in themselves. 
The book may be examined in another view, for Jrenaeus has 
been known in the W. Y. Observer for many years as a most read- 
able writer; indeed he is a representative of a class, not numer- 
ous, who have learned the art, not so generally learned as at- 
tempted, of successful writing in religious newspapers, that is, of 





* The Works of Aurelius Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. A new translation, 
edited by Rev. Marovs Dops, A.M. Edinburgh: T. &T. Clark, 1872. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

+ Walking with God: the Life Hid with Christ in God. By Samuge. IRenzvus 
Primz. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 16€mo, pp. 101. 
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writing so as to be read and understood by the mass of readers 
and to make the papers where their signatures recur the more 
welcome in Christian families generally; and hence students of 
style may profit by seeing how they do it, and particularly in the 
example of Dr. Prime, whatever other merits he may have or 
want, they will find in brief sentences and clear, direct forms of 
expression at least one secret of effectiveness whether in the news- 
paper or the pulpit. He turns anecdotes to good account also. 
The third chapter opens with an interesting statement concerning 
Prof. Weir. 


Brecuer’s Yate Lecrures on Preacuinc.*—The merits of 
these remarkable lectures are so generally appreciated and have 
been so widely noticed, that it seems useless for us to review them 
to any length. They are familiar and discursive, but “ not without 
a plan.” They have the best sort of a plan—that of a living growth 
springing up in a real soil fecundated by a generous and practical 
thought. They were to meet the needs of theological students 
who were preparing to become preachers, and here was a man who 
comes straight up from the battle to tell them how to fight ; they 
could ask him as many questions as they wished ; he was there to 
be asked. He strikes right into the heart of the matter. He 
begins by saying that preaching is a living force exerted upon 
living men—a direct personal influence such as a mother exerts 
upon her child, and that its great object was to develop in men a 
perfect manhood, of which Christ himself forms the ideal. Here 
is the key-note of the lectures. Men are to be studied for the 
sake of reaching them—studied under every form and aspect of 
human nature, studied in the broad school of life. Nothing could 
be more useful to a preacher than the study of psychology from a 
physiological point of view, for we must find out what to build 
upon, and how to reconstruct character out of the materials we 
find in human nature. Mr. Beecher approaches preaching from 
the human side, thinking it to be the one least understood and 
the most neglected, thinking it to be the great secret of success 
which the apostles knew and practiced upon, but which has 
become a “ lost art.” This principal of adaptation in the preacher, 
combined with the grand motive-power of love, forms the theory 


Yale Lectures on Preaching. By HENRY Warp BeEecuER. Delivered before the 
Theological Department of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., as the first series in 
the regular course of the “Lyman Beecher lectureship on preaching.” From 
phonographic reports. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 1872. 
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of preaching, or the philosophy of saving men through preaching, 
laid down in these lectures, and practiced, it must be said, in a 
wide field, by the author himself. He believes that the gospel which 
raises men from sin to God, from death to life, is an incarnated 
gospel,—that of the genuinely loving, sympathizing, intelligent, 
skillful, self-sacrificing, Christ-like preacher himself. Here is the 
living foree—Christ in the preacher—Christ preaching in him. 
He saves men, though Christ makes him potential by his power 
and spirit, and by the impartation of all effective gifts. Whether 
this theory be accepted as the true one or not, the suggestiveness, 
life, force, fire, stimulating power of the lectures, were deeply felt ; 
and they must, though of course in a fainter degree, be also felt 
wherever these lectures are read by minds desirous to learn how 
to be powerful in doing good by preaching. 


Pavt or Tarsus* reminds us of Ecce Homo in many particulars 
and like Hece Homo is anonymous. It is not equal to that volume 
in singleness of aim, nor in the sustained energy and interest with 
which its aim is constantly enforced. It is, however, worthy to be 
compared with it in the breadth of its views, in its consistent ad- 
herence to a thoroughly historic spirit in all its inquiries, and in its 
high moral and religious tone. Like Hece Homo it is suggestive 
and awakening in its influence rather than decisive and satisfying. 
It is better fitted to stimulate to new and fresh studies than it is 
to confirm the faith in any entire body or system of conclusions 
already accepted. The author does not propose to defend any 
one of the received creeds or systems of doctrine as a whole, but 
rather to show how large a portion of these creeds is to be traced 
to the forming hand of Paul. But while the spirit of the treatise 
is critical, it is not in the least sceptical. While it may tend to 
unsettle the confidence of the reader in the traditionary creed of 
Christendom in respect to some points which are deemed of great 
doctrinal and practical importance, it is fitted to confirm faith 
in the truth and claims of supernatural Christianity. The super- 
natural and incarnate Christ is accepted as an historic truth. The 
claims of Christ upon every individual and his capacity to satisfy 
the wants of every individual and to regenerate human society 
are distinctly and unequivocally recognized. The facts of human 





* Paul of Tarsus; An Inquiry into the Times and the Gospel of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles. By A Graduate. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1872. 
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sinfulness and helplessness, and of consequent social corruption 
and degeneracy, are also emphatically and fervently enforced. 

The points in which the author dissents from the views com- 
monly received are the following. He finds a larger portion of 
the human element in the gospel narratives, and in the interpreta- 
tion of the person and work of Christ by the first preachers of 
Christianity, than is usually recognized. Hence, he ascribes the 
form which Christianity finally assumed with respect to the Judaism 
which it displaced and the heathenism which it overcame very 
largely to the individual genius of the great apostle. The author 
emphasises more positively than most believers in supernatural 
Christianity the antagonism in which Paul was placed toward the 
other apostles and the singleness and independence with which he 
reared Christianity as he interpreted it upon Christ as the corner- 
stone. Much is made of the personal peculiarities of Paul. 
The author does not deny that his interpretations were far more 
enlarged and spiritual and profound than those of the other 
apostles. Nor does he contend that these interpretations were 
not decided and confirmed by the divine Spirit, but the impression 
which his argument continually enforces is that this divine truth 
was developed, wrought through Paul’s individual reasoning and 
reflection, and appeared as the natural product of his human think- 
ing. ‘The reader may reasonably hesitate to assent to much which 
the author writes. He may find frequent marks of haste in his 
conclusions and of rashness in his assertions; but the man must 
have a very narrow and a very dull mind who is not excited to 
read the story and writings of Paul with new interest by the 
comments of this able historical critic and painter, and whose con- 
ceptions of the divinity of the Christian system are not enlarged 
and elevated by its vivid representations of the Christ whose per- 
son and glory awakened Paul of Tarsus to a new life. 

It is a feeble and inadequate commendation of this work to say 
that it is in most respects more than worthy to be set over against 
the St. Paul of Rénan. Its freedom from the technical methods 
of modern defences of Christianity, and its occasional dissent from 
the well-established conclusions of the schools of theology, rather 
increase than diminish its capacity to be useful to that large class 
of readers who are estranged from both apologetic and theologi- 
cal literature. To the defenders of Christianity in the schools 
and its expounders from the pulpit, this independent contribution 
to historical criticism and New Testament interpretation is a very 
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important contribution, Any preacher who would eome to the 
New Testament with so to speak “a fresh eye,” and find in its 
familiar pages new aspects and applications, would do well to read 
this very suggestive volume. 


Cuannine’s Perrecrt Lire* consists of twelve posthumous 
discourses, which are now given to the world for the first time by 
his nephew. The subjects of these discourses are, The Religious 
Principle in Human Nature ; God Revealed in the Universe and 
in Humanity ; The Universal Father ; The Father’s Love for Per- 
sons; Trust in the Living God ; Life a Divine Gift ; The True End 
of Life; The Perfecting Power of Religion; Jesus Christ the 
Brother, Friend, and Saviour; The Essence of the Christian Reli- 
gion; Perfect Life the End of Christianity; The Church Uni- 
versal. 

This volume will be a welcome gift to Dr. Channing’s admirers 
and readers, of whom there are a large number in different parts 
of the world. Others will open the volume with some interest, to 
learn whether his ordinary pulpit discourses differed materially 
from his more elaborate productions. They are characteristic of 
their author in the excellencies and defects of his methods of 


thought and of style. The excellencies and defects of Channing 
are now a memory of the past rather than an inspiration for the 
present or the future. 


Dr. Wiitiam M,. Taytor’s “Tue Lost Founp,”t¢ etc., con- 
sists of six discourses, the first two upon the parables of the Lost 
Sheep and the Lost Coin, and the remainder on the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. They will be read with curiosity by many who 
may be eager to know something of the new preacher who has 
become so attractive in one of our leading congregations. Many 
who have heard some or all of these discourses will be glad to 
peruse what gave them so great delight in the hearing. They are 
simple, clear, abundant in illustrations, and animated by a fervent 
and affectionate spirit. The volume is printed in a very attrac- 
tive form. 





* The Perfect Life. In twelve discourses. By W1tL1AM ELLERY CHANNING, D.D. 
Edited from his manuscripts. By his nephew, WiLL1AM HENRY CHANNING. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1873. 

+ The Lost Found, and the Wanderer Welcomed. By WiuutaM M. Taytor, D.D., 
Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co, - 1873. 
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Me. Joun R. Lerrcutiy’s “ Higner Ministry or Nature”* 
is a popular treatise on the relations of Modern Science to Chris- 
tian Philosophy. The writer is himself familiar with the natural 
sciences and also with the course of modern metaphysical specu- 
lation. He has succeeded in gathering together the views of 
thinkers of every class and presenting them in their relations to 
one another; interposing such explanatory remarks as were re- 
quired to make them intelligible, and such arguments as he judged 
necessary. The book is very convenient for any person who 
wishes to read both sides on the important questions here dis- 
cussed ; and to those who believe in spiritual existence and creative 
intelligence its conclusions cannot but be acceptable. It is written 
in a clear and fluent style, and is in many respects very attractive. 


TuHovucuTts FoR THE Times.t—This volume, it is said in the 
Preface, consists of short-hand reports of several extempore ser- 
mons. The subjects of the sermons are—The Liberal Clergy ; 
God; Christianity; The Bible; The Articles; Worship; Life. 
The author is himself one of the Liberal clergy of the Church of 
England, and would have the Broad Church made broader still. 
He is quite familiar with the “Free Thought” of the times in 
things relating to religion. He refers particularly and frankly to 
those to whom he has been indebted for views and suggestions. 
Mr. Froude, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. 
Lecky, Mr. Emanuel Deulich, Dr. Henry, and Mr. Ward Beecher, 
are the persons to whom he acknowledges obligations. He seems 
very bold and independent, because his teachings are so entirely 
opposed to the doctrines of the church of which he is a member. 
We do not find in his book anything original or profound in 
thought, while his statements are often exceedingly inaccurate, 
and his style flippant and unworthy of the grave subjects of which 
he is speaking. “We are asked,” he says, “ What is Rational- 
ism? Let us answer—Rationalism is reverence for all that is true 





* The Great Problem. The Higher Ministry of Nature, viewed in the light of Mod- 
ern Science, and as an aid to advanced Christian Philosophy. By Joun R. Letr- 
CHILD, A.M., author of “ Our Coal Fields and Our Coal Pits,” “‘ Cornwall, its Mines 
and Miners,” etc., etc., with an Introduction by Howarp Crossy, D.D., LL.D., 
Chancellor of the University of New York. New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
1872. 

+ Thoughts for the Times. Sermons by the Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A., Incum- 
bent of St. James, Westmoreland St., Marylebone, London. New York: Holt & 
Williams. 1872. 347 pp., 12mo. . 
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and good in the past, thankfulness for every advancement in 
knowledge, willing acceptance of all the new revelations of science, 
and a belief in the infinite possibilities of the human soul. In 
three words, Rationalism means infinite Sincerity, infinite Aspira- 
tion, and infinite Faith.” This is a mere rhetorical flourish, and 
no answer whatever to the question, what is Rationalism ? 

The whole book is confusing and misleading in its influences. 
If the discourses were addressed to a congregation of believers 
the tendency must have been to make them skeptics, and if ad- 
dressed to skeptics to make them more skeptical still. 


Tae Seat or Sin in roe Recenerate Man.*—This little 
volume, which bears no author’s name on its title-page, but the 
Introduction to which is signed by Peter Z. Easton, is one that 
will repay the reader for its perusal, whether he agrees with the 
author in his conclusions or not. Mr. Easton, in his introductory 
words, states that his investigation of the subjects discussed in his 
book was commenced three years ago, when he was a student in 
Union Theological Seminary. It is certainly very creditable to 
him in view of this fact, and shows an interest in theological 
stvdy which may be commended as an example to all students. 
The doctrine of the book is, that the seat of sin in the regenerate 
man is in the body. The author is careful, however, at the outset, 
to explain himself as not, by the adoption of this doctrine, holding 
either that the body is the source of sin, or that sin in the unre- 
generate man has its seat in the body, or, again, that sin in the 
regenerate man is restricted to the body, or that the regenerate 
man is any the less responsible, or that the body of itself can sin. 
Having thus cleared his view from things which it might seem to 
involve, he states, positively, that his doctrine means, that the 
state of the body after regeneration is a sinful state, and that this 
sinful body drags the soul into sin; and, further, that the body of 
sin acts as a clog upon the soul even in its holiest exercises and 
prevents it from attaining that perfection which the law requires. 
The argument starts from an examination of certain passages in 
the Epistle to the Romans, where the author finds the doctrine dis- 
tinctly stated—especially Rom. vi, 6; viii, 10, 13; xii, 1, 2, and 
the striking passage, Rom. vii, 14-25. It then passes to other 
portions of the New Testament, »ad discovers confirmatory evi- 





* The Scripture Doctrine in reference to the Seat of Sin in the Regenerate Man. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 1872. 16mo, pp. 125. 
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dences of a more indirect order, yet sufficiently clear to show that 
this is the teaching of the New Testament, as a whole, as well 
as of Paul’s writings. In the second half of the volume the 
bearings of the doctrine on various points are considered, as, 
for example, on the study of the Scriptures, on Christian Life, 
and Christian Union. On all these points the author regards the 
true view of this matter as having a most important influence. 
The book is well written, the argument clearly and concisely 
stated, and the evidences of independent and thoughtful study are 
apparent. We have enjoyed reading the book, and, though we 
do not agree with the author’s exegesis in important passages, we 
are sure that those who read it will give the author’s views a can- 
did consideration. 


Lippon’s “Lent Lecrures” * treat of the following Elements of 
religion, viz: The Idea of Religion; God, the Object of Religion ; 
The Subject of Religion—The Soul; The Obstacle to Religion— 
Sin; Prayer, the Characteristic Act of Religion; The Mediator, 
the Guarantee of Religious Life. These subjects were limited by 
the number of Sundays in Lent, having been selected as more 
prominent and fundamental, rather than as exhausting the theme. 
They are all treated with a fair share of theological ability and 
with much more than ordinary literary and rhetorical power. 
Their chief merit lies in the tact of the author in appreciating the 
prevalent feeling of a large number among the cultivated classes 
in England, who stand more or less aloof from an earnest religious 
life, and in his capacity to set forth in language which is in a 
good degree free from conventional terms, the arguments in 
defence of those truths that are fundamental to the Christian faith 
and the Christian life. Now and then the preacher rises to 
decided originality and eloquence. The last two of these dis- 
courses are intellectually very able and cannot be read without 
emotion. The usually very quiet tone of the author is well titted 
to win the confidence of the cultivated classes whom he designs to 
influence, while the unaffected warmth of his devout feeling pre- 
serves his discourses from being tame or feeble. It is interesting 
to know that these discourses were listened to by very large audi- 
ences. There are multitudes in our own country to whom they 
are eminently fitted to be useful. They cannot be set aside as 





* Some Elements of Religion—Lent Lectures, 1870. By H. P. Lippon, D.D., 
Canon of St. Paul’s. New York: Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. 1872. 
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unworthy the attention of any cultivated reader, and they cannot 
be read without leaving some impression of good. 


Dr. James Watxer’s “Lxecrures on Scorrisnp THEo.oey” * 
furnish us with a popular treatment of a novel theme. Much as we 
hear of the Scottish Theology, it is to most American readers of 
the present day and even to American preachers a terra incognita. 
The modern writers are familiar to our ears, but the metaphysical 
and learned writers of preceding centuries are scarcely known to 
us by name. The volume before us is well fitted to supply this 
want, and the only criticism which we have to offer upon it is that 
it is altogether too brief. It consists of six lectures, the first of 
which is introductory. The second treats of the Atonement, the 
third of Predestination and Providence, the fourth of the doctrine 
of the Visible Church, the fifth of the Headship and Erastianism, 
and the sixth of the present misrepresentation of the Scottish 
Religion. It is difficult for a Scotchman to be critical where the 
kirk and the minister are concerned, but the lecturer ventures to 
be so occasionally, and he uniformly manifests abundant reading 
and a liberal spirit. The work cannot fail to be welcomed as a 
valuable addition to our theological literature. 


Pror. Biackie’s “ Four Puasres or Morats” ¢ is one of the 
most readable of books upon a subject which is not attractive to 
the multitude, It is so spirited as to take hold of any intelligent 
reader in spite of indifference or reluctance, and to compel his at- 
tention. The essays were originally delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution, and are rare examples of eminent success in treating abstract 
subjects in a thorough manner without loss of scientific exactness 
or historical fullness. The veteran professor does not aim at 
metaphysical subtlety or systematic completeness. He seeks only 
to set forth the salient and distinctive features of the ethical sys- 
tems which he expounds; but he brings in so many historical and 
personal notices, and sets them forth with so much vividness and 
good sense as constantly to sustain and to reward the attention. 





* The Theology and Theologians of Scotland—chiefly of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Being the Cunningham Lectures for 1870-71. By James WaLKeER, D.D., 
Carnwath. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1872. 8vo, pp. 190. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Welford, & Armstrong. 

+ Four Phases of Morals, Socrates, Aristotle, Christianity, Utilitarianism. By 
Joun Stuart BLAcKiEg, F.R.S.E, Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 1872. 
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The systems of Socrates and Aristotle are set forth in the true 
spirit of historic criticism, being delivered entirely free from the 
stiffness and distance with which the ancient philosophies are 
usually invested. The characteristic tenets of each are translated 
into the terminology of modern literature, and are judged by their 
relations to modern life. Ample justice is rendered to the life and 
virtues of the best of the ancient moralists. The enthusiasm of 
the author for that which was good in their aims and achievements 
is never repressed, while his historical judgment is not biased by his 
fervent admiration for the great heroes of ancient thought and 
morality. 

Christianity is treated by the author with rare freshness and 
discrimination. There are not a few theologians who might see 
new truth in the New Testament after reading this essay. Prof. 
Blackie furnishes much food for thought to those Sciolists who 
call themselves Radicals, who utter profane moonshine about the 
Christian ethics, and betray immense ignorance of the contents of 
the New Testament historically and ethically considered. The 
moral power of Christ’s person as an ethical force is correctly 
conceived and eloquently set forth, and the continued presence of 
Christ in the Apostolic church, by the promised Comforter, is also 
adequately emphasized. 

The Utilitarianism of the school of Bain and Bentham is dis- 
cussed in a very lively style, and the shallowness of its philosophy 
is unsparingly exposed. The bonhommie of this genial and caustic 
thinker never fails to sparkle and excite. He serves his readers 
with his opinions on ethics, history, philosophy, and politics, in 
equal variety and freedom, and leaves them in good humor with 
himself. It will be their fault if they do not learn very much from 
his sparkling and instructive pages. 


Tue ARGUMENT OF THE EpistLE To THE HesREws.*—This work 
is edited and presented to the public by the wife and daughter of 
its author. It was left by him at his death in an unfinished state, 
and yet, so far as it extends, he seems to have completed it as fully 
as he would have done, had he been able to carry out his whole 
design. It is not of the nature of an ordinary commentary, though 
there is much of comment and explanation in it; but it traces 


* The Argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews. .A posthumous work. By GEORGE 
Srewakrp, author of “ Mediatorial Sovereignty,” ete. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
1872. 8vo, pp. 444. New York: Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. 
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out carefully the argument of the epistle according to the author’s 
view of it. A work of this kind has, of course, some disad- 
vantages for the general student; but, at the same time, it may 
be peculiarly useful. It is calculated to make him look away from 
the single verses and paragraphs, as if they were mainly import- 
ant as viewed in themselves alone, and to lead him to consider the 
scope and meaning of the epistle as a whole. For persons begin- 
ning theological study, and oftentimes for the common reader, the 
reading of such a book may be earnestly recommended. The 
author exhibits in this volume, much thought and careful study, 
and though he does not present the argument of the original 
writer according to what appears to us the best way in all respects 
he offers many suggestions and comments which will be helpful to 
the reader. There is scarcely anything in the way of an introduc- 
tion to the epistle, owing, doubtless, to the fact that the work was 
left in an incomplete state. In a brief note, however, the author 
declares his belief in the Pauline authorship--the ground of this 
belief being, so far as there presented, the fact that the writer’s 
interpretation and application of particular verses from the Psalms, 
quoted in the second chapter, seventh and eighth verses, to the 
Messiah, “ cannot be said to arise from the mere laws of exegesis.” 
This fact, he thinks, implies plenary inspiration in the writer, and 
plenary inspiration, as thus indicated, implies apostolic authorship. 
This argument--that the writer must be inspired in the highest 
and strictest sense because he uses a passage from the Old Testa- 
ment with an application which exegesis would not discover in it 
—is one the pressing of which is of doubtful expediency as it 
seems to us; it is one, at any rate, which the opponents of 
the theory which the author holds might regard as capable of 
being turned, if we may so say, the other side outward. We 
question whether the author does not exhibit, throughout his 
volume, a little too strong a tendency in the direction which his 
confidence in this reasoning would indicate. The volume closes 
with the tenth chapter of the epistle, at the twenty-second verse, 
—where the author regarded the argument as closing,—but there 
are a few additional pages of fragmentary notes on the concluding 
chapters, which have been gathered and arranged by the editors. 
The book is printed on excellent paper, and with large and good 
type, and may be obtained, like the other publications of the 
Messrs, Clark, at the establishment of Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co., of New York. 
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Tae Mora or AccipENTS AND OTHER Discourses.*—Not a 
word too much has been said in English journals and reviews of 
the beauty and freshness of these last productions of Rev. T. T. 
Lynch. Originally written under the burden of acute and deadly 
disease, to be read on Sabbath evenings to his congregation in 
Mornington Church, London, the elasticity, aptness, and felicitous- 
ness of the style is something marvelous, in the circumstances, 
while the spiritual fervor, point, and depth of thought will draw 
readers, independent of the interest their peculiar history gives 
them. It is quite singular that the prayers before and after these 
sermons strikingly resemble those preached in “Plymouth Pul- 
pit,” though the author of these was anything but a popular 
preacher. They have as much variety, picturesqueness, tender 
feeling, sympathy, and warmth as any that ever came from Mr. 
Beecher. But it would be hard to find sermons or prayers freer 
from mannerism, or more flexible to the moods of a most religious 
and gifted soul. 


Mr. Wituam B, Grerenz’s Biazine Start seems to us to 
shine by a reflected light, and that light, whatever there is, is 
reflected from the Appendix on the Jewish Kabbala, if this be not 
darkness visible. We frankly confess to have been able to gather 
little or nothing from both except the excitement of our curiosity 
to learn somewhat more of this same Kabbala. But whatever these 
first portions of this volume have failed to furnish has been more 
than compensated by the tract on the Philosophy of Spencer and 
the tract on New England Transcendentalism. ‘The first is sharp, 
clear, ané decisive, and abounds in the clear analysis of which the 
author is capable, and the soldier-like charge upon his adversary, 
in which there is nothing unchivalrous though it is annihilating. 
Mr. Spencer’s pretentious inflations would not long survive a few 
such criticisms as this. The tract on New England Transcendent- 
alism is equally able though not so long. Its affinity with Bud- 
dhism is clearly set forth, and there is a sad pathos and almost 
stern reproof in the reflections at the close. 





* The Moral of Accidents and other Discourses. By the late Tuomas T. Lynou. 
Pp. 415. N. Y., 416 Broome st.: Geo. Routledge & Sons. 

+ The Blazing Star ; with an Appendix treating of the Jewish Kabbala. Also e 
tract on the Philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and one on New England Tran- 
scendentalism. By Wui1aAM B. Greeng. Boston: A. Williams & Oo. 1872. 
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Piemprre’s Brericat Srupres* isa very fair example of the 
better sort of English biblical scholarship as utilized for parish in- 
struction, There are twenty papers, covering from a dozen up to 
fifty and sixty pages each,—thirteen of them on Old Testament 
subjects, seven of them on New Testament themes. The shortest 
are on the earthquakes in the days of Uzziah, and Simon of Cy- 
rene,— the longest of the Revolt of Absalom and the Babylonian 
Captivity. We doubt if they were ever used in the pulpit or the 
lecture room as they stand, having been shapen as they are for Dr. 
Guthrie’s and Dr, McLeod’s monthlies. But they show what sort 
of instruction Prof. Plumptre gives as a parish minister. There is 
no pretence in them and no common place, but plenty of excellent 
biblical teaching conveyed in an excellent style. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pror. Wuitney’s OrtentaL anv Lineuistic Srupres.f—If in 
collections of scattered essays we often see attempts to perpetuate 
what was essentially fugitive and transient, the work of Prof. 
Whitney has a very different character. The papers brought 
together in it are on subjects of permanent interest, and the 
author’s treatment of his subjects is throughout profound and 
masterly. Even when the theme is one of limited range, it is 
handled in such a comprehensive way, it is so viewed in the light 
of general truths and principles, as to be full of instruction to the 
reader. 

The first half of the volume is occupied with the old religious 
literatures of the Indo-European family, the sacred books of the 
Hindus and the Persians. The descriptions given of the Veda 
and the Avesta will be welcome not only to students of religious 
opinion, but to all who are interested in the primitive history and 
culture of mankind. The form and character of these venerable 
documents, the probable periods of their composition, the fortunes 
to which they have been subject in their transmission to our time. 
the general nature of the religious ideas, beliefs, usages, set forth 





* Biblical Studies. By E. H. Puvumprre, M.A., Rector of Pluckley, Kent, and 
Prof. Divinity, King’s College, London. Strahan & Co. 56 Ludgate Hill, pp. 564. 

+ Oriental and Linguistic Studies.—The Veda; the Avesta; the Science of Lan- 
guage. By WitiiaAmM Dwicat Wuityey, Prof. of Sanskrit and Comparative Philo- 
logy in Yale College. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1873. 8vo, 
pp. x, 417. 
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in them—all these are presented here in a style singularly clear, 
vivid and interesting. 

A separate essay is given to one branch of the Vedic religion, 
viz., its conceptions of a future life, together with its simple and 
cheerful rites in the burial of the dead. A paper on the transla- 
tion of the Vedas shows, in opposition to the views of Wilson, 
Goldstiicker, and others, that the traditional interpretation of the 
Hindu commentators has no claim to be received by scholars as 
of binding authority. A review of Miller’s Rig-Veda transla- 
tion, while it acknowledges freely that the work contains much 
that is valuable, shows that in many respecis it fails to meet the 
expectations that could fairly be entertained of it. Another work 
of the same author—his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature— 
is the subject of a more favorable criticism. The reviewer, how- 
ever, points out the weakness of the proofs on which Miller 
grounds his determination of the periods in which this literature 
was composed; and he finds it impossible to accept Miller’s 
opinion, that this literature—including beside the Vedas, them- 
selves of great extent, a vast body of later productions, much of 
it in prose of the most diffuse and tedious character—that all this 
was handed down for ages by a purely oral tradition without the 
aid of writing. 

The latter half of the book is taken up with essays and reviews, 
which relate to the science of language. A first article defends 
the Indo-European philology of Bopp and his successors against 
the attacks of Key, who impugns the methods on which it pro- 
ceeds, and of Oppest, who denies that its results have any ethno- 
logical value, as proving an original connection of races. 

The notice of Miller’s lectures points out in clear but not dis- 
courteous terms the weaknesses of that popular work, and shows 
that their author, with all his acknowledged learning and ability, 
does not deserve the implicit faith and submissive reverence 
which have generally been accorded to him in England. 

The essays on Schleicher and Steinthal enter into deep questions 
as to the nature of language and the foree which have produced, 
maintained, and transformed it; but these questions are discussed 
in a manner as simple and intelligible as it is sober, moderate, and 
rational. 

The views of language taken here are the same which the author 
has set forth in his admirable work on “ Language and the Study of 
Language ;” and their general character cannot be better expressed 
than in the words of his preface : 
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“These main truths—that on the one hand the capacity of 
speech is an endowment of human nature, not, however, the only 
characteristic one, nor a simple one, but the sum and combined 
effect of qualities which have other and hardly less characteristic 
modes of exhibition; that every language, on the other hand, is a 
concrete result of the working out of that capacity, an institution 
of gradual historic growth, a part of the culture of the race to 
which it belongs, and handed down by tradition, from teacher to 
learner, like every other part of culture ; and hence, that the study 
of language is a historical science, to be pursued by historical 
methods—these truths I have attempted to inculcate, persuaded 
that there is no other sound and defensible basis for linguistic 
science.” 


Suarrp’s Sruptes iv Poerry anv Patiosopay.* —The readers 
of Principal Shairp’s former work, “Culture and Religion,” will 
be attracted to this volume from the same pen, and will not be 
disappointed, It is a coliection of four essays that originally ap- 
peared in the North British Review,—on “ Wordsworth,” “ Cole- 
ridge,” “ Keble,” and “The Moral Motive Power,’—not otherwise 
connected than by an obvious affinity in three of the subjects, and 
the sentiments pervading all. We seldom find so much to com- 
mend with so little drawback, in the same compass, as in these 
pages. They are admirable specimens of “ Studies in Poetry and 
Philosophy,” abounding in clear, refined and discriminating 
thought, a manly. unaffected style, and a reverent spirit imbued 
with Christian sentiment. The modesty and candor of the author 
give a singular charm to his criticisms, and to his speculative treat- 
ment of mooted questions. The fourth essay deals with the his- 
tory and present state of ethical science, sketching the principa! 
theories of man’s moral nature and of virtue, inquiring particularly 
into the “ dynamic force” which empowers man for truly virtuous 
conduct, and emphasizing the Christian method. We have ques- 
tioned whether he does not make the term moral, as qualifying 
motives, too rigidly exclusive of everything prudential. It occurs 
to us also that when, in reviewing those philosophers who repre- 
sent conscience as a simple faculty and rightness as a simple idea, 
he still urges against them the question, What makes an action 





* Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. By J. 0. Suatrp, Principal of the United 
College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews: author of “ Culture and 
Religion.” Hurd & Houghton, New York, 1872. 12mo, pp. 340. 
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so approved right ? the impression on the general reader would be 
more just if it were with the understanding that those writers 
presuppose this question to be incapable of such a further answer 
as is sought. Of the other essays the two on Wordsworth and 
Coleridge are the most elaborate and valuable, and among the best 
recent contributions to the history of English literature for nearly 
a century past. They are at once brief biographies of the poets 
and critical accounts of their works in the order and cireumstances 
of their production. Portraying the times before them, and then 
the successive stages of their activity, the writer sets forth the 
change that took place in English poetry through their influence, 
along with that of Burns, Cowper and Scott. The genius and in- 
fluence of Coleridge as a philosopher, also, are not less happily ap- 
preciated and described. In all these delineations, the writer 
shows the full information, nice discernment, and quick and deli- 
cate sympathies required in true criticism. He has come nearer 
than any writer we remember to realizing such an account as he 
conceives should be given, of one of his subjects, though modestly 
disclaiming such an attempt, that should delineate his life and 
works in their stages as related to one another. One renewed 
impression from the book is the lesson of literary fallibility and 
failure, as seen in Jeffrey’s course toward those men, through the 
Edinburgh Review, then so formidable an organ of public opinion, 
which for a time seemed likely to crush their claims; and not less 
the persistent force of real merit, which raised them so high above 
their assailant in the world of letters. Another lesson is the in- 
evitable fluctuation in the public mind regarding the standards of 
literary excellence. Not two generations have passed since the 
peculiar merits of Wordsworth and Coleridge began to be conceded, 
and in the meantime they have filled as large a place as any 
other writers in the minds of men of letters. The centennial an- 
niversary of the latter’s birth just recurring is noted with interest, 
and his fame as a poet and a philosopher is perhaps as wide as 
ever; but the “ Friend” and the “ Aids to Reflection” are prob- 
ably now not so largely read as they have been, though the fact 
may be partly ascribed to their very success in making his judg- 
ments the common property of many authors, Still more falling 
off may be noticed in the attention given to Wordsworth’s works 
as a whole. Their quantity, and the diffuseness and occasional 
monotony charged against them by not unfriendly critics, abate 
the interest of young readers, Principal Shairp’s sketches, as col- 
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lected here, invite attention anew to both the men and their writ- 
ings. But later authors, even of inferior powers, in turn put forth 
more novel attractions. The enthusiasm of the cultivated classes, 
as well as of the larger public, is inconstant. Even such great 
names cannot keep their full spell upon successive generations. 


Concorp Days.*—To those of us who have hitherto only known 
something in general of Mr. Alcott, as one of the Concord set and 
a transcendental teacher and talker, through occasional mention 
or brief extract from his conversations with his classes, this book 
gives him a pleasant introduction. It is made up chiefly of brief 
informal essays and character-sketches, in the guise of extracts 
from a diary, arranged, though without such reasons as might be 
asked for, under several months in the year from April to Septem- 
ber inclusive. Availing himself of this elastic form, the author 
gives us fruits of his thought and reading with freedom and 
variety, speculations in philosophy and morals, his views of emi- 
nent men, ancient and modern, to whom he is partial, favorite 
citations in prose and verse, and an example of his teaching in a 
conversation with children on worship. As an essayist, he has 
not Kmerson’s aphoristic beauty of thought and charm of style, 
nor Lowell’s wealth of allusion, and still less Holmes’ wit or 
Charles Lamb’s humor; but his sentiments and language are fresh 
and pure, with a certain benignity that wins the reader’s good 
will, outlooks into some departments of learning, a warm feeling 
toward nature and humanity, and a pleasing repose of mind. 
His tastes and studies are in the direction of idealism and mysti- 
cism. Among his principal favorites are Plato and Plutarch, of 
the ancients, and of the moderns, Boehme, Coleridge and Emer- 
son, especially the latter. Cultivated and agreeable as is his style, 
it is sometimes wanting in simplicity. It strikes us as at least odd 
that he should introduce into one of his conversations the remark 
of another, “I never saw any one who seemed to purify words as 
Mr. Alcott does; with him nothing is common or unclean” (p. 
186). As might be expected of one so transcendental, his speech 
is sometimes to us unintelligible. Yet some of his utterances and 
quotations (for which, by the way, he does not always give the 
author as desired) are plain and wholesome, as when he says that 
“our periodical literature is far from being a pure benefit,” and 





* Concord Days; by A. Bronson Atcorr. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1872. 
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quotes Plato’s saying that, “Total ignorance were in no wise a 
thing so vile and wicked, nor the greatest of evils ; but multifarious 
knowledge and learning acquired under bad management causes 
much more harm” (p. 22). As to the religious aspect of the 
book, the author’s associations might have led us to expect more 
to complain of than we tind. With the deficiencies of his school, 
his good taste and native reverence keep him from the offensive 
and flippant utterances some of them indulge in. His sympathy 
with the most noted mystics colors favorably his treatment of re- 
ligious themes. He might not disavow our meaning if we should 
say that in these things his standpoint, which of course his asso- 
ciates would call “liberal” or “advanced,” is sometimes essen- 
tially pagan. It seems to us even an affectation of paganism when 
he dates the death of Plotinus from the year of the Emperor’s 
reign rather than from the “year of our Lord” (p. 148). Any dis- 
tinctive Christian faith, held earnestly, can hardly say, as in his 
“Tdeal Church,”—*“ Let us respect all races and creeds as well as 
our own; read and expound their sacred books like our Scrip- 
tures” (p. 267). We are surprised that with his knowledge of 
human nature, he prefers it as either desirable or possible that 
in his “Ideal Church,” the one canon of order should be, “ Let 
the services be left to the speaker’s selection.” He may be sur- 
prised also to learn that his more reasonable preference expressed 
in the same article, “In the ordering of the congregation, let age 
have precedence, give the front seats to the eldest members,” (p. 
266), has been and still is realized in one rural church in Connecti- 
cut, now over an hundred years old. It is pleasant to see that those 
who in our day are alike classed as “radicals,” are yet at oppo- 
site extremes of opinion. Mr. Alcott can say—whether or not 
with all the meaning we should attach to the words,—“ The es- 
sence of all creeds is God, personal, incarnate, without whom a 
church and divine worship were impossible” (p. 266). And we 
doubt not he has said many things wise and beautiful in those 
“Conversations” that have won him a name. When he speaks of 
our Lord, if it is not all we could wish, it is yet some tribute in 
not unlawful money, as in the sentence that ends with calling Him 
“the celestial man” (p. 189). Turning to another matter, we 
wonder if Mr. Alcott’s “ advice” to an author, which he owns as 
his “code of composition” (p. 51), was ever carried out by him- 
self or any other, and further, if such was the travail, what became 
of the birth! 


| 
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Freeman’s Ovtiines or History.*—Here is Universal History 
in a duodecimo volume of 366 pages! The thirty years’ war is 
narrated in less than two pages; the American Revolution in one! 
Yet it is a quite successful work of its kind. It is written in plain 
words. It is generally correct. It is well arranged. This is 
high praise. A conspectus of this sort has its value. [lowever, 
we think that for beginners, compends—dry abstracts, skeletons 
of history, without the flesh—are generally to be avoided. Such 
works are much more useful to advanced students, who can read 
a great deal between the lines. 


Dr. Ray Patmer’s New Porem.t—This attractive little volume 
of one hundred and thirty pages contains some of the longest 
poetical productions of this popular author. Two other volumes 
of poems have preceded this—“ Hymns and Poems” (1865), pp. 
195, and “Hymns of my Holy Hours” (1867), pp. 103, the con- 
tents of which have chiefly been songs, hymns, sonnets, and brief 
sacred and descriptive pieces. Of hymns, “for the service of song 
in the House of the Lord,” Dr. Palmer has published from fifty 
to seventy five, most of which are in constant use in some of the 
collections adopted by the different religious denominations. The 
“Sabbath Tiymn and Tune Book” has fourteen,—four of them 
translations,—“ Songs for the Sanctuary,” eighteen, and “Songs 
for the New Life” and the new Connecticut Hymn Book contain 
others which these do not. His best known and oldest hymn, 

“ My faith looks up to thee,” 


long since became the common property of the Church, and has 
passed into half a dozen foreign languages. It is the only Amer- 
ican hymn, we believe, in the choice collection of the new Lord 
High Chancellor of England, Sir Roundell Palmer. But it has 
successors of equal merit, such as those beginning with the lines, 

“Lord, my weak thought in vain would climb.” 

“ Jesus, these eyes have never seen.” 

“ Before thy throne with tearful eyes.” 

“We praise thee, Saviour, for the grace.” 

“ Away from earth my spirit turns.” 
And a number of others. It is safe to pronounce the author of 
these sacred lyrics,—full of sweetness, truth, and devotion,—which 





* Outlines of History. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. New York: Holt & Williams, 1872. 

+ Home, or the Unlost Paradise. By Ray Patmer, D.D. New York: A. D. F. 
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are more and more on the lips and hearts of Christian persons 
throughout his own and other communions, our first, and best, 
and most accepted American hymn writer. 

But this is only a part of what Dr. Palmer has done for Chris- 
tian literature. While making the vocation of preacher and pastor 
in two important churches his life-work for thirty years, and 
now with ripe experience administering one of our chief Congre- 
gational charities, he has been an industrious and well-esteemed 
writer of good prose. These productions have been choice rather 
than multitudinous, yet more in amount than those in verse. 
Years ago a small volume of unexceptionable and elevated Chris- 
tian sentiment—a treatise in which instruction and experience 
blended—under the name of “Spiritual Improvement,” gave 
great satisfaction and help to many in the churches. It has been 
republished as “ Closet Hours,” and is yet highly esteemed, though 
entirely out of print. A larger work, “ Hints on the Formation of 
Religious Opinions” (1860), pp. 324, was well fitted to guide 
young persons especially into a well-settled and intelligent faith. 
It was republished at once in London and Edinburgh. It con- 
tains fifteen discourses for the pulpit, excellent examples of the 
author’s best style. We have some recollection, also, of a beau- 
tiful devotional volume of sacramental meditations, entitled 
“Remember Me.” Besides these some fifteen or twenty special 
discourses from the same source have been published, the best 
of which traces the highest civilization to Christianity and Chris- 
tian learning,—an anniversary sermon before the Western College 
Society in 1865. In all his prose the same characteristics are evi- 
dent, just and scholarly thought, the purest sentiments, fervent 
and devout Christian emotion, an easy and finished style, great 
moderation of statement, and a certain moral power over the 
reader which is in about equal parts the power of goodness and 
that of truth. In all matters of opinion an impression is made of 
fairness, candor, and charity, without overstrain or overstatement. 
They are such books as parents and instructors can place in the 
hands of those they love as “safe,” not because,—like many so 
pronounced,—they affirm little and only what all accept, but 
because they affirm convincingly and persuasively what most 
needs acceptance, shedding over the truth the mild and win- 
ning fervor of a sound, ripe, wise mind, touched everywhere with 
culture and spirituality. 

“Home, or THe Untost Paraptse,” has been pronounced by 
no less an authority than Wm. Cullen Bryant a “ beautiful poem” 
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—so pronounced after having been“ read with pleasure.” The 
author has “sung the praises of home,” says our veteran poet- 
editor, “like one who has experienced its blessings, and felt the 
sorrows with which it is sure to be visited. But the pathetic 
parts I think are the finest, and I could not read them without 
being affected by them.” Mr. Longfellow, Pres. Hopkins, Dr. A. 
P. Peabody, Mr. Beecher, and others have expressed similar judg- 
ments, and the religious press has welcomed the volume with 
commendations of its intent and execution. Such a performance 
may be regarded by the critics in three aspects,—in its plan, its 
details, and its final impression. The plan -has both unity and 
completeness. The poem sings of home and of nothing beside, and 
omits nothing that will generally constitute the ideal Christian 
home realized. In detail it is finished with Addisonian correct- 
ness, smoothness, and care, recalling writers who were once models 
in English composition, upon the admiring study of whose versi- 
fication evidently Dr, Palmer’s style has been formed. The total 
and ultimate impression of the whole is pure and happy, such as a 
Christian poet might desire to leave,—an impression not weakened 
at any point by passages falling below the general level and strain 
of the performance. For this a critic would watch most sharply, 
especially in the case of one whose strength has been hitherto 
expended on short pieces. The whole work is as unambitious as 
it is chaste and true to a high moral ideal, and the poet therefore 
ran less risk of an occasional “nod.” Both the scope and diction 
of the work are exemplified in such a description of domestic 
iove as this: 
“ As in green meadows by some river's side, 

Spring ‘neath the sun daisy and violet, 

With many a peer of many a name and tinge, 

And blossom numberless to grace the scene ; 

So where that sacred current affluent glides 

Through the charmed valley of domestic bliss, 

Shoot forth all virtues that humanity 

Do most adorn and beauty lend to life.” —Part II, p. 37. 


Or this passage : 
“ Home, ‘tis to heaven’s wise law we mortals owe 

Thee, and all thine. In the first home was placed 
Not Adam sole; with him the gentle Eve, 
Woman, man’s other self, in whom alone 
His complement he finds. God called, ’tis said, 
Not his, but their name, Adam, on the day 
When He humanity complete had made. 
E’er since, in thee, O wedded love, are laid 
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The deep foundations of domestic bliss ; 
With thee, through all the cycles, have been hid, 
Sweet springs of joy whence, like full streams, have flowed 
Earth’s pleasures that are likest those to heaven.”—FPart I, p. 25. 
Very different from the modern popular poetry of the “ spasmodic” 
school is the following : 
“ All pleasing pastimes, innocent delights, 

That gladden hearts yet simple and sincere, 

Let love parental gather round the home, 

And consecrate by sharing; let it watch 

With kind, approving smiles each merry game 

That quickens youthful blood, and in the joy 

That beams from crimson cheeks and sparkling eyes 

Its own renew, and live its childhood o’er. 

So shall the scenes when life’s fleetfooted years 

Glide by with noiseless speed at last become 

Memory’s rich treasure-field, be all o’erspread 

As with a radiant flood of golden sheen, 

Such as, on cloudless days in eastern climes, 

With the still, hazy air seems interfused, 

Enrobing with a dreaniy loveliness, 

All visible things, transfigured in its glow.”—Part III, pp. 75, 76. 


With what graces the author can invest well-worn themes is 
shown in the descriptive passages on the Home displacing the 
Wilderness, on New England domestic industries, on Thanksgiving, 
on the Pilgrims,—the passage beginning, “Thou art a mother to 
eternal years !” and the following—with which we must close our 
quotations : 


“ Goodness, to beauty joined, is like the flame 
That from the lighthouse on some towering cliff 
O’er the wild waters throws its beams afar 
At nightfall, welcome to the wanderer’s eye. 
Its glory streams abroad nor can be hid; 
But many an eye beholds it and admires. 
Ah! maiden, thou that in thy freshness wear’st 
With modesty, and gentleness, and grace 
The charms that nature gave and goodness lends, 
With power these charms invest thee—power perchance 
Beyond thy utmost thought—to scatter wide 
Influence that light and guidance both shall be 
To many a heart sincere that so inspired 
Shall be by thee to nobler virtue won. 
The power to bless by charming wondrous gift! 
How rich who hath it! How made like to God! 
Woman, this most exalts thee and adorns; 
Gives thee a sovereign sway, if so thou wilt, 
And makes thee as a spirit of the skies.”—Part III, pp. 91, 92. 
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When such books as this displace those of a sort entirely dif- 
ferent among holiday gifts, it will be evident that a healthful 
change has passed upon the popular taste. 


Bayne’s “ Days or Jezenet.” *—The author has been favor- 
ably known by his earlier works, referred to on this title-page, but 
here he challenges attention in another department where the 
same success can be scarcely expected, and the preface shows his 
modest estimate of his own powers. The work is not without 
poetical and even dramatic merit, but this is a degree of excellence 
which leaves the question open whether the same author might 
not have treated the subject more satisfactorily, at least for the 
mass of readers, in animated prose, like that of Dean Stanley, to 
whom the writer acknowledges his indebtedness for “ the scenery,” 
as to Ewald for “the outline of historical fact.” He claims, how- 
ever, for his delineation the advantage in truthfulness and interest 
of giving more prominence than even these writers to Queen 
Jezebel. His chief merit, and one that is indispensable in such a 
work, is his thorough acquaintance with the Scripture personages 
and events described, in the light of the best expositions. This 
makes the poem readable and instructive. It will repay the atten- 
tion of a minister preparing a sermon on that part of the sacred 
history. The poem does not exaggerate the influence or the 
wickedness of the pagan queen, but we might question the war- 
rant for making so much account of her personal beauty, as also 
of Ahab’s prowess. As to the license taken with the historic facts 
in some particulars, it is perhaps no more than may be proverb- 
ially allowed in a poem, and is mostly pointed out in the preface. 
It is a disadvantage attending a sacred theme that a departure 
from the record is the more sensibly felt, and must be justified by 
some special effect which is not here apparent. The wonderful 
scene of Elijah’s challenge to the prophets of Baal and mocking 
exultation over their impoterce is boldly enough drawn in the 
Bible, and nothing is gained in Heman’s narrative here by making 
the prophet laugh “ until the tears streamed down his face” (p. 95). 
The exceptions we should take to the poem as a work of art are in 
a degree forestalled by the modesty we have noted in the author. 
The chant he has put “into the mouth of Micaiah” stands less in 
need than some other things of the disclaimer hinted in the pref- 





* The Days of Jezebel, an Historical Drama. By Peter Bayne. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1872. 12mo, pp. 240. 
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ace. But we wonder he should have imported into the minstrelsy 
of the court at Jezreel so poor a specimen of modern sentimen- 
talism as, “ Meet me, my love, in the moonlight” (p. 46). The 5th 
scene in the 3d act, of only two lines, is either too little or too 
much. The discourse of Elijah, in the Ist scene of act 4th, is long 
and diffuse. Not that it is amiss to make him anticipate the 
Christ, but that what the Bible tells of the prophet’s vision in the 
eave is too much ‘and unwarrantably amplified in his own recital 
here, and too large a field is brought into view, comprising all the 
ages and the nations, even to our own, “the youngest, freest 
of the nations,” (p. 202). The concluding scene, the interview 
between Elijah and Jezebel, does not properly wind up the 
drama. In the way of verbal criticism we protest against a 
word so utterly obsolete as “ foison,” for abundance, in the fairly 
written preface ; and such terms as “ flawlessness” and “ perdura- 
ble” in the verse (pp. 97, 194) savor more of affectation than 
strength or elegance, while the Mediterranean ought to fare better 
at a prophet’s hands than to suffer the ludicrous alliteration “ salt 
and sad” (p. 175). But we will not dismiss a work on which so 
much literary effort has been expended and not in vain, without 
recurring to the merit of the historical delineation, and that in one 
particular which has most impressed us :—the setting forth of the 
exclusiveness and intolerance of the Hebrew faith as felt and 
resented by Jezebel. The great prophet is fitly represented as 
not denying but rather confirming and vindicating the fact com- 
plained ot. ‘This was indeed a distinction of Judaism as compared 
with the religions of heathendom, or in general of sincere and 
earnest monotheism contrasted with idolatry. By inheritance and 
lineage it belonged as plainly to Christianity, which thus incurred 
like reproach. The worshipers of the “gods many” could fraternize 
in the Pantheon and out of it, but believers in the true God and in 
his Son were in “irrepressible conflict” with them all. If among 
other religionists Mohammedans have seemed to be an exception, 
yet their faith in its chief article, the unity and spirituality of God, 
was an offshoot from the Hebrew and the Christian. We accept 
the charge, not of uncharitable persecution but of antagonism to 
other religions, as characteristic of whatever has deserved to be 
called Christianity. We say with the Psalmist, “ Why do the 
heathen rage?” Any religionism that now claims this name, 
yet cries out against all exclusiveness, and glories in fraternizing 
with all religions as only so many developments of the same relig- 
ious sentiment bears this mark of baptised paganism, 
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Mer. Brisrep’s “Five Years 1x an Eneuisa Untversiry”* 
has passed, we are glad to see, to a third edition. Since it was 
first published in 1851, much has been written about the English 
universities on both sides the Atlantic, but this work with its 
“gaities and gravities” is still the best authority, and the most 
instructive and suggestive treatise. We do not accept all the 
author’s reasoning, nor do we by any means assent to all his 
obiter dicta; but his testimony concerning what he has observed 
and experienced is of the highest authority, and his most oddly 
suggested remarks have a pith and point which make them inter- 
esting at least. Much of what he has written will not be relished 
by the advocates of the New Education, and many of his criti- 
cisms on the American colleges as he knew them have been fairly 
outgrown by the improvements in preparation, instruction, and 
examination. But the book is, in all matters of principle, as much 
needed and as valuable now as it was 21 years ago, when it was 
first given to the public. 
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Beecher. New edition, with additional lectures. J. B. Ford & Co., New York, 
1873. 12mo, pp. 280. 





* Five Years in an English University. By Cartes Astor BristTep, Late 
Foundation Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third Edition. Revised by 
the author. New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 1873. 
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The Scripture Doctrine in reference to the Seat of Sin in the Regenerate Man. 
New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 16mo, pp. 125. 

On Forcing Jesus to be King. A Sermon against State Interference with Reli- 
gion, and in favor of a Quiet Sunday. Preached in the Congregational Church, 
Baltimore. By Leonard Woolsey Bacon. Baltimore, 1872. 8vo, pp. 14. 

In Christ; or, The Believer’s Union with his Lord. By A.J.Gordon. Gould & 
Lincoln, Boston, 1872. 12mo, pp. 209. 

The Religious Life and The Daily Life. The relations between them. By Rev. 
John DeWitt. Boston: Congregational Publishing Society. 1872. 24mo, pp. 36. 

God-Man. By L. T. Townsend, D.D., Search and Manifestation. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard, 1872. 12mo, pp. 446. 

A Treatise on Early Confirmation and Communion, addressed and dedicated to 
parents. By Rev. S. M. Haskins, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1872. 
12mo, pp. 48. 

Prophetic Imperialism; or, the Prophetic Entail of Imperial Power. By J. L. 
Lord. New York: Hurd & Houghton, 1871. 16mo, pp. 96. 

Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1873. 
24mo, pp. 384. 

Hymns of Prayer and Praise. A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, 1871. 16mo, 
pp. 188. 

Some new evidence as to the date of Ecclesiastes. By Thomas Tytler, M.A. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1872. 8vo, pp. 15. 

The City of God and the Church Makers. An examination into Spiritual Chris- 
tianity, and criticism of Christian scribes and doctors of law. By R. Abbey. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1872. 12mo, pp. 315. 


"BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Joseph Mazzini, his Life, Writings, and Political Principles, with an Introduction, 
by W. Lloyd Garrison. Hurd & Houghton, New York, 1872. 12mo, pp. 366. 

Autobiography of Amos Kendall. Edited by his son-in-law, Wm. Stickney. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1872. 8vo, pp. 700. 

Daniel Boone. The Pioneer of Kentucky. By John 8. C. Abbott. Dodd & 
Mead, New York, 1872. 12mo, pp. 331. 

Christ in a German Home, as seen in the married life of Friedrich and Caroline 
Perthes. American Tract Society, New York. 16mo, pp. 228. 

Duchess Renée and her Court. Amer. Tract Society, New York. 24mo, pp 200. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Off the Skelligs. A novel by Jean Ingelow. Roberts Brothers, Boston, 1872. 
12mo, pp. 666. 

The Lillingstones of Lillingstone. By Emma Jane Worboise. Illustrated. Dodd 
& Mead, New York, 1872. 12mo, pp. 423. 

Fifine at the Fair, and other Poems. By Robert Browning. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co., 1872. 12mo, pp. 280. 

Smoke. A Russian Novel. By I. 8. Turgeneff. Holt & Williams, New York, 
1872. 16mo, pp. 291. 

Joseph Noirel’s Revenge. By Victor Cherbuliez. Translated from the French» 
by Wm. F. West, A.M. New York: Holt & Williams. 1872. 16mo, pp. 317. 
Leisure Hour Series. 
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Hermann Agha. An Eastern Narrative. By W. Gifford Palgrave. New York: 
Holt & Williams. 1872. 16mo, pp. 281. Leisure Hour Series. 

The Two Ysondes and other verses. By Edward Ellis. London: Basil Mon- 
tagu Pickering. 1872. 12mo, pp. 42. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Corals and Coral Islands. By James D. Dana, LL.D. Dodd & Mead, New 
York, 1872. 8vo, pp. 398. 

The Sun and the Phenomena of its Atmosphere. By Prof. C. A. Young, Ph.D. 
No. 8 University Series. C. C. Chatfield & Co., New Haven, 1872. 16mo. 

The Earth a great Magnet: a lecture delivered before the Yale Scientific Club, 
Feb. i4, 1872. By Alfred Marshal Mayer, Ph.D. New Haven: C. C. Chatfield & 
Co. 1872. 16mo, pp. 284. University Series, No. 9. 

Half-Hour Recreations in Popular Science. Dana Estes, Editor. No. 5. Neb- 
ulze and Comets, Meteoric Showers and the Revelation of the Spectroscope regard- 
ing them. By Prof. H. Scheller and others. Coral and Coral Islands. By Prof. 
J. D. Dana, Yale College. Boston: Estes & Laureat. 16mo. 

How the World was Peopled. Ethnological Lectures. By Rev. Edward Fon- 
taine. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1872. 12mo, pp. 341. 

Half Hour Recreations in Popular Science. No. 4, Spectrum Analysis. Dis- 
coveries showing its application in Microscopical Research, and to Discoveries of 
the Physical Constitution and movements of the Heavenly Bodies. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 16mo, pp. 142. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Notes on England, by H. Taine. Translated, with an introductory chapter, by 
W. F. Rae, with a portrait of the Author. Holt & Williams, New York, 1872. 
12mo, pp. 377. 

An American Girl Abroad. By Adeline Trafton. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1872. 
12mo, pp. 245. 

A Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist in Europe. A compact itinerary of 
the British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany and the Rhine, Switzerland and 
France. Hurd & Houghton, New York, 1872. 16mo, pp. 188. 

Le Misanthrope, a comedy by Molidre; edited with explanatory notes for the 
use of Students, by Edward 8. Joynes, M. A. Holt & Williams, New York, 1872. 
12mo, pp. 130. 

Princeton College during the Eighteenth Century. By Samuel Davies Alexander, 
an alumnus. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 8vo, pp. 326. 

Spiritualism Answered by Science. By Edward W. Cox, 8.L., F.R.G.S. Henry 
L. Hinton, New York, 1872. 12mo, pp. 79. 

A Manual of English Literature: A Text-Book for Schools and Colleges. By 
John 8. Hart, LL.D. Eldridge & Brother, Philadelphia, 1872. 12mo, pp. 636. 

Strange Dwellings. Being a description of the habits of Animals, by the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., &. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1872. 12mo, pp. 410. 

Insects at Home. Being a popular account of Insects, their Structure, Habits 
and Transformations. By the Rev. J.G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., &. Charles Serib- 
ner & Co. New York, 1872. 8vo, pp. 670. 

Pens and Types; or, Hints and Helps for those who Write, Print or Read. By 
Benjamin Drew. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1872. 16mo, pp. 128. 
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Should the Public Libraries be Opened on Sunday. An address by Henry Ward 
Beecher. J. B. Ford & Co., New York, 1872. 8vo, pp. 20. 

Report Submitted to the Trustees of Cornell University, in behalf of a majority 
of the Committee, on Mr. Sage’s Proposal to Endow a College for Women. By 
Andrew D. White. Ithaca, 1872. 8vo, pp. 40. 

Three Generations. By Sarah A. Emery. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1872. 8vo, 
pp. 244. 

Selections from Latin Classic Authors. Phzdrus, Justin, Nepos. With Notes 
and a Vocabulary. By Francis Gardner, A. M. Gay, and A. H. Buck. Boston, 
Lee & Shepard, 1872. 16mo, pp. 281. 

Tribute to Walter Scott, on the One Hundredth Anniversary of his Birthday, 
by the Mass. Historical Society. Boston, 1871. 8vo, pp. 17. 

Boston Illustrated. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co., 1872. 120, pp. 122. 

Fly Leaves. Leisure Hour Series. By C.S.C. New York: Holt & Williams, 
187% pp. 233. 

Man and His Dwelling Place. An Essay Toward the Interpretation of Nature. 
By James Hinton. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1872. 12mo, pp. 301. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures. An address delivered before the 
convocation of the University of New York, by Frederick A. P. Barnard, S.T.D., 
LL.D. Revised edition, printed by order of the Board of Trustees of Columbia 
College, New York, 1872. 8vo, pp. 194. 

Public and Parlor Readings. Prose and Poetry for the use of Reading Clubs, 
and for Public and Social Entertainment. Humorous; edited by Lewis B. Monroe. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1872. 12mo, pp. 318. 

Singular Creatures, and how they were found; being Stories and Studies from 
the Domestic Zodlogy of a Scotch Parish; by Mrs. George Cupples. Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston, 1872. 16mo, pp. 333. 

A Guide to Reading the Hebrew Text; for the use of Beginners. By the Rev. 
W. H. Vibbert, M.A. Warren F. Draper, Andover, 1872. 8vo, pp. 64. 

The Doctor's Daughter. By Sophie May. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1872. 12mo, 
pp. 330. 

My Little Lady. Holt & Williams, New York, 1872. 16mo, pp. 354. 

Had you been in his Place. By Lizzie Bates. Robert Carter & Brothers, New 
York, 1873. 12mo, pp. 422. 

The Curate’s Home. By Agnes Giberne, Author of “ Aimee: A Tale of the 
days of James the Second.” Robert Carter & Brothers, New York, 1873. 12mo, 
pp. 492. 

The Well in the Desert: An old Legend of the House of Arundel. By Emily 
Sarah Holt. Robert Carter & Brothers, New York, 1873. 12mo, pp. 144. 

For Conscience’ Sake. Dodd & Mead, New York, 1872. 12mo, pp. 215. 

Margaret. By ©. ©. Fraser-Tytler. Dodd & Mead, New York, 1872. 12mo, 
pp. 363. 

The August Stories. By Jacob Abbott. Volume Fourth. Granville Valley. 
Dodd & Mead, New York. 12mo, pp. 346. 

Following on to Know; or, Old Days at Hethering. Amer. Tract Society, New 
York. 16mo, pp. 230. 

Emily Ashton; or, Light Burdens Lifted. Amer. Tract Society, New York. 
16mo, pp. 312. 
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Jean Morrison, the Fisher Boy. By Mrs. Lumb. Amer. Tract Society, New 
York. 16mo, pp. 192. 

Leonore’s Trials ; or, Learning to follow Jesus. Amer. Tract Society, New York. 
16mo, pp. 280. 

Pictures and Stories for the Little Ones. By Mrs. S. E. Daws. Amer. Tract 
Society, New York. 24mo, pp. 128. 

Millicent's Home. By Crona Temple. Amer. Tract Society, New York. 16mo, 
pp. 139. 

Working for Jesus; or, Individual Effort for the Salvation of Precious Souls. 
By Rev. J. A. R. Dickson. Amer. Tract Society, New York. 24mo, pp. 72. 

Agnes in Search of Truth, and Other Sketches. American Tract Society, New 
York. 16mo, pp. 184. 

Stories of the Flowers. By Miss L. Bates. Amer. Tract Society, New York. 
12mo, pp. 192. 

The House of God; or, Claims of Public Worship. By Rev. W. W. Everts, 
D.D. With designs and estimates for church buildings. Amer. Tract Society; 
New York. 16mo, pp. 132. 

Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag Shawl-Straps. By Louisa M. Alcott, author of “ Little 
Women,” “An Old-Fashioned Girl,” “ Little Men,” “ Hospital Sketches.” pp. 
226. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

What Katy Did. A Story. By Susan Coolidge, author of the “New Year's 
Bargain.” With illustrations by Addie Ledyard. pp. 274. Roberts Brothers, 
Boston: 1873. 

An American Girl Abroad. By Adeline Trafton. Illustrated by Miss L. B. 
Humphrey. Lee & Shepard, publishers, Boston: Lee, Shepard & Dlilingham, New 
York. pp. 245. 

Atlantic Monthly Almanac. Beautifully illustrated. James R. Osgood & Oo. 
Boston: price 50 cents. 

The Young Declaimer. Being a collection of pieces in poetry, prose and dia- 
logue, designed for the use of pupils in intermediate schools. By Charles North- 
end, A.M. New York: A.S8. Barnes & Co. 1872. 16mo. 

Romance of the Harem. By Mrs. Anna H. Leonowens, author of “The Eng- 
lish Governess at the Siamese Court.” Illustrated. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. 1873. 12mo, pp. 277. 

Keel and Saddle. A Retrospect of forty years of military and naval service. 
By Joseph W. Revere. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1873. 12mo, pp. 360. 

Recent Publications of Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., Nos. 111 and 113 William st., 
New York.—Monteith’s Comprehensive Geography; local, physical, descriptive, 
historical, mathematical, comparative, topical, and ancient; with map-drawing 
and relief maps. By James Monteith.—Elementary Drawing Book; a progressive 
course of practical exercises, adapted to schools and home instruction. By John 
G. Chapman, M.A.—English Grammar for beginners with illustrations and dia- 
grams. By Stephen W. Clark, A.M. 

Publications of the Amer. Tract Society, New York.—Old Schoolfellows, and 
what became of them.—Old Paths. 24mo, pp. 152.—The Temptation in the 
Desert. 24mo, pp. 144.—Eva and Bertie. 24mo, pp. 168.—Ethel’s Pearls: or 
The One Thing needful. 16mo, pp. 191.—Working and Winning. 16mo, pp. 235. 





